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CHAP. II 


The Hijlory of Xerxes , intermixed with that of the Greeks. 

X ERXES’s reign lafted but twelve years, but abounds 
with great events. . 

f * 


Sect. I. Xerxes, after having reduced'Egypt-,- makes Pre¬ 
parations for carrying the War into Greece. He holds a.' 
Council'. The wife Difcourfe of Artabanes. War is re- 
folved upon. ' 


* ’^/’ERXES having afcended the throne, employed the r ‘ a. M. 

firfl year of his reign in carrying'on the preparations, 
begun by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. He alfo^ n ^'. C 
confirmed to the Jews at Jerufalem all the privileges 
granted them by. his father, and particularly that which 
a.ffigned them the tribute of .Samaria, for the fupplying of ■ 
them with vi&ims for the temple of God. 

. f In the fecond year of his reign he marched againft the a. M. 
Egyptians, and having reduced and fubdued thole rebels, 3S 20 - 
he made the yoke of their fubje&ion more heavy; then An ^' C 
giving the government of that province to his brother 

° Herod. 1. vii. c. $, Jofeph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. j. . f Herod. 1. vii. c. 7 . 
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Achemenes, he returned about the latter end of the year t* 
Sufa. 

* 

* Herodotus, the famous hi ft or ran, was born this fame 
year at Halicarnaffus in Caria. For he was fifty three yean 
old when the Peloponnefian war firft began. 

* Xerxes, puffed up with his fuccefs againft the Egyptians, 
determined to make war againft the Grecians. (He* did 
not intend, he faid, to buy the figs of Attica, which were 
very excellent, any longer, becaufe he would eat no more 
of them till he was matter of the country.) But before he 
engaged in an enterprife of that importance, he thought 

* proper to affembie his council* and; take the advice of all 
the greateft and molt illuftrious perfons of his court. He 
laid before them the defign he had of making war againft 
Greece, and acquainted them with his motives; which were, 
the defire of imitating the example oriuspredeceffors, who 
had all of them diftinguifhed their names and reigns by 
noble enterprifes; the obligation he was under to revenge 
the infolence of the Athenians, who had p re fumed to fall 
upon Sardis, -and reduce it to afhes; the neceffity he was 
under to avehgeithe difgxace his country had received at the 
battle of Marathon; and the profpeft of the great advan¬ 
tages that might be reaped from this war, which would be 
attended with the cpnqueft of Europe, the mod rich and 
fertile country in the univerfe. He added further, that this 
^ar had been refolved on by his father Darius, and he 
meant only to follow and execute his intentions; he con¬ 
cluded, with promifing ample rewards to thofe who fhould 
diflinguifh themfelves by their valour in the expedition. 

Mardonius, the fame perfon that had been fo unfuccefsful 
In Darius’s, reign, grown neither wifer nor lefs ambitious bjr 
his ill fuccefs, and extremely affe&ingthe command of the 
army* was the firft who gave his opinion. He began by 
extolling Xerxes above all the kings that had gone before or 
fhould fucceed him. He endeavoured to (how the indif- 
penfable nebeflity of avenging the dilhonour done to the 
Perfian name: he difparaged the Grecians, and reprefented 
them as a cowardly timorous people, without courage, 

r Attl. Gel. U xv c. 23. h Herod. 1. tii. c. 8—18. 

1 Flat, ia Apoph. p, 173. 
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without forces, or experience 


For a proof of what 
ueft of Macedonia. 


which he exaggerated in a very vain and oftentatious man¬ 
ner, as if that people had fubmitted to him without any 
refiftance. He prefumed even to affirm, that not any of the 
Grecian nations would venture to come out againft Xerxes, 
who would march with all the forces of Afia; and if they 
had the temerity to prefent themfelves before him, they 
would learn to their coft, that the Perfians were the bravefl 
and moil warlike nation in the world. 


The reft of the council, perceiving that this flattering dif- 
courfe extremely pleafed the king, were afraid to contradift 
it, and all kept filence. This was almoft an unavoidable 
confequerice of Xerxesi’s manner of proceeding. A wife 
prince, when propofes an affair in council, and really 
defires that every one fhould fpeak his true fentiments, is 
extremely careful to conceal his own opinion, that he may 
put no conftraint upon that of others, but leave them en¬ 
tirely at liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly dif- 
covered his own inclination, or rather refolution to under¬ 
take the war. When a prince afils in this manner, he will 
always find artful flatterers, who being eager to infinuate 
themfelves and to pleafe, and ever ready to comply with hi? 
paffions, will not fail to fecond his opinion with fpecious 
and plaufible reafons; whilft thofe who would be capable of 
giving good eounfel, are reftrained by fear; there being very 
few courtiers who love their prince well enough, and have 
fuffieient courage to venture to difpleafe him, by difputing 
what they know to be his tafte or opinion. 

The excefiive praifes given by Mardonius to Xerxes, 
which are the ufual language of flatterers, ought to have ren¬ 
dered him fufpicious to the king, and made him apprehend, 
that under an appearance of zeal for his glory, that nobleman 
endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the violent 
defire he had to command the army. But thefe fweet and 
flattering words, which glide like a ferpent under flowers, 
are fo far from difpleafing princes, that they captivate and 
charm them. They do not confider, that men flatter and 
praif’e them, beeaufe they believe them weak and vain 
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enough to, fuffer fchemfelves to be deceived by commenda¬ 
tions that bear no proportion to their merits and a&ions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole council mute. 
In this general filence, Artabanes, the king’s uncle, a prince 
very venerable for his age and prudence, made the follow¬ 
ing fpeech.; Permit me, great prince,” fays he, addreffing 
himfelf to Xerxes, -‘to deliver.my fentiments to you on 
this-occafion with a liberty fuitable to my age and your 
intereft. When Darius, your .father and my brother, firft 
thought of making war againft the Scythians, I ufe.d all my 

v * * him from it.. I need not tell you what 

that enteygsifei.coll, or what wa^ the fuccefs of it. The 
people y£>u. f are going to attack are infinitely more formida¬ 
ble than the..Scythians. The Grecians are efteemed the 
very beft troops in* the world, either by land; or fea. . If the 
Athenians, alone could defeat the numerous army com¬ 
manded by } Dati$ and Artaphernes, what ought we to expeft 
from all the-Hates of Greece united;together ? You defign to 
pafs from Afia into Europe, by laying a bridge over the fea.- 
And : >yliat wiH become of us, if the-Athenians, proving vic¬ 
torious, f ftouldadvance to this bridge with their fleet, and 
break ;i^ [down ?.; I Hill! tremble when I confider, that in the 
Scythjftn /expedjition^ihe life oi the king your fatherland 
the f^fety.pf ^ljrrhisi army, were reduced to depend upon the 
fidelity of-On^fingle man : and, that if Hyftiaeus the Meli- 
lian had, in compliance with the.ftrong inflances made to 
him, confented to*break down the bridge, which had been 
laid over the Danube, the Perfian empire had been entirely 
ruined. Do not expofe yourfelf, ; Sir, to the like danger, 
especially fince you are not obliged to do it. Take time at 
leall to upon it. When we have maturely delibe¬ 

rated up pu an affair, whatever happens to be the fuepefs of 
it, ,we haye,nothing to impute to ourtelves. Precipitation, 
befides its beiftg imprudent, is almoft always unfortunate, 
and attended with fatal eonfequences. Above all, do not 
luffer yourielf, great prince, to be dazzled with the vain 
fplendpur oi imaginary glory, or with the pompous appear¬ 
ance .of your troops. The higheft and moft lofty trees have 
the nvoll reafon to dread the thunder. As God alone is 
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truly great, he is an enemy to * pride, and takes pleafure in 
humbling every thing that exalteth itfelf: and very often 
the mod numerous armies fly before a handful of men, 
becaufe he infpires thefe with courage, and fcatters terror 
among the others/’ 

Artabanes, after having fpoken thus to the king, turned 
himfelf towards Mardonius, and reproached him with his 
want of fincerity or judgment, in giving the king a notion 
of the Grecians fo direftly contrary to truth; and (bowed 
him how extremely he was to blame for defiring ralhly to 
engage the nation in war, which nothing but his own views 
pf interefl and ambition could tempt him to advife. If a 
war be refolved upon,” added he, “ let the king, whofe life 
is dear to us all, remain in Perfia: and do you, fince you fo 
ardently defire it, march at the head of the moft numerous 
army that can be aflembled. In the mean time, let you* 
children and mine be given up as a pledge, to anfwer for 
the fuccefs of the war. If the iflue of it be favourable, I 
confentthat mine be put to death+ : but if it proves other- 
wife, as I well forefee it will, then I defire that your chil¬ 
dren, and you yourfelf on your return, may be treated in 
fuch a manner as you deferve, for the rafh counfel you hav« 
given your matter,” 

Xerxes, who was not accuftomed to have his fentiments 
contradi&ed in this manner, fell into a rage. “ Thank 
the gods,” faid he to Artabanes, “ that you are my father’s 
brother; were it not for that, you fhould this moment fuffer 
the juft reward of your audacious behaviour. But I will 
punilh you for it in another manner, by leaving you here 
among the women, whom you too much refemble in your 
cowardice and fear, whilft I march at the head of my 
troops, where my duty and glory call me,” 

Artabanes had exprefled his fentiments in very refpeftful 
and inofenfive terms: Xerxes neverthelefs was extremely 
offendedIt is the J misfortune of princes, fpoiled by 
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+ Why fhould the children be puniflicd for their father’s faults ? 

t* Itofoytr\atts principum aur\bus % ut afpera qua utilia , nec quicquam nifi jucundum ci 
latumaccipmt, Tacit. Hift. 1, Hi. c. $6. 
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flattery, to look upon every thing as dry and an 11 ere that is 
fincere and ingenuous, and to regard all counfel, delivered 
•with a generous and difinterelied freedom, as a Seditious 
prefumption. They do not consider, that even a good man 
never dares to tell them all he thinks, or difcover the whole 
truth; efpecially in things that may be disagreeable to their 
humour: and that what they Hand moft in need of is a 
fincere and faithful friend, who will conceal nothing from 
them. A prince ought to think himfelf very happy, if in 
his whole reign he finds but one man born with that degree 
of generofity, who certainly ought to be xonfidered as the 
moft valuable treafure of the ftate, as he is, if the expreffion 
may be admitted, both themoft neceffary, -and-at the farife 
time the moft rare inftrument ? of government ; 

Xerxes himfelf acknowledged this upon the toccafion we 
are fpeaking of. When the firft emotionsof his anger were 
over, and he had had time to refleft od hisrpillow upon the 
different counfels that were given him, he confeffed he had 
been to blame to give , his uncle fuch harfh language, and 
wa$ not afhamed to (confefs his fault the next day in open 
council, ingenuoufly owning* that the heat of his youth, and 
his want of experience, bad made him negligent in paying 
the regard due to a prince fo worthy of: re fpefit as Aftabanes, 
both for his age and wifdom: and "declaring at the fame 
time, that he was come over to his. opinion,-notwithftand^ 
ing a dream he had had in the night, wherein a vifion had 
appeared to him, and warmly -exhorted him to undertake 
that war. All the lords who compofed the council %tere 
ravifhed to hear the king fpeak in this manner; and to teftify 
their joy, they fell proftrate before him, ftriving who Ihould 
moft extol the glory of fuch a proceeding; nor could their 
praifes on fuch an occafion be at all fufpe$ed. t For it is 
ho hard matter to difeern, whether the praifes given to 
princes proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only, as an effeft 
of mere flattery and deceit. That fincere and humble dc^ 

* Nullum majus boni imperii injlrumcntum quam bonus amicus* Tacit. Hi ft. 
1. iv. c. 7. 

+ Nec ocailtum efl quaniio ex veritate , quando adutribrata fatitiajhflt imperatonm 
tekbranlur . Tacit. Annul. 1. iv. c-, gi. 
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claration of the king’s, far from appearing as a weaknefs in 
him, was looked upon by them as the effort of a great foul, 
which rife* above its faults, in bravely confeffing them, by 
way of reparation and atonement* They admired the noble- 
nefs of this procedure the more, as they knew that princes 
educated like Xerxes, in a vain haughtinefs and falfe glory, 
are never diipofed to own themfelves in the wrong, and 
generally make ufe of their authority to juftity, with pride 
and obftinacy, whatever faults they have committed through 
ignorance or imprudence. We may venture, I think, to 
fay, that it is more glorious to rife in this manner, than it 
Would be never to have fallen. Certainly there is nothing 
greater, and at the fame time more rare and uncommon, than 
to fee a.mighty and powerful prince, and* that in the time of 
his greateft profperity, acknowledge his faults, when he 
happens to commit any, without feeking pretexts or excufes 
to cover them; pay homage to truth, even when it is againft 
him and condemns him; and leave other princes, who have 
a falfe delicacy concerning their grandeur, the fhame of 
always abounding with errors and defefts, and of never 
owning that they have any. 

The night following, the fame phantom, if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and repeated 
the fame foiicitations with new menaces and threatenings. 
Xerxes communicated what palled to his uncle, and in order 
to find out whether this vifion was divine or not, entreated 
him earneftly to put on the royal robes, to afeend the throne, 
and afterwards to take his plaee in his bed for the night. Ar- 
tabanes hereupon difcourCed very fenlibly and rationally 
with the king upon the vanity of dreams; and then coming 
<o what perfonally regarded him : * M I look upon it,” fays 
he, 44 almoft equally commendable to think well one’s 
felf, or to hearken with docility to the good counfels of 
others. You have both thefe qualities, great prince; and 
if you followed the natural bent of your own temper, it 

would lead you entirely to fentimentsof wifdom and mode- 

♦ 

# This thought is in Hcfiod. Opera et dies, v. 293. CLc. pro Cluent, n. 84. 
Ct Tit. Liv. ). xxii, n. 19. Set.pc ego audio i, miiites, cum primum cj]c virum , qui 
ipfi confufat. quid in remfit; fccundum £um y gut bent! monenti obediat: qui ncc ip/s 
wfuhrti uc 4 {Uteri paretc feiat , eum extremi ingtnii ejjlm 
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ration. You never take a,ny violent meafures or refolutions, 
.but when the arts of evil counsellors draw you into them, 
or the poifon of flattery mifleads you; in the fame manner 
as the ocean, which of itfelf is calm and ferene, and never 
difturbed but by the extraneous impulfe of other bodies. 

, What afHi&ed me in the arifwer you made me the other day, 
when I delivered my fentiments freely in council; was not 
the perfonal affront to me, but the injury you did yourfelf, 
by making fo wrong a choice between the different Coun¬ 
cils that were offered; rejeftihg that whiph led you to fen¬ 
timents of moderation and equity ; and embracing the other 
which, on the contrary, tended only to nourifli pride,: and 
to inflame ambition.” » , 

Artabanes, through complaifajice, paffed the night in the 
king’s bed, and had the fame vifiorj which Xerxes had be¬ 
fore; that is, in his fleep.he faw a man, who made him fe- 
vere reproaches, and threatened him Mfith the greateft mis¬ 
fortunes, if he continued to oppofe the king’s intentions. 
This fo much affe&ed him, that he came over to the king’s 
fir ft opinion, believing that there was fomething divine in 
thefe repeated vifions; and the war againft the Grecians 

was refolved upon. Thefe circumstances I relate, as I find 

• ^ 

them in Herodotus. 

Xerxes in the fequel .did but ill fupport : this charafter 
of moderation.. We fhall find that he had but very fhort 
intervals of wifdom and reafon, which fliohe out only for a 
moment, and then gave way to the moil culpable and ex¬ 
travagant excefles. We may judge however even from 
thence, that he had very good, natural parts and inclinations. 
But the moll excellent qualities are foon fpoiled and cor¬ 
rupted by the poifon of flattery, and the pofleffioh of abfo- 
lute and unlimited power: * Vi dominationis convuljus . 

It is a fine fentiment in a minifier of flate, to be lefs affeft- 
ed with an affront to himfelf, than with the wrong done his 
mafler by giving him evil and pernicious counfel. 

Mardonius’s counfel was pernicious; becaufe, as Arta¬ 
banes obferves, it tended only to nourifh and increafe that 
fpirit of haughtiness and violence in the prince, which was 
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but too prevalent in him already, t fyn av%*w 9 and* in 
that it difpofed and accuftomed his mind-foil to carry his 
views and defires beyond his prefent fortune, ftill to be aim¬ 
ing at fomething farther, and to fet no bounds to his ambi¬ 
tion. tThis is the predominant paffion of thofe men, 
•whom we ufually call conquerors, and whom, according to 
the language of the holy fcripture, we might call, with 
greater propriety, k robbers of nations .. It you confider and 
examine the whole fucceflion of Perfian kings, fays Seneca, 
'will you find any one of them that ever flopped his career of 
his own accord; that was ever fatisfied with^his paft con- 
.quefts; or that was not forming fome new projeft or enter- 
prife, when death furprifed him? Nor ought we to be 
aftonifhed at fuch a difpofition, adds the fame author: for 
ambition is a gulf and a bottom'lefs abyfs, wherein every 
thing is loft that is thrown in, and where, though you were 
to heap province upon province, and kingdom upon king-, 
dom, you would never be able to fill up the mighty void. 



Sect. II. Xerxes begins his March , and pajfes from AJia 
into Europe , by crojfing the Straits of the JrldleJ'pont upon' 
a Bridge of Boats. 


m r \ TIE war being refolved upon, Xerxes, that he might 
-L omit nothing which might contribute to the luccefs 
of his undertaking, entered into a confederacy with the Car¬ 
thaginians, who were at that time the mod potent people of 
the weft, and made an agreement with them, that whilft the 
Perfian forces fhould attack Greece, the Carthaginians 
fhould fall upon the Grecian colonies that were fettled in 
Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them from corning to the 
aid ol the other Grecians. The Carthaginians made Amilcai* 


. A. M. 

2523. 
Ant. ]. C, 
481. 


k Jcr. iv. 7. 

xrtxoy ftv hcac-Kuv vw 'hx/jv 7r ^ foV TtfofccOtti 7V wapolVT®'* 

+ Nec hoc Alexandri tantum vitium fait* quern per Liberi HcrcuHJque vejiigia felix 
temcritas egitijed omnium , qnosjortuna irritavit itnplcndo. Totum regni Pcrjicijicmma 
percenfe: quern iiwenics y cui modum imperii Jatietas fecerit? qui non vi/sm in aliqug. 
ulterihs procedendicogitatione finierit? Nec id mirum cjl\ Qiticiqnid cupiditati contigity 
peniths hauritur- et couditur; ncc inttrcjl quantum co } quod inexplebiie eft t conger as. 
Sjsi/bc, 1, vii. de benef. v 3 , , 
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their general, who did not content himfelf with railing as 
many troops as he could in Africa, but with the money that 
Xerxes had. fent him* engaged a great number of. foldiers 
out of Spain, .Gaul, and Italy, in his fervice; fo that he col¬ 
lected an army of three hundred thoufand men, and a pro¬ 
portionate number of fhips, in order to execute theproje&s 
and ftipulations of the leagues : 

Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet n Daniels pre¬ 
diction, “ having through his great power and his great 
riches Jftirted up all the nations of the then known world 
againft the realm of Greece,” that is to fay, of all the weft 
under the command of Amilcar, and of all the eaft, that ura* 
der his own banner, ° fet out from Sufa in order to enter 
upon this war, in the fifth year of his reign, which was the 
tenth after the battle of Marathon, and marched towards 
Sardis, the place of rendezvous for the whole land army, 
Whilft the fleet advanced along the coafts of Afia Minor to¬ 
wards the Hellefpont. 

* Xerxes had given orders to have a paffage cut through 
Mount Athos. This is a mountain in Macedonia, now a 
province of Turkey in Europe, which extends a great way 
into the Archipelago, in the form of a peninfula. It is 
joined to the land only by an iflhmus of about half a 
league over. We have already taken notice that the fea in 
this place was very tempeftuous, and occafioned frequent 
fhipwrecks. Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he 
gave for cutting through the mountain: but the true rea- 
fon was the vanity of fignalizinghimfelf by an extraordinary 
enterprise, and by doing a thing that was extremely diffi¬ 
cult; as Tacitus fays of Nero: Erat incredibilium rnpitor. 
Accordingly Herodotus obferves, that this undertaking was 
more vain-gtbrious than ufeful, fince he might with lefs 
trouble and expence have had his veffels carried* over the 
ifthmus, as was the pra&ice in thofe days. The paffage he 
caufed to be cut through the mountain was broad enough 
tojet two galleys with three banks of oars each pafs through 
it a-breaft. « This prince, who was extravagant enough tq 
believe, that all nature and the very elements were under 

* Dan, *i. ft. ° Herod, t. v»i. c. sti. s ibid. c. at, q, 

* Plut, dc iri cobib. p. 415. 
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his command, in confequencc of that opinion, writ ft letter 
to Mount Athos in the following terms: “ Athos, thou proud 
and afpiring mountain, that lifteft up thy head unto the 
heavens, I advife thee not to be fo audacious, as to put rocks 
and ftones, which cannot be cut, in the way of my work¬ 
men. If thou giveft them that oppofition, I (hall. cut thee 
entirely down and throw thee headlong into the-lea.” r At 
the fame time he ordered the labourers to be whipped, in 
order to make them carry on the work the falter. 

s A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis I. and who 
wrote a book in Latin concerning the Angular and remark¬ 
able things he had feen in his travels, doubts the truth of this 
fa£t; and takes notice, that as he paffed near Mount Athos, 
he could perceive no traces or footfteps of the work we have 
been fpeaking of. 


1 Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced towards 
Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and paffed the river Halys, 
he came to Celene, a city of Phrygia, near which is the fource 
of the Maeander. Pythius, a Lydian, had his refidence in this 
city, and next to Xerxes was the mod opulent prince of thofe 
times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole army with an 
incredible magnificence, and made him an offer of all his 
wealth towards defraying theexpences of his expedition. 
Xerxes, furprifedand charmed afc-fo generous an offer, had 
the curiofity to enquire to what fum his riches amounted. 
Pythius made anfwer, that havingthe defign of offering them 
to his fervice, he had taken an exaft account of them, and 


that the filver he had by him amounted^ two thoufand * ta¬ 
lents (which make fix millions French money;) and the gold 
to four millions of darickst, wanting feven thoufand (that is 
to fay, to forty millions of livres, wanting feventv thoufand, 
reckoning ten livres French money to the darick).,, All this 
-money he offered him, telling him, that hi^ revenues were 
fufficient for the fupport of his houifehofeK' .Xerxes made 
him very hearty acknowledgments, entered into a particular 
Irieudfhip with him, and, that he might not be outdone in ge- 
nerofity, inftead of accepting his offers, obliged him to ac- 


* Plut. fle anlm. ttanq.p. 4.70. 

> Bcllojn. iinguj.rer. obferv. p. 78. ... f, Jtfrod. 1 . vii.c. 26, 29* 
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cept of a prefent of the feven thoufand daricks, whicl 
were wanting to itiake' up * his gold a round fum of foui 
nil 11 ions. j ; f ; 

After fuch conduft as this, who would not think that * Py< 
tliius’s peculiar charafter and particular virtue had been ge 
nerofity, and a noble contempt of riches? And yet he was 
one of the molt penurious princes in the world; and 
who, befides his fordid avarice with regard to himfelf, was 
extremely cruel and inhuman to his fubje&s, whom he kept 
continually employed in hard and fruitlefs labour, always 
digging in the gold and filver mines, which he had in his 
territories. When he was abfent from home, all his fubje&s 
went with tears in their eyes to the princefs his wife, laid 
their complaints before her, and implored her affiftance. 
Commiferating their condition, {he made ufe of a very ex¬ 
traordinary method to work upon her hufband, and to give 
him a clear fenfe, and a kind of palpable demonftration of 
the folly and injuftice of his conduft. On his return home, 
ihe ordered an entertainment to be prepared for him, very 
magnificent in appearance, but which in reality was no en¬ 
tertainment. All the courfes and fervices were of gold and 
filver; and the prince, in the midft of all theferich difhes 
and fplendid rarities, could not fatisfy his hunger. He 
eaftly divined the meaning of this enigma, and began to 
confider, that the end of gold and filver was not merely to 
be looked upon, but to be employed and made ufe of; and 
that to negleft, as he had done, the bufinefs of hufbandry 
and tilling of lands, by employing all his people in digging 
and working of mines, was the direft way to bring a famine 
both upon himfelf and his country. For the future therefore 
he only referved a fifth part of his people for the bufinefs of 
mining. Plutarch has preferved this fatt in a treatife, 
wherein he has collefted a great many others to prove the abi¬ 
lity and induftry of ladies. We have the fame difpofition 
of mind defigned in fabulous flory, in the example, of & 
+ prince, who reigned in this very country, for whom every 
thing that he touched was immediately turned into gold, 
according to the rcqufcft which he rhiijifqlf had made to the 

# Plutarch call! hhn Pythii. Piut. devirt, mulic'r , p.l'Sa. " ' 

. * f Midaj* king of Phrygia. , A * 
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god5', and [who by that means was in .danger o.fperi filing 
with hunger 


, u The, fame prince, who had made fuch obliging offers 
to .XerJces, having defired as a.fayour of him fome time after* 
Wards, that out of. ; his five fons who ferv.ed in his army, he 
would be pleafed to leave him the eldeft, in order, to be a 
fupportia'nd comfort to .him in his. old age;; the king was fo 
enraged: at the. propofa,!, though fo reafanable in itfelf, that 
he caufed the ejdefl fon to be killed,before the eyes of his 
father,, giving the latter to underftand,.that it was a favour 
he fpared him and the reft pf his .children; and then caufing 
the dead body to be cut in two, and one part to be placed 
the right, and the other- on, the left, he < made the whole 
army pafs betweenthem, as if he meant to purge and purify 
it by fuch a facrifice.What aiponfler in nature i's a prince 
©f this kind! How is it poflible to have any dependence 
upon the friendfhip of, the great, or to rely upon their warm-r¬ 
eft profeflxons and proteftations of gratitude and. fervice ? 

* From Phrygia Xerxes marched,, nnd arrived at Sardis, 
where he fpent the winter.. .From ; hepc.e; he fent heralds 
to all the cities of Greece, except. Athens and Laceiaepion, 
to require them to giyo him earth and;water, which as we 
ha;ve .taken notice before’, was the way of exa&ing and ac¬ 
knowledging fubmiffion. 

As,loon as the fpripg pf, the. year canje,pn, he left Sardis,. 


and directed his march towards,the.Hellespont. \ Being ar¬ 
rived there, he was defirpus to fee a naval engagement for 
his curiofity and diyerfion. To this end, ,a throne was erect¬ 
ed f° r him upon an eminence; and, in that fituatipn, feeing 
all the fea crowded with his vefteis, and the;.land covered 
with his troops, he at firft felt a fee ret joy diffufe itfelf 
through his foul, in furveying with his owh. eyes .the vaft 

extent of his power, and confider^ng himfelf ,a§. the : moll> 

happy of mortal?: ,bltt refle&ing foon afterwards,,that of fo' 
many thoufands, in a hundred years time there would nqt, be 
pne living foul remaining,, his joy was turned into gripf, 
and he could not forbear weeping at the uncertainty and 

tnitability of human things. .He might hayy. found another 

4 

9 Her °<h viii. C.-38, 39. Sen, de ira, I. iii. c. 17. 

* Herod, 1 . vij. ; c. 3Q- 8 a, r Ibid, c, 44, & 46. 
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fubjeX of refte&ion, which, would have more juftly merited 
his tears and affliftion* had he turned his thoughts upori 
himfelf; and’ confidered the reproaches he deferved for being 
the inftrumdnt of fhortening that fatal term to millions ©i 
people, whom his cruel ambition was going to facrifice in an 
unjuft and utwteeeffary war. 

Artabanes, who ncglefted no opportunity of making him- 
felf ufeful to the young prince, and of inftilling into him 
fentiments of goodnefs fdr his people, laid hold of this mo¬ 
ment, in which he fotittd him touched with a fenjfe of ten- 
dernefs and humanity, and led him into further reflexions 
upon the miferies with which the lives of moft men are at¬ 
tended, and which render them fo painful and unhappy ; 
endeavouring at the fame time to make him fenfible of the 
duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able to pro¬ 
long the natural life of their fubjeXs, ought at leafli to do all 
that lies in their power to alleviate the pains and allay the 
bitternefs of it. 

In the fame conversation Xerxes aflted his uncle if he 
ftill perfifted in his firft opinion, and if he would ftill advife 
him not to make war againft Greece, fuppofing he had-not 
feen the vifion, which oecafloned him to change his fehti- 
ments. Artabanes owned he ftill had his fears: and that* he 
was very uneafy concerning two things. What; are 1 thofd 
two things? replied Xerxes. The land and thelify*fays 
Artabanes: the land, becanfe there is no cou^itry that can 
feed and maintain fo numerous an army; the' fea, bfedaufe 
there are no ports capable of receiving filch a multitude of 
velfels. The king was very fenfible of the ftrcngfch ofHhia 
reafoning; but, as it was now too late to go back, he triad© 
anfwer, that in great undertakings nlen ought nrit fo nar*. 
rowly to examine all the iaconveniencies that mky^attend 
them; that if they did, no (ignal entopprifeswotfld eve* 
be attempted; and that if his predeceffbrs : had obfcrVcchifo 
Scrupulous and 1 timorous a rule of policy, the Pcirftah 
pire would never have* attained its prefeilt height bf gr^at^ 
nefs and glory. .1 

* 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of vbry J .pkieteht ! 
advice, which he thought fit to follow no more than he had 
done theformer: this advice was not to employ'the Ioni- 
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sms in- his "fervice • againft the Grecians, from whom they 
were originally defcended, and on which account he ought 
to ftifpeft their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after thefe 
converfations with his uncle, treated him with great friend- 
(hip, paid him the higheft marks of honour and refpeft:, fent 
him back to Sufa to take the care and adminiftration of the 
empire upon him during his own abfence, and to that end 

veiled him with his whole authority. 

* Xerxes, at a vaft expence, had caufed a bridge of boats, 
to be built upon the fea, for the palfage of his forces from 
Afia into Europe. The fpace that feparates the two conti¬ 
nents, formerly called the Hellefpont, and now called the 
ftraits of the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, is feven ftadias in 
breadth, which is near an Englifh mile. A violent florin, 
riling on a fudden, foon after broke down the bridge. 
Xerxes, hearing this news, on his arrival, fell into a tranf- 
port of paffion; and in order to avenge himfelf of fo cruel 
an affront, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown into 
the fea, as if he meant to lhackle and confine it, and that his 

men Ihould give it three hundred ilrokes of a whip, and fpeak 

% 

to it in this manner: “Thou troublefome and unhappy ele¬ 
ment, thus does thy mailer chaftife thee for having affronted 
him without rcafon. Know, that Xerxes will eafily find 
means to pafsover thy waters in. fpite.of all thy billows and 
refiilaacfe.” The extravagance of this prince did not Hop 
here; but making the undertakers of the work anfwerable 
for events, which do not in the leaft depend upon the power 
of man, he ordered all the perfons to have their heads ltruck 
off, that had been charged with the direftionand management 
of that undertaking. 

* Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, one 
for the army to pafs over, and the other for the baggage and 
beafts of burden. He appointed workmen more able and 
expert than the former, who went about it in this manner. 

They placed three hundred aadfixty veffels acrofs, fome of 
them having three banks of Qars,andotherafifty oars a-piece, 
with their fides turned towards the Euxine fea ; and on the 
fide that faced the ALgean fea they put three hundred and 
fourteen. They then call large anchors into the water on 
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both fides; in. order to fix ^nd fecureall thefe veffels againf| 
the violence of the winds, and againft;the current* of the 
water- . On thje eafl fide .they left three paffages or vaqanti 
(paces between the veffels, that there might be room for fmajl, 
boats to go and come eafily, as, there was occafion,. to arid’ 
from the Euxine fea- After this, upon the land on both (ides,; 
they drove large piles into the earth,.with huge, rings fattened 
to them, to which were tied fix vaft cables, which went over 
each of the two bridges; two of which cables : were made of 
hemp, and four of a fort of reeds, called.£ which were; 

made ufe of in thofe times for the making of cordage. Thofe 
that were-made.of hemp muft have been of an extraordinary 
(Strength. and .thicknefs, fince every cubit of thofe cables 
weigfiecf a talept+. The cables laid over the whole extent of 
tl;e veffels lengthwife, .reached from one fide to the other of 
the fea. When this part of the work was finifhed, quite oyer 
the veffels lengthwife,. and over the cables we have been- 
fpeak^rig of, they, laid.tfie trunks oftrees cut purpqfely. for, 
that uf£,:and flat boats,again over them,^fattened. and joined 
together#, to ; ferye as., a. kind of, .floor jpj fplid bottpm : alf 
i they covered oyer [with earth; : . a»d : addedjcails; pr- bat^i 
demerits on each .fide, .that the horfes or. cattle might not be. 
frightened, with feeing thc r fea. in .{heir paffage.. the; 

±> * i' r* ' * ' « > i « . i , 


Idrm of thofe.famous bridges..b41 It by Xerxes 
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mk *?S; c flmplfite’d, Ji day was fwpjifltri 
ed for their patting 6 


And as fopjn .as .the, firft rays;oft|ie 
fun began to appear.,, fweet pdoqrs of all abundant- 

lyoyer;both.tuddges, and the-with, 
njiyrtle. At the fame time Xerx ; es.ppured^tlil?atipns into, 

the fea, and turning his face towards the fun* the principal, 
objeft of,the P^rfian; yforlhip, he im.pjor.edr the ^fliflarrce of 
that god in the enterprife he had undertaken, j ^4,defied tbfli 
cjontinuance qf his. prote&ion. ,till he;had.m£de'ijh&,e0$ir$| 
con^ued of £pfppe, and had brought it.iptp^ubj J eftiqn > to 1 

*v» PP>r« r i this.doift, >9 • thrfiW, ; the;.wfcijch, he uftd, 


o | . j • * t 

' * Polybtai remark*, ‘ thfet ihere is |a current of ^vaicr from t,h« late Idaeptii' 
ittd the Bum inti fda lnlothti./£g 4 art'f£a, occafitinfcilby'the river*, 'which empty*' 
Ulcfnfciyefjjqto thofe twt>feai^ Pou 1. iv. p< 307, 308/ w i v> f : : ' .Vl 
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it A talent in weight conliftcd of 80 tninavthat 1 is to fayj 6f 4a pounds 
of our weight; and the mina confided of too drachjqi, • , 
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xn making his libations, together with a golden cup* and a 
Perfiaxi icymitar, into the fea. The army was fev$n days 
and feven nights in paffing over thefe ftraits; thofe who 
were appointed to condu£l the march, ladling the poor fol- 
diers all the while with whips, in order to quicken their 
fpeed, according to the cuftom of that nation, which, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, was only a huge aflembly of flaves. 


Sect. III. The Number of Xerxes's Forces. Demaralus 

delivers his Sentimentsfreely upon that Prince's Enterprise. 

b "\TERXES, direfling his march acrofs the Thracian 

Cherfonefus, arrived at Dor, a city ftanding at the 
mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace; where having encamped 
his army, and given orders for his fleet to follow him aloflg 
the fhore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought out of 
Afia, confifted of feventeen hundred thoufand foot, and of 
fourfeore thoufand horfe, which, with twenty thoufand 
men that were abfolutely neceffary at leaft for conducting 
and taking care of the carriages and the camels, made in all 
eighteen hundred thoufand men. When he had pafled the 
Hellefpont, the other nations that fubmitted to him, made 
an addition to his army of three hundred thoufand then; 
which made all his land forces together amount to two mil. 
lions one hundred thoufand men. 

His fleet, as it was when it fet out from Afia, confifted of 
twelve hundred and feven veflels, or galleys, all of three 
banks of oars, and intended for fighting. Each veflel car¬ 
ried two hundred men, natives of the country that fitted 
them out, befides thirty more that were either Perfians or 
Medes, or of the Sacs; which made in all two hundred and 
feventy-feven thoufand fix hundred and ten men. The 
European nations augmented his fleet with a hundred and 
twenty veflels, each of which carried two hundred men, in 
all four and twenty thoufand: thefe added to the other, 

amounted together to three hundred and one thoufand fix 
hundred and ten men. 

b Herod. 1 . vii, c. 56-99, & j 84—187. 
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Bfcfides this ‘fleet, which confiffed all of large veffels; the 
final 1 .galleys of thirty and fifty oars* the tranfport fliips, the 
veffels fhat carried the provifions, and that were employed 
in Other ufes, amounted to three thoufand. If we reckon 
but eighty men. in each of thefe veffels, one with another, 
that made in the whole two hundred and forty thoufand 


men. ..... 

* . . 

Thus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae his land and 
fea forces together -made up the .number ot two millions fix 
hundred and forty-one thoufand, fix hundred and ten men, 
without including fervants, eunuchs, women, futlers, and 
other, people: of that fort, who ufually follow an army, and 
.of.whrch tihe'huinbor at this time .was equal to .-that of the 
forces: fo that the whole number of fouls that followed 
Xerxes.in .this.expedition, amounted to five millions, two 
hundred eighty-three thoufand two hundred and twenty. 
This is the computation which Herodotus makes of them, 
and in which Plutarch and Ifocrates agree with him. 
? Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, ^Elian, and others, fall very fhort 
of ;this : numberift.their calculation: but their accounts *of the 

i 

matter Appear.. to be lefs authentic than that of. Herodotus,, 
who! lived iimthefame age this expedition was made, and who 
repeats the infcription. engraved, by die order of the,Am- 
phy&ions, upon the rnoinrnncnt ofthofe Grecians who were 
killed at .Thermopylae, which exiprefled that they fought 
againfl three millions of men. 

.. d For the fuftcnance of :all thefe perfons there muft be 
eyeiy day cpnfumed, according to Herodotus’s computa* 
tion, above a hundred and ten thoufand three hundred and 


forty medimnis of flour, (the anedimiius was a meafure, 
which, according ta.Budams, was equivalent to fix of.our 
jfisiafholsj) iaUowingrior every head the quantity of a chcenix, 
wihj'ch.was the'daily portion or allowance that matters gave 
their. Haves among the Grecians. We have no account ita 
hillory of any other army lo uumerous as this. And among/! 
all thefe miLlious of men, there was.not one. that.could vie 


jtfjtli .Xfcr^es m.pointx)£btiauty, either for thecomeiinefs of 


his face, or the ullncfs of his perlbn. But this is a poor 


r Diod. 1. xkp. 3* ‘PHn.'l, xrtxiii, c. io.‘ 7lClian.h , xiii, c. 3. 

d Herod. vii, c. 187. 
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ttierit or pre-eminence for a prince, when attended with no 
other. Accordingly Juftin, after he has mentioned the 
number of thefe troops, adds, that this Vail body of forces 
wanted a chief. Huic tanto agmini dux defuit . 

We {hall hardly be able to Conceive how it was poffible 
to find a fufficient quantity of provifions for fuch an im- 
menfe number of perfons, if the e hiflorian had not informed 
us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years in making 
preparations for this expedition. We have feen already 
how many veflels of burden there were, that coafted along 
continually to attend upon and fupply the land army: and 
doubtlefs there were frelh ones arriving every day, that fur- 

niftied the camp with a fufficient plenty of all things necef- 
fary. 

f Herodotus acquaints us with the method they made ufe 
of to calculate their forces, which were almofl innumerable. 
They affembled ten thoufand men in a particular place, and 
ranked them as clofe together as was poffible; after which 
they defcribed a circle quite round them, and erefted a little 
wall upon that circle about half the height of a man’s body; 
when this was done, they made the whole army fucceffively 

pafs through this fpace, and thereby knew to what number 
it amounted. 


Herodotus gives us alfo a particular account of the dif¬ 
ferent armour of all the .nations this army confifted of. Be- 
fides the generals of every nation, who each of them com¬ 
manded the troops of their refpe&ive country, the land 
army was under the command of fix Perfian generals: viz. 
Mardonius, the fon of Gobryas; Tirintatechmus, the fon of 
Artahanes, and Smerdonus, fon to Otanes, both near rela¬ 
tions to the king; Maliltus, fon of Darius and Atofla; 
G.ergis, fon of Ariazes; and Megabyfus, fon of Zophyrus. 
The ten thoufand Perfians, who were called the immortal 

baud, were commanded by Hydarnes. The cavalry had its 
particular commanders. 


There were likewife four Perfian generals who com¬ 
manded the fleet. In b Herodotus we h^ve a particular 
account of all the nations by which it was fitted out. 
Artemifa queen of Halicarnaffus, who from the death of her 


*Hcr£)<i ), vii. c. no* 
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htifband governed the kingdom for her fon, who was ftill a 
mindr* brought but five vefTels along with her; but they 
were the beft equipped, and the lighteft fhips in the whole 
fleet, next to thofe of the Sidonians. This princefs diftin* 
guilhed herfelf in this war by her Angular courage, and ftill 
more by her prudence and conduft. Herodotus obfervcs, 
that among all the commanders in the army, there was not 
one who gaVe Xerxes fo good advice and fuch wife counfe! 
as this queen; but he was not prudent enough to apply it 
to his advantage. 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by land and 
fea, he afked Demaratus, if he thought the Grecians would 
dare to expeft him. I have already taken notice that this 
Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, who being 
exiled by the faftion of his enemies, had taken refuge at the 
Perfian court, where he was entertained with the greateft 
tnarks of honour and beneficence. h As the courtiers were 
OnC day exprefling their furprife that a king fhould fuffer 
himfelf to be banifhed, and defired him to acquaint them 
with the reafon of it: “ It is,” fays he, “ becaufe the law is 
more powerful than the kings at Sparta/ 1 This prince was 
very much confidered in Perfia: but neither the injuftice of 
the Spartan citizens, nor the kind treatment of the Perfian 
king, could make him forget his country *. As foon as he 
knew that Xerxes was making preparations for the war, he 
found means to give the Grecians fecret intelligence of it. 
And now being obliged, on this occafion, to fpeak his fen* 
tinlents to the king, he did it with fuch a noble freedom and 
dignity, as became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 

‘ Demaratus, before he anfwered the king's queftion, 
defired to know whether it was his pleafure that he fhould 
flatter him, or that he fhould fpeak his thoughts to him 
freely and truly. Xerxes having declared that he defired 
him to aft with entire fincerity, he fpoke in the following 
terms: “ Great prince,” fays Demaratus, “ fince it is agree¬ 
able to your pleafure and commands, I fhall deliver my fen- 
timents to you with the utmoft truth and fincerity. It mufi 
be confeffed, that from the beginning of time, Greece has 

11 Plut. in Apoph. Lacon, p. aio. 1 Herod, 1 . vii. c. 101,105. 

* Amicior fatua ptf/ngam , qudmfcgi pojl bcnejtcia, Justin. 
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been trained up and accuftomed to poverty: but then fhe 
has introduced and eftablifhed virtue within her territories, 
which wifdom cultivates, and the vigour of her laws main¬ 
tains. And it is by the ufe, which Greece knows how to 
make of this virtue, that fhe equally defends herfelf againft 
the inconveniencies of poverty, and the yoke of fervitude. 
But, to fpeak only of the Lacedaemonians, my particular 
countrymen, you may allure yourfelf that as they are born 
and bred up in liberty, they will never hearken to any pro- 
pofals that tend to flavery. Though they were deferted and 
abandoned by ail the other Grecians, and reduced to a band 

of a thoufand men, or even to a more inconfiderable num- 

_ » 

ber, they will Hill come out to meet you, and not rel : ufe to 
give you battle,” 

Xerxes upon hearing this difpourfe fell a laughing; and 
as he could not comprehend how men, in fuch a ilate of 
liberty and independence, as the Lacedaemonians were de¬ 
ferred to enjoy, who had no matter to fpree and compel 
them to it, could be capable of expofing themfelves in fuch 
a manner to danger and death; Demaratus replied: “ k The 
Spartans, indeed, are free, and under no fubje&ion to the 
will of any man; but at the fame time they have laws to 
which they are fuhjeft, and of which they ftand in greater 
awe than your fubje&s do of your majejly, Now by thefe • 
laws they are forbid ever to fly in battle, let the number 
of their enemies be never fo fuperior; and are commanded, 
by abiding firm in their poft, either to conquer or to die.” 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith Pema, 
ratus fpolte tp him, and continued his march, 

Sect. IV. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians fend to their 
Allies in vain , to require Succours from them . The Com - 
Wand of the Fleet given to the Lacedaemonians. 

f 

1 T ACLP/EMON and Athens, which were the two matt 
4 -i powerful cities of Greece, and the cities again# which 
Xerxes was mod exafperated, were not indolent or afleep, 
whilfl fo formidable an enemy was approaching. Having 
received intelligence long before of the defigns of this 
v Herod. 1 . vii. c. 145, ,46. 1 tfciod. viii c , ^ 
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prince, they had fent fpies to Sardis, in order to have a more 

exaft information of the number and quality of his forces, 
Thefe fpies were feized, and as they were juft going to be 
put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders 
that they fhould be condufted through his army, and then 
fent back without any harm being done to them. At their 
return the Grecians underftood what they had to apprehend 
from fo potent an enemy. 

They fent deputies at the fame time to Argos, into Sicily 
to Gelon tyrant of Syracufe, to the ifles of Corcyra and 
Crete, to defire fuccours from them, and to form a league 
againft the common enemy. 

m The people of Argos offered a very confiderable Sue- 
cour, on condition they fhould have an equal {hare of the 
authority and command with the Lacedaemonians. The 
latter confented, that the king of Argos fhould have the fame 
authority as either of the two kings of Sparta. This was 
granting them a great deal: but into what errors and mif- 
chiefs are not men led by a miftaken point of honour, and a 
foolifh jealoufy of command! The Argives were not con* 
tented with this offer, and refufed to enter into the league 
with the Grecians, without confidering, that if they fuffered 
them to be deftroyed, their own rum muft inevitably follow. 

n The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and ad- 
dreffed themfelves to Gelon, who was the moft potent prince 
of the Greeks at that time. He promifed to aflift them 
with two hundred veffels of three benches of oars, with an 
army of twenty thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, two 
thoufand light-armed foldiers, and the fame number of bow¬ 
men and (lingers, and to fupply the Grecian army with 
provisions during the whole war, on condition they would 
make him generaliflimo of all the forces both by land and fea. 
The Lacedaemonians were highly offended at fuch <i pro¬ 
posal. Gelon then abated Somewhat in his demands* and 
promiSed the Same, provided he had at leaft the command 
either of the fleet or the*army. This propofal .was ftrpnu- 
pufl'y oppofed by the Athenian*, \vho made anfwer, that they 
alone had a right to’ command tjip fjlpet, in cafe the Lacedae¬ 
monians were willing to give it up. Gelon had a mote 

w ffcrod. 1 . vii. c. 148,15a. * Ibid. c. 153, 16a. 
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fubftantial * reafon for «ot leaving Sicily * 
troops, which was the approach of the formidable army of 
the Carthaginians, commanded by Amilpar, which confifted 
of three hundred thoufand men, 

°The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, gave- 
the envoys a more favourable anfwer, and immediately put 
to fea with a fleet of fixty veflels. But they advanced no 
farther than to the poafts of Laconia, pretending they wer$ 
hindered by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to fee the 
fuccefs of an engagement, that they might afterwards ranges 
themfelves on the fide of the conqueror. 

p The people of Crete, having confulted the Delphic 
Oracle, to know what resolution they were to take on this 
occafion, absolutely retufed to enter into the league, 

H Thus were the Lacedaemonians and Athenians left 
almoft to themfelves, all the reft of the cities and nations 
having fubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxes had fent to re* 
qpire earth and water-of them, excepting the people of 
Thefpia and of Plataea, r In fo preffing a danger, their firft 
care was to put an end to all difcord and divifion among 
themfelves; for which reafon the Athenians made peace 

with the people of Atgina, with whom they were attually at 
war, 

5 Their next care was to appoint a general; for there never 
was any occafion wherein it was more ncceflhry to choofe 
one, capable of fo important a truft, than in the prefent 
conjunflure, when Greece was upon the point of being 
attacked by pie whole force of Afia, The moll able and 
experienced captains terrified at the greatnefs of the danger, 
had taken the refolution of not prefenting themfelves as can¬ 
didates, There was a certain citizen at Athens, whofe name 
was Lpicydes, who had fome eloquence, but in other re- 
fpefts wasaperfon of no merit, was in difreputation for his 
want of courage and notorious for his avarice. Notwitlu 
Handing all which it was apprehended, that in the affeinbly 
ot the people the votes would run in his favour. Themifto* 

• Herod. 1 . vii. c. 168. ? Ibid. c. 169—171, 

1 Ibid, c, 13a. r Ibid. c. 145, 

* Piun in Themift. p, 114. 
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cles, who was fenfible, * that in calm weather ahneft any 
mariner may be capable of conducing a veflel, but that in 
ftorms and tempefti the moil able pilots are at a lofs, was 
convinced, that the commonwealth was ruined, if Epicydes 
was chofes general, whofe venal and mercenary foul gave 
them the jufteft reafon to fear, thathe was not proof againft 
the Perftan gold. : There are occaftons, when, in order to aft 
wifely"(I had almoft faid regularly) it is neceifary to difpenfe 
with and rife above.all rule. Themiftocles, who knew very 
well that-in : the prefent Rate of affairs he was the only perfon 
capable of commanding, did for that reafon make no fcru- 

• | f • * # # % 

pie or employing bribes and prefents to remove his compe¬ 
titor: + and having found means to make the ambition of 
Epicydes amends, by gratifying his avarice, he got himfelf 
ele&ed general in his ftead. We may here, I think, very 
juftly apply to Themiftocles what Titus Livius fays of 
Fabius on a like occafion. This great commander finding, 
when.. Hannibal was in the heart of Italy, that the people 
were going to make a man of no merit conful, employed all 
his own credit, as well as that of his friends, to be conti- 
nued in the' confulfhip, without being concerned at the 
clamour that might be raifed againft him; and he fucceeded 
in the attempt. The hiftorian adds, “ X The conjuncture of 
affairs, and the extreme danger the commonwealth was ex- 
pofed to, were arguments of fuch weight, that they prevent- 
cd any one from being offended at a conduft which might 
appear to be contrary to rules, and removed all fufpicion of 
Fabius’s having afted upon any motive of intereft or ambi¬ 
tion. On the contrary the public admired his generofity 
and greatnefs of foul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth 
had occafion for an accomplillied general, and could not 
be ignorant or doubtful of his own Angular merit in that 

* Quilibct nautarum veflorumque tranquilk mart gubtrnarc poteji: ubi orts Java 
tmpejias ejl, ac turbato mari rapitur vtnto navis, turn viro tt gubernatore epus ejt, 

Liv. 1 . xxiv. n. 8. 

+ eri rn* ^iXori^Uftv i£av*i<j<tTfl r.ttpt, tw Znmvbu, 

t Tempus ac nccefttas bdlt % ac dijermn fumma return, fadebani ne quis aut in exm - 
plum exquirerct autjufpedum cupiditatis imperii confvlcm habcrct. Quin Ittudabant polius 
viagnitudinm amrni,- qudd cum Jummo i mptratort ejfe opus nip. Joint Jtquc baud 

dubit ejfe, minoris invidiam fuam, Ji qua ex re orintur, qudm utilitaUm nip* fieijet . 
Liv. xxiv. n. 9. 
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relpe&y-he had ehcffer^rather in fome fort to hazard-ins own- 
reputation, and -perhaps '^xpofe-his. chara&er to the- re¬ 
proaches of envious tongues, than to. be wanting in any 
fervice he could render his country*” ~ . 

l The Athenians alfo palled.a decree to .recah home all 

* ^ ^ >« • - 

their people that were in banifhmenU- They were afraid#. 
left Ariftides fhould join their enemies, and left his .credit 
fhould carry over a great many others tothe-fide^of the Bar* 
barians. But they had a very falfe notion of their citizen, 
who was infinitely remote from fuch fentiments,. Be that 
as it would, on this extraordinary junfture they thought fit 
to recal him; and Themiftocles was fo far from oppofing 
the decree for that purpofe, that he promoted it with all his 
credit and authority. The hatred and divifion of thefe great 
men had nothing in them of that implacable, bitter, and out¬ 
rageous fpirit, which prevailed among the Romans in the 
later times of the republic. The danger of the ftate was 
the means of their reconciliation, and when their fervice 
was neceffary to the prefervation of the public, they laid 
afide all their jealoufy and rancour: and we fhall fee by the 
fequel, that Ariftides was fo far from fecretly thwarting his 
ancient rival, that he zealoufly contributed to the fuccefs 
of his enterprifes, and to the advancement of his glory. 

The alarm increafed in Greece, in proportion as they re¬ 
ceived advice that the Perfian army advanced. If the 
Athenians and ^Lacedaemonians had been able to make no 
other refiftance than with their land forces, Greece had been 
utterly ruined and reduced to flavery. This exigence taught 
them how to fet a right value upon the prudent forefiglu 
of Themiftocles, who upon fome other pretext had caufed a 
hundred galleys to be built. Inftead ot judging like the reft 
of the Athenians, who looked upon the viftory of Marathon 

as the end of the war, he on the contrary confidered it ra- 

« 

ther as the beginning, or as the fignal of ftill greater battles, 
for which it was neceffary to prepare the Athenian people: 
and from that very time he began to think of raifuig Athens 
to a fuperiority over Sparta, which for a longtime had been 
the iniftrefs of all Greece. With this view he judged it ex¬ 
pedient to make the Athenian power entirely maritime, per- 

* Plut. in Arilt. p. 32s, 323. 
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ceiving very plainly that, as (he was fo weak by land, (he 
had no other way to render herfelf neceffztry to her allies, 
or formidable to her enemies. His opinion herein prevailed 
among the people in fpiip of the oppofition of Miltiades, 
whofe difference of opinion undoubtedly arofe from the 
little probability there was, that a people entirely unac¬ 
quainted with fighting at fea, and that were only capable of 
fitting out and arming very fmall veffels, fhould be able to 
withstand fo formidable a power as that of the Perfians, 
who had both a numerous land army, and a fleet of above a 
thoufand fhips. 

u The Athenians had fome filver mines in a part of Attica, 
called Laurium, the whole revenues and products of which 
ufed to be diftributed amongft them, Themiftocles had 
the courage to propofe to the people, that they fhould abolifh 
thefe diftributions, and employ that money in building 
veffels with three benches of oars, in order to make war 
upon the people of iEgina, againft whom he endeavoured 
to inflame their ancient jealoufy. No people are ever will¬ 
ing to facrifice their private interefts to the general utility of 
the public: for they feldam have fo much generofity of 
public fpirit, as to purchafe the welfare or prefervation of 
the ftate at their own expence. The Athenian people, how¬ 
ever, did it upon this occafion; moved by the lively remon- 
ftrances of Themiftocles, they confented, that the money 
which arofe from the produft of the mines, fhould be em¬ 
ployed in the building of a hundred galleys. Againft the 
arrival of Xerxes they doubled the number, and to that fleet 
Greece owed its prefervation, 

x When they came to the point of naming a general for 
the command of the navy, the Athenians, who alone had fur- 
nifhed the two thirds of it, laid claim to that honour, as ap-* 
pertaining to them, and their pretenfions were certainly juft 
and well grounded. It happened, however, that the fuffrages. 
of the allies all concurred in favour of Eurybiades, a Lace¬ 
daemonian. Themiftocles, though very afpiring after glory, 
thought it incumbent upon him on this occafion to neglett 
his own interefts for the common good of the nation: and 
giving the Athenians to underftand that, provided they be- 

« Plut, in Thcmift. p. 113. * Herod, 1 . viii. c. 213. 
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haved themfelves with courage and conduft, all the Grecians 
would quickly defire to confer the command upon them of 
.their own accord, he perfuaded them to confent, as he 
would do himfelf, to give up that point at prefent to the 
Spartans, It may juftly be faid that this prudent modera¬ 
tion in Themiftocles was another means ot faving the ftate. 

For the allies threatened to feparate themfelves from them, 
if they refufed to comply ; and if that had happened, 

Greece muft have been inevitably ruined. 

Sect, V, The Battle of Thermopylae, The Death of 

Leonidas . 

t f I 'HE only thing that now remained to be difcufled A, M, 
X was to know in what place they fhould refolve to Al f t 5 
meet the Perfians, in order to difpute their entrance into 480. 
Greece, The people of ThefTaly reprefented, that as they 
were the moft expofed, and likely to be firfl attacked by the 
enemy, it was but reafonable, that their defence and fecu- 
rity, on which the fafety of all Greece fo much depended, 

. fhould firfl be provided for; without which they fhould be 
obliged to .take other mealures, that would be contrary to 
their inclinations, but yet abfolutely neceffary, in cafe their 
country was left unproteftcd and deiencelefs. It was here¬ 
upon refolved, that ten thoufand men fhould be fent to guard 
the pafTage which feparates Macedonia from ThefTaly, near 
the river Peneus, between the mountains ot Olympus and 
Offa. But Alexander, the fon of Amyntas, kingot Mace¬ 
donia, having given them to underftand, that if they waited 
for the Perfians in that place, they muft inevitably be over¬ 
powered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopylae. 

The Theffalians, finding themfelves thus abandoned, with¬ 
out any further deliberations fubmitted to the PerfianS. 

2 Thermopylae is a ftrait or narrow pafs of Mount CEta, 
between Theftaly and Phocis, but twenty-five feet broad, 
which therefore might be defended by a fmall number of 
forces, and which was the only way through which the 
Perfian land army could enter Achaia, and advance to be. 
fiege Athens. This was the place where the Grecian army 

y Herod. I, vii, c. 172, 173, * Ibid. c. 175,177. 
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thought fit to wait for the enemy; the perfon who com¬ 
manded it was Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta* 

* Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march: he had 
given orders for his fleet to follow him along the coafl, and 
to regulate their motions according to thofe of the land 
army. Wherever he came, he found provifions and refrcfh- 
ments prepared beforehand, purfuant to the orders he had 
fent; and every city he arrived at gave him a magnificent 
entertainment, which coft immenfe fums of money, The 
vaft expence of thefe treats gave occafion to a witty faying 
of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the 
king was gone, faid, they ought to thank the gods that he eat 
but one meal a day, 

b In the fame country of Thrace, there was a prince who 
Ihowed an extraordinary greatnefs of foul on that occafion: 
it was the king of the JBifaltes, Whilfl all the other princes 
ran into fervitude, and bafely fubmitted to Xerxes, he 
bravely refufed to receive his yoke, or to obey him, Jtfot 
being in a condition to refifi; him with open force, he retired 
to the top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inacceflible 
place, and forbad all his fons, who were fix in number, to 
carry arms againft Greece. But they, either out of fear of 
Xerxes, or out of curiofity to fee fo important a war, fol¬ 
lowed the Perfians, in contradiftion to their father’s injunc¬ 
tion. On their return home, their father, to punifli fo direft 
a difobedience, condemned all his Tons to have their eyes 
put out. Xerxes continued his march through Thrace*. 
Macedonia, and Theflaiy, every thing giving way before 
him till he came to the ftrait of Thermopylae, 

c One cannot fee, without the utmoft aftonilhment, with 
what a handful of troops the Grecians oppofed the innu¬ 
merable army of Xerxes, We find a particular account 
of their number in Paufanias. All their forces joined to¬ 
gether, amounted only to eleven thqufaqd two hundred 
men. Of which number four thoufaqd only were em¬ 
ployed at Thcrmqpyla^ to defend the pafs. But thefe fol- 
diers, adds the hiftorian, were all determined to a man either 
to conquer or die. And what is it that an army of fuqh re- 
folution is not able to effeft? 

4 

*Herod. 1 . vii. c. xo 8 ,13a, ‘ Ibid, 1 . viii. c, 116. « Fauf, 1 .x. p. €45* 
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* When Xerxes advanced near the flraits of Thefrnopyiae, 
he was ftrangely furprifed to find that they were prepared 
to difpute his paflage. He had always flattered himfelf, that 
on the firlt hearing of his arrival, the Grecians would betake 
themfelves to flight; nor could he ever be perfuaded to be¬ 
lieve what Demaratus had told him from the beginning of 
his project, that at the firft pafs he came to, he would find 
his whole army flopped by a handful of men. He feat out 
a fpy before him to take a view of the enemy. The 
fpy brought him word that he found the Lacedaemonians 
out of their intrenchments, and that they were diverting 
themfelves with military exercifes and combing their hair: 
this was the Spartan manner of preparing themfelves for 
battle. 

Xerxes, Hill entertaining fome hopes of their flight, waited 
four days on purpofe to give them time to retreat. * And 
in this interval of time he ufed his utmofl endeavours to gain 
Leonidas, by making him magnificent promifes, and affur- 
ing him that he would make him mailer of all Greece, if he 
would come over to his party. Leonidas reje&ed his pro- 
pofal with fcorn and indignation. Xerxes having after¬ 
wards wrote to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a. 
ftyle and fpirit truly laconical, anfwered him in thefe words; 

* Come and take them . Nothing remained but to prepare 
themfelves to engage the Lacedaemonians. Xerxes firft 
commanded his Median forces to march againll them, with 
orders to take them all alive, and bring them to him. Thefe 
Medes were not able to fland the charge of the Grecians; 
and being {hamefully put to flight, they fhowed,-fays Hero¬ 
dotus+, that Xerxes had a great many men and but few 
foldiers. The next that were fent to face the Spartans, 
were thofe Perfians called the immortal band, which con- 
filled of ten thoufand men, and were the bell troops in the 
whole army. But thefe had no better fuccefs than the 
former. 


* Herod. 1 . vii. c. *07—231. Diod. 1 . xt. p. 3, 10, 

• Plut. in Lacou. Apoph. p. 2B5. 

• + Ot* tfoXXoi jwiv avfy^TToi tyjv, oXiyoi $1 Quod multi homines ejfcnl pauct 

nut cm viri . 
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Xerxes, oujt of all hopes of being able to force bis. Way 
through troops fo determined to conquer or die, was ex* 
tremely perplexed, and could not tell what Tefoiution to take* 
when an inhabitant of the country came to him, and difco- 
vered a fecret *path to the top of an eminence, which over* 
looked and commanded the Spartan forces. He quickly 
difpatched a detachment thither, which marching all night, 
arrived there at the break of day, and pofTefied themfelves 
of that advantageous poll. 

The Greeks were foon apprized of this misfortune; and 
Leonidas feeing that it was now impoflible to repulfe the 
enemy, obliged the reft of the allies to retire, but flayed 
himfelf with his three hundred Lacedaemonians, all revolv¬ 
ing to die with their leader, who being told by the oracle, 
that either Lacedaemon or her king muft neceflarily perifh, 
determined, without the leaft difficulty or hefitation, to fa- 
crifice himfelf for his country. The Spartans loft all hopes 
either of conquering or efcaping, and looked upon Ther¬ 
mopylae as their burying-place. The king, exhorting his 
men to take fome nourifhment, and telling them at the fame 
time that they Ihould fup together with Pluto, they fet up a 
Jhout of joy , as if they had been invited to a banquet, and 
full of ardour advanced with their king to battle. The 
ihock was>exceeding violent and bloody. Leonidas himfelf 
was one of the firft that fell. The endeavours of the Lace- 
dannopians to defend his dead body were incredible. At 
length, not vanquifhed, but oppre fled by numbers, they all 
Jell, except one man, who efcaped to Sparta, where he was 
treated as a. coward and traitor to his country, and nobody 
would keep company or converfe with him. But foon after¬ 
wards he made a glorious amends for bis fault at the battle of 
Plataea, where he diilinguiflicd himfelf in an extraordinary 
manner. f Xerxes, enraged to the laft degree againft Leoni¬ 
das for daring to make head againft him,-caufed his dead 
body to be hung up on a gallows, and made his intended 
dilhonour of his enemy his own immortal fhamc. 

f Herod. J, vii. c. 238. 

* When the Gauls, two hundred years after this, came to invade Greece, 
they poddlcd themfelves of the ftraits of Thermopylic by means of the fame 
by-path, which the Grecians had ftill ncglettcd to iecurc. Pausan. L. i. 

Ji. 7&8. . 
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Some time after thefe tranfaftions, by order of the Am- 
phyttions, a magnificent monument was erefted at Thermo¬ 
pylae to the honour of thefe brave defenders of Greece, and 
upon the monument were two infcriptions ; one of which 
was general, and related to all thofe that died at Thermo¬ 
pylae* importing that the Greeks of Peloponnefus, to the 
number only of four thoufand, had made head againft the 
Perfian army, which confifled of three millions of men : the 
other related to the Spartans in particular. It was compofed 
by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable for its fim- 
plicity. It is as follows: 

■fr n ayJIeAov AaxgSa/^tovio/y, on rrj Ss 

T OiS XtlVCOV KJElOotAEVOi VO/A.’/XO/y. 

That is to fay, Go , pajftnger, and tell at Laced<zmon % that 
we died here in obedience to her facred laws . Forty years af¬ 
terwards, Paufanias, who obtained the viftory of Plataea, 
caufed the bones of Leonidas to be carried from Thermo- 
pylse to Sparta, and ere&ed a magnificent monument to his 
memory; near which was likewife another erefted for Pau~ 
fanias. Every year at thefe tombs was a funeral oration 
pronounced to the honour of thefe heroes, and a public 
game, wherein none but Lacedaemonians had a right to par¬ 
take, in order to (how, that they alone were concerned in 
the glory obtained at Thermopylae. 

s Xerxes in that affair loft above twenty thoufand men, 
among which were two of the king's brothers. He was very 
fenfible, that fo great a lofs, which was a manifeft proof of 
the courage of their enemies, was capable of alarming and 
difeouraging his foldiers. In order therefore to conceal 
the knowledge of it from them, he caufed all his men that 
were killed in that a£lion, except a thoufand, whole bodies 
he ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown together 
into large holes, which were fecretly made, and covered 
over afterwards with earth and herbs. This flratagem fuc- 
ceeded very ill: for when the foldiers in his fleet, being 

* Herod; 1 . viit. c. 24, 25. 

* Pari auimo Lactdacmonii in Thtrmopylis occideruntin quos Simonides t 

£ic t hofpes , Sparta nos it hic vidijfcjaccntts, 

Dumfanffii patriot legikis obftquhmr - . 

Crc, Tufc.‘ Qusefi, 1. i, n. 
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curious to fee the field of battle, obtained leave to come 
thither for that purpofe, it ferved rather to difcover his own 
littlenefs of foul, than to conceal the number of the {lain. 

h J)ifmayed with a viftory that had coft him fo dear, he 
aiked Demaratus, if the Lacedaemonians had many fuch fol* 
diers. That prince told him, that the Spartan republic had a 
great many cities belonging to it, of which all the inhabitants 
were exceeding brave; but that the inhabitants of Lacedae* 
tnon, who were properly called Spartans, and who were 
about eight thoufand in number, furpafied all the left in 
valour, and were all of them fuch as thofe who had iought 
under Leonidas. 

I return a little to the battle of Thermopylae, the iffue 
of which, fatal in appearance, might make an impreffion 
upon the minds of the readers to the difadvantage of the 
Lacedaemonians, and occafion their courage to be looked 
upon as the effeft of a prefumptuous temerity, or a defpe- 
rate refolution. 

That a&ion of Leonidas, with his three hundred Spartans, 
was not the effeft of raftmefs or defpair, but was a wife and 
noble conduft, as l Ddodoru$ Siculus has taken care .to ob- 
ferve in the magnificent encomium upon that famous en¬ 
gagement, to which he afcribes the fuccefs of all the enfu- 
ing vi&ories and campaigns. Leonidas, knowing that 
Xerxes marched at the head of all the forces of the eaft, in 
order to overwhelm and crufli a little country by the dint of 
his numbers, rightly conceived from the fuperiority of liis 
genius and imderftanding, that if they pretended to make 
the; fuccefs of that war confift in oppofing force to force, and 
numbers to numbers, all the Grecian nations together would 
never be able to equal the Pcrfians, or to difpute the vic¬ 
tory with them; that it was therefore necelfary to point out 
to Greece another means of fafety and prefervation, whilft 
fhe was under thefe alarms; and that they ought to {how the 
whole univerfe, who had all their eyes upon them, whal 
glorious things may be done, when greatncfs of mind u 
oppofed to force of body, true courage and bravery again!) 
blind impetuofity, the love of liberty againft tyrannical op 
. predion, and a few difeiplined veteran troops againft 3 con 

Mlcrod. 1 . vii. c. 134, 137. * Lib. xi. p. 9. 
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fufed multitude, though never fo numerous; Thefe brave 
Lacedaemonians thought it became them, who were the 
choiceft foldiers of the chief people of Greece, to devote 
themfelves to certain death, in order to make the Perfians 
fenfible how difficult it is to reduce free men to flavery, and 
to teach the reft of Greece, by their example, either to vari- 
quifli or to perilh. 

I do not copy thefe fentiments'from my own invention, 
or afcribe them to Leonidas without foundation ; they are 
plainly comprifed in that fhort anfwer, which that worthy 
king of Sparta made a certain Lacedaemonian; who, being 
aftonifhed at the generous refolution the king had taken, 
fpoke to him in this manner: “ k Is it poffible then, Sir, that 
you can think of marching with a handful of men againft 

fuch a mighty and innumerable army ?”-“ If we are to 

reckon upon numbers,” replied Leonidas, “ all the people 
of Greece together would not be fufficient, fince a fmall part 
of the Perfian army is equal to all her inhabitants: but if 
we are to reckon upon valour, my little troop is more than 


fufficient.” 

The event ffiowed the juftnefs of this prince’s fentiments. 
That iiluftrious example of courage aftonifhed the Perfians, 
and gave new fpirit and vigour to the Greeks, The lives 
then of this heroic leader and his brave troop were not 
thrown away, but ufefully employed ; and their death was 
attended with a double effeft, more great and lafting than 
they themfelves had imagined. On one hand, it was in a 
manner the feed of their enfuing viftories, which made the 
Perfians for ever after lay afide all thoughts of attacking 
Greece; fo that during the feven or eight fucceeding reigns, 
there was neither any prince who durft entertain Inch a de- 
fign, nor any flatterer in his court, who durft propofe the' 
thing to him. On the other hand, fuch a fignal and ex¬ 
emplary inftance of intrepidity made an indelible impreffion 
upon all the reft of the Grecians, and left aperfualion deep¬ 
ly rooted in their hearts, that they were able to fubdue the 
Perfians, and fubvert their vaft empire. Cimon was the man 
who made the firft attempt of that kind with fuccefs. Age- 
filaus afterwards pufhed that defign fo far, that he made 


k FIut. in Lacon, Apoph, p. 225. 
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the great monarch tremble in his palace at Sufa. Alexan¬ 
der at laft accomplished it with incredible facility. He 
never had the leaft doubt, no more than the Macedonians 
who followed him, or the whole country of Greece, that 
chole him general in that expedition, but that with thirty 
thoufand men he could reduce the Perfian empire, as 
three hundred Spartans had been fufficient to check the 
united forces of the whole Eaft. 

Sect. VJ. Naval Battle near Artemija . 

* r jpHE very fame day on which pafled the glorious aftion 
A at Thermopylae, there was alfo an engagement at fea 
between the two fleets. That oi the Grecians, exclufive of 
the little galleys and fmall boats, confifted of two hundred 
and feventy-one veflels. This fleet had lain by near Arte- 
mifa, a promontory of Eubcea upon the northern coaft to¬ 
wards the ftraits. That of the enemy, which was much 
more numerous, was near the fame place, but had lately 
fuffered in a violent tempeft, which had deftroyed above 
four hundred of their veflels, Notwithftanding this lofs, as 
it was ftill vaftly fuperior in number to that of the Grecians, 
which they were pieparing to fall upon, they detached two 
hundred of their veflels, with orders to wait about Eubcea, 
to the end that none of the enemy’s veflels might be able 
to efcape them. The Grecians having got intelligence of 
that reparation, immediately fet fail in the night, in order 
to attack that detachment at day-break the next morning. 
But not meeting with it, they went towards the evening and 
tell upon the bulk ot the enemy's fleet, which they treated 
very roughly. Night coming on, they were obliged to fe- 
parate, and both parties retired to their poll. But the very 
night that parted them, proved more pernicious to the Pcr- 
fians than the engagement which had preceded, from a vio¬ 
lent florm of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, 
which diftrclfed and harafled their veflels till break ol day; 
and the two hundred fhips alfo, that had been detached from 
their fleet, as we mentioned belore, were almoil all call away 
upon the coaft of Eubcea; it being the will of the gods, 

1 Herod, l.vLii. c. i—*8. Diod. 1 . xi.p. to, u, 
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Herodotus, that the two fleets fhould become very near 

The Athenians having the fame day received a reinforce¬ 
ment of fifty-three veffels, the Grecians, who were apprifed, 
of the wreck that had befallen part of the enemy’s fleet, 
fell upon the (hips of the Cilicians at the fame hour they had 
attacked the fleet the day before, and funk a great number 
of them. The Perfians, being afhamed to fee themfelves 
thus infulted by an enemy that was fo much inferior in 
number, thought fit the next day to appear firft in adifpofi- 
tion to engage. The battle was very obftinate this time, 
and the fuccefs pretty near equal on both fides, excepting 
that the Perfians, who were incommoded by the largenefs 
and number of their veffels, fuftained much the greater lofs* 
Both parties however retired in good order. 

“All thefe aftions, which palled near Artemifa, did not 
bring matters to an abfolute decifion, but contributed very 
much to animate the Athenians, as they were convinced by 
their own experience, that there is nothing really formida¬ 
ble, either in the number and magnificent ornaments of 
veffels, or in the Barbarians infolent fhouts and fongs of 
viftory, to men that know how to come to clofe engage¬ 
ment, and that have the courage to fight with fteadinefs 
and refolution; and that the beft way ot dealing with fuch 
an enemy, is to defpife all that vain appearance, to advance 
boldly up to them, and to charge them brifkly and vigo- 
roufly without ever giving ground. 

The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence of 
what had paffed at Thermopylae, rcfolved upon the courfe 
they were to take without any further deliberation. They 
immediately failed away from Artemifa, and advancing to-i 
ward the heart of Greece, they flopped at Salamin, a little 
ifle very near and over again!! Attica. Whilft the fleet was 
retreating, Themiltocles paffed through all the places where 
it was neceflary for the enemies to come to land, in order to 
take in frefli water or other provisions, and in large cha¬ 
racters engraved upon the rocks and the ftones the follow, 
ing words, which he addrelfed to the Ionians; “ Be of our 
fide, ye people of Ionia: come over to the party of your fa* 

n * Plut. in Thcmift. p. 1*3,117. Her. 1 . viii. c. at, aa, 
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fliers, who expofe their own lives for no other end than to 
maintain your liberty: or if you cannot poffibly do that, at 
leaft do the Perfians all the mifchief you can, when we are 
engaged with them, and put their army into diforder and 
cohfufion.” 11 By this means Themiftocles hoped either to 
bring the Ionians really over to their party, or at leaft to 
render them fufpe&ed to the Barbarians. We fee this ge¬ 
neral had his thoughts always intent upon his bufinefs, and 
neglefied nothing that could contribute to the fuccefs of his 

defigns. 

% 

Sect. VII. The Athenians abandon their City, which is 

taken and burnt by Xerxes . 

X ERXES in the mean time was entered into the coun¬ 
try of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was burn¬ 
ing and plundering the cities of the Phocians. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Peloponnefus, having no thoughts but to fave their 
own country, refolved to abandon all the reft, and to bring 
all the Grecian forces together within the ifthmus, over 
which they intended to build a ftrong wall from one fea to 
the other, a fpace of near five miles Englilh. The Athenians 
were highly provoked at fo bafe a defertion, feeing them- 
felves ready to fall into the hands of the Perfians, and likely 
to bear the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. Some 
time before they had confulted the oracle of Delphos, which 
had given them for an anfwer, “ 0 that there would be no 
way of faving the city but by walls of wood.” The fenti- 
ments of the peopleweremuch divided about this ambiguous 
expreftion: fome thought it was to be underftood to mean 
the citadel, becaufe heretofore it had been furrounded with 
wooden palifades. But Themiftocles gave another fenfe to 
the words, which was much more natural, underftanding 
it to intend (hipping; and demonftrated, that the only mea- 
fures they had to take were to leave the city empty, and to 
embark all the inhabitants. But this was a refolution the 
people would not at all give ear to, as thinking themfelves 
inevitably loft, and not even caring to conquer, when once 
they had abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs 

* Bcrod.d. viii. c. 40, 41. • Herod. 1 . vii. c. 19—143. 
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of their anceftors. Here Themiftocles had occafion for all 
his addrefs and all his eloquence to work upon the people. 
After he had represented to them, that Athens did not confift 
either of its walls, or its houfes, but of its citizens, and that 
the faving of thefe was the prefervation of the city, he en¬ 
deavoured to perfuade them by the argument moll capable 
of making an impreffion upon them in the unhappy, affliQ:- 
ed, and dangerous condition they were then in, I mean the 
argument and motive of divine authority; giving them to 
'underftand by the very words of the oracle, and by the pro¬ 
digies which had happened, that their removing for a time 
from Athens was manifeftly the will of the gods. 

* p A decree was therefore paHed, by which, in order to 

fo hard in the refolution of deferting 

the city, it was ordained, “that Athens fhould be given up in 
truft into the hands, and committed to the keeping and 
prote£tion of Minerva, patronefs of the Athenian people; 
that all fuch inhabitants as were able to bear arms, Ihould 
go on Ihipboard; and that every citizen Ihould provide, as 
well as he could, for the fafety and fecurity of his wife, 
children, and Haves.” 

* The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who was at this 
time very young, was of great weight on this fmgular oc* 

• cafion. Followed by his companions, with a gay and cheer* 
ful countenance, he went publicly along the ftreet of the 
Cerimachus to the citadel, in order to confecrate a bit of a 
bridle, which he carried in his hand, in the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva, defigning to make the people underftand by this re¬ 
ligious and affe&ing ceremony, that they had no further 
bufinefs with landforces, and that it behoved them now to 
betake themfelves entirely to fea. After he had made an 
offering of this bit, he took one of the fhields that hung 
upon the wall of the temple, paid his devotions to the god- 
defs, went down to the water fide, and was the firft, who 
by his example infpired the greateft part of the people 
with confidence and refolution, and encouraged them to 
embark. 

The major part of them fent their fathers and mothers* 

r Ibid, 1 . viii, c. 51—54. Plut. in Thcmift. p. U7* 

\ Plut, in Cim. p. *8,. 
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that were old, together with their wives and children, to 
the city of * Trezene, the inhabitants of which received 
them with great humanity and generofity. For they made 
an ordinance, that they fhould be maintained at the expence 
of the public, and affigned for each perfon’s fubfiftence two 
oboli a day, which were worth about two-pence Englilh 
money. Befides this, they permitted the children to gather 
fruit wherever they pleafed, or wherever they came, and 
fettled a fund for the payment of the matters, who had the 
care of their education. What a beautiful thing it is to fee 
a city, expofed as this was to the greateft dangers and ca¬ 
lamities, extend her care and generofity in the very midft of 
fuch alarms, even to the education of other people’s chil¬ 
dren ! 

When the whole city came to embark, fo moving and 
melancholy a fpeftacle drew tears from the eyes of all that 
were prefent, and at the fame time occasioned great admira¬ 
tion with regard to the fteadinefs and courage of thofe 
men, who fent their fathers and mothers another way, and 
to other places, and who, without being moved either at 
their grief and lamentations, or at the tender embraces of 
their wives and children, patted over with fo much firmnefs 
andrefolutiontoSalamin. But that which extremely raifed 
and augmented the general compaflion was the great num¬ 
ber of old men that they were forced to leave in the city on 
account of their age and infirmities, and of which many vo¬ 
luntarily remained there, on a motive of religion, believing 
the citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle in the fore- 
mentioned ambiguous expreflion of wooden walls. There 
was no creature, (for hiftory has judged this circumftance 
worthy of being remembered;) there was no creature, I fay, 
even to the very domeftic animals, but what took part in this 
public mourning, nor was it pottible for a man to fee thefe 
poor creatures run howling and crying after their maf- 
ters, who were going a (hip-board, without being touched 
and affe&cd. Among all the reft of thefe animals, particular 
notice is taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the fa¬ 
ther of Pericles, which not being able to endure to fee 

* This was a (mail city fituatc upon the fide, in that part of the Pclo- 
ponnefus called Argolis. 
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himfelf abandoned by his mailer, jumped into the fea after 
him, and continued fwimming as near as he could to the 
veffel his mafter was on board of, till he landed quite fpent 
at Salamin, and died the moment after upon the (hore. In 
the fame place, even in Plutarch’s time, they ufed to {how 
the fpot wherein this faithful animal was faid. to be buried, 
which was called the dog's burying place. 

r Whilft Xerxes was continuing his march, fome de- 
ferters from Arcadia came and joined his army. The king 
having afked them what the Grecians were then doing, was 
extremely furprifed when he was told, that they were em* 
ployed in feeing the games and combats then celebrating at 
Olympia: and his furprife was ftill increafed, when he 
underftood that the viftor’s reward in thofe engagements 
was only a crown of olive. What men mull they be, cried 
one of the Perfian nobles with great wonder and aftonilh- 
ment, that are affefted only with honour, and not with 
money! 

s Xerxes had fent off a confiderable detachment of his 
army to plunder the temple at Delphos, in which She knew 
there were immenfe treafures, being refolved to treat Apollo 
with no more favour than the other gods, whofe temples 
he had pillaged. If we may believe what Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus fay of this matter, as foon as ever this 
detachment advanced near the temple of Minerva, furnam- 
ed the Provident, the air grew dark on a fudden, and a 
violent tempeft arofe, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder and lightning; and two huge rocks having fevered 
thcmfelves from the mountain, fell upon the Perfian troops, 
and crulhed the greateft part of them. 

* The other part of the army marched towards the city 
of Athens, which was deferted by all its inhabitants, ex¬ 
cept a fmall number of citizens who had retired into the 
citadel, where they defended themfelves with incredible 
bravery, till they were all killed, and would hearken to no 
terms of accommodation whatfoever. Xerxes, having 
ftormed the citadel, reduced it to allies. He immediately 
difpatchcd a courier to Sufa to carry the agreeable news 

* Herod. 1 , vlii. c, 16. • Herod. 1 . viii. c, 35—.39, Died. 1 . xi, p. 1 z. 

‘ Herod. 1 . ii. c. 50—44. 
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of his fuccefs to Artabanes his uncle ; and at the fame time 
fent him a great number of piftures and ftatues. .^Thofe 
of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, the ancient deliverers of 
Athens, were fent with the reft. One of the Antiochufes, 
king of Syria, (I do not know which of them, nor at what 
time it was) returned them to the Athenians, being per-r 
fuaded he could not poffibly make them a more accept¬ 
able prefent. 


> 


Sect. VIII. Battle of Salamin . Precipitate return of 
Xerxes into Afia . The Characters of Themijlocles and 
Arijlides . • The Defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily . 


A 


T this time a divifion arofe among the commanders of 
the Grecian fleet; and the confederates in a .council 
of war, which was held for that purpofe, were of very dif? 
ferent fentiments concerning the place for engaging the ene¬ 
my. Some of them, and indeed the major part, at the head 
of whom was Eurybiades, the generaliffimo of the fleet, were 
for having them advance near the ifthmus of Corinth, that 
they might be nearer the land army, which was polled there 
to guard that pafs under the command of Cleombrotus, Le¬ 
onidas’s brother, and more ready for the defence of Pelo- 
ponnefus. Others, at the head of whom was Themiftocles, 
alleged, that it would be betraying of their country to 
abandon fo advantageous a poll as that of Salamin. And 
as he fiipported his opinion with abundance of warmth, 
Eurybiades lifted up his cane over him in a menacing man¬ 
ner. “Strike,” fays the Athenian, unmoved at the infult, 
but hear me:” and continuing his difcourfe, proceeded to 
Ihow of what importance it was for the fleet of the Gre¬ 
cians, whofe veflels were lighter and much fewer in num¬ 
ber than thofe of the Perfians, to engage in fuch a ftrait as 
that of Salamin, which would render the enemy incapable 
of ufing a great part of their forces. Eurybiades, who could 
not help being furprifed at this moderation in Themiftocles, 
fubnjitted to his reafons, or at leaft complied with his opi¬ 
nion, for fear the Athenians, whofe (hips made up above 

u Paufan. U i. p. 14, 

9 Herod. 1 « viii. c. 56, & 65. Plut, in Thcmift. p, 117, 
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one half of the fleet, fliould feparate themfelves from the 
allies, as their general had taken occafion to infinuate. 

v A council of war was alfo held on the fide of the Per- 

— 

flans, in order to determine whether they fhould hazard a 
naval engagement; Xerxes himfelf was come to the fleet to 
take the advice of his captains and officers, who were all 
unanimous for the battle, becaufe they knew it was agree- 
. able to the king’s inclination. Queen Artemifa was the only 
perfon who oppofed that refolution. She represented the 
dangerous confequence of qoming to blows with people 
much more converfant and more expert in maritime affairs 
•than the Perfians; alleging, that the lofs of a battle at fea 
would be attended with the ruin of their land army; where- 
as, by protra&ing the war, and approaching Peloponnefus, 
they would create jealoufies and divifions among their ene¬ 
mies, or rather augment the divifion already very great 
amongft them; that the confederates in that cafe would not 
fail to feparate from one another, to return and defend their 
refpe&ive countries ; and that then the king without diffi¬ 
culty, and almoft without finking a ftroke, might make 
himfelf mafter of all Greece. This wife advice was not 
followed, and a battle was refolved upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill fuccefs of all his former engage¬ 
ments at fea to his own abfence, was refolved to be witnefs 

i 

of this from the top of an eminence, where he caufed a 
throne to be erefled for that purpofe. This might have 
contributed in fome meafure to animate his forces: but there 
is another much more fare and effe&ual means of doing it, I 
mean, by the prince’s real prefence and example, when he 
himfelf {hares in the danger, and thereby (hows himfelf wor¬ 
thy of being the foul and head of a brave and numerous 
body of men ready to die for his fervice. A prince that has 
not this fort of fortitude which nothing can fhake, and 
which even takes new vigour from danger, may neverthelefs 
be endued with other excellent qualities, but then he is by 
no means proper to command an army. No qualification 
whatfoevcr can fupply the want of courage in a general: 
and the # more he labours to fliow the appearance of it, when 

r Ibid. c. 67—70. 

* Quanto magis occultun ac abdcrc pavorcm nitehntur } manifcjliuspavidi% Tacit, Hid. 
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I 

he has riot the reality, the more he difcovers his cowardice 
and fear. There is, it mull be owned, a vaft difference be¬ 
tween a general officer and a fimple foldier. Xerxes ought 
not to have expofed his perfon otherwife than became a 
prince; that is to fay, as the head, not as the hand: as he, 
whofe bufinefs it is to direft and give orders, not as thofe 
.who are to put them in execution. But to keep himfelf 
entirely at a diftance from danger, and to aft no other part 
than that of a fpeftator, was really renouncing the quality 
and office of a general. 

2 Themiftocles knowing, that fome of the commanders in 
the Grecian fleet ftill entertained thoughts of failing to¬ 
wards the Ifthmus, contrived to have notice given under¬ 
hand to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now affem- 
bled together iri one place, it would be an eafy matter for 
him to fubdue and deftroy them all together; whereas, it 
they once feparated from one another, as they were going 
to -do, he might never meet with another opportunity fo 
favourable. The king gave in to this opinion; and imme¬ 
diately commanded a great number of his veffels to furround 
Salamin by night, in order to make it imprafticable for the 
Greeks to quit their poll 

a Nobody among the Grecians perceived that their army 
was furrounded in this manner. Ariftides came by night 
time from iEgina, where he had fome forces under his 
command, and with very great danger parted through the 
whole fleet of the enemy. When he came up to Themi- 
ftocles’s tent, he took him afide, and fpoke to him in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: “ If we are wife, Themiftocles, we {hail 
from henceforward lay afide that vain and childifh diffen- 
tion, that has hitherto divided us, and ftrive with a more no¬ 
ble and ufeful emulation, which of us (hall render the bed 
ferVice to his country, you by commanding and doing the 
duty of a wife and able captain, and I by obeying your or¬ 
ders, and by aflifting you with my perfon and advice." He 
then informed him of the army’s being furrounded with the 
fhips of the Pcrfians, and warmly exhorted him to give them 
battle without delay. Themiftocles, extremely aftoniihed 

* Herod. I. viit.c. 74—78, 

* pint. in Arift, p. 3*3. Herod. 1 . viii, c, 78—82. 
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at fuch a greatnefs of foul, and fuch a noble and generoui 
franknefs, was fomewhat alhamed, that he had fuffered him- 
felf to be fo much excelled by his rival; but without being 
afhamed to own it, he promifed Ariftides,* that he would 
henceforward imitate his generofity, and even exceed it, if 
it werepoffibie, in the whole of his future conduft. Then, 
after having imparted to him the llratagem he had contrived 
to deceive the Barbarian, he defired him to go in perfon to 
Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there was no 
other means of fafety for them, than to engage the enemy 
by fea at Salamin; which commiffion Anilides executed 
with pleafure and fuccefs; for he was in great credit and 
efteem with that general. 

b Both fides therefore prepared themfelves for the battle. 
The Grecian fleet confifted of three hundred and eighty fail 
of ihips, which in every thing followed the direftion and 
orders of Themiftocles. As nothing efcaped his vigilance, 
and as, like an able commander, he knew how to improve 
every circumftance and incidence to advantage, before he 
would begin the engagement he waited till a certain wind, 
which arofe regularly every day at a certain hour, and which 
was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As 
foon as this wind rofe, the fignal was given for battle. The 
Perfians, who knew that their king had his eyes upon them, 
advanced with fuch courage and impetuofity, as were capable 
of ftriking any enemy with terror. But the heat of the firft 
attack quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. 
Everything was contrary to, and difadvantageous for them: 
the wind, which blew direftly in their faces; the height 
and the heavinefs of their veflels, which could not move 
and turn without great difficulty, and even the number of 
their (hips, which was fo far from being of ufe to them, that 
it only ferved to embarrafs them in a place fo ftrait and nar¬ 
row as that they fought in: whereas, on the fide of the 
Grecians, every thing was done with good order, and with¬ 
out hurry or confufion; becaufe every thing was direfted 
by one commander. The Ionians, whom Themiftocles had 
advifed by ehara&ers engraven on ftones along the coafts of 
Euboea to remember from whom they derived their original, 

* Herod. 1 . viii, c. 84.-96* 
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were the firft that betook themfelves to flight, and were 
quickly followed by the reft of the fleet. But queen Ar- 
temifa diftinguifhed herfelf by incredible efforts of resolu¬ 
tion and courage, fo that Xerxes, who faw in what manner 
fhe had behaved herfelf, cried out, * that the men had be¬ 
haved like women in this engagement, and that the women 
had fhowed the courage of men* The Athenians, being 
enraged that a woman had dared to appear in arms againft 
them, had promifed a reward of ten thoufand drachmas to 
any one that fhould be able to take her alive: but Ihe had 
the good fortune to efcape their purfuits. If they had taken 
her, .flie could hav-e deferved nothing from them but the 
higheft commendations, and the molt honourable and gene¬ 
rous treatment. 

e The manner in which that t queen efcaped ought not to 
be omitted. Seeing herfelf warmly purfued by an Athenian 
fhip, from which it feemed impoftible for her to efcape, fhe 
hung out Grecian colours, and attacked one of the Perfian 
veffels, on board of which was Damafithymus, king of d Ca- 
lynda, with whom (he had fome difference, and funk it: this 
made her purfuers believe that her fhip was one of the 
Grecian fleet, and give over the chace. 

Such was the fuccefs of the battle of Salamin, one of the 
moft memorable aflions related in ancient hiftory, and which 
has, and will* render the name and courage of the Grecians 
famous for ever. A great number of the Perfian Chips were 
taken, and a much greater funk upon this occafion. Many 
ot their allies, who dreaded the king's cruelty no lefs than 

c Herod. I, viii. c. 87, 88. Polygon. 1 . via. c. ^3, d A city of Lycia, 

0< (Atv riv^fg yjyovcto-i (ao 1 ywauus, ai $t ytiyainiC 

Artemijia inter primes duces helium accerimd cxchat . Qiiippty ut in vird muliehrevi ti- 
mrem y tta in mulicrc virilemaudaciam cerneres , Justin, 1 . ii,c. 12. 

+ It appears, that Artcmifa valued herfelf no lefs upon ftratagem than c.ou* 
rage, and at the fame time was not very delicate in the choice of the meafures 
fhe ufed. It is faid, that being defirous of feiaing Latmus, a fmali city of 
Cana, that lay very commodioufly for her, (he laid her troops in ambu(h,and 
under pretence of celebrating the feaft of the mother of the gods, in a wood 
confecratcd to her near that city, that (he repaired thither with a great train 
of eunuchs, women, drums, and trumpets. The inhabitants ran in throngs to 

Icc that religious ceremonyand in the mean time Artcmifa’s troops look 
poireHion of the place. Stratag. i. viii. c. 53 , 
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the enemy, made the beft of their way into their own 
country. 

Themiftocles, in a fecret converfation with Ariftides, pro- 
pofed to his confideration, in order to found him and to 
learn his true fentiments, whether it would not be proper 
fpr them to fend fome veffeis to break down the bridge, 
which Xerxes had caufed to be built; to the end, fays he, 
that we may take Alia into Europe: but though he made 
this propofal, he was far from approving it. Ariftides, be¬ 
lieving him to be in earned:, argued very warmly and ftre- 
nuoufly againft any fuch project, and reprefented to him 
how dangerous it was to reduce fo powerful an enemy to 
defpair, from whom it was their bufinefs to deliver them- 
felves as foon as poflible. Themiftocles feemed to acquiefce 
in his reafons; and in order to haften the king’s departure, 
contrived to have him fecretly informed, that the Grecians 
defigned to break down the bridge. The point Themi¬ 
ftocles feems to have had in view by this falfe confidence, 
was to ftrengthen himfelf with Ariftides’s poinion, which 
was of great weight againft that of the other generals, in 
cafe they inclined to go and break down the bridge. Per¬ 
haps too he might aim at guarding himfelf by this means 
againft the ill-will of his enemies, who might one day accufe 
him of treafon before the people, if ever they came to know 
that he had been the author of that fecret advice to Xerxes. 

c Thi$ prince, being frightened on fuch news, made the 
beft ufe he could of his time, and fet out by night, leaving 
Mardonius behind him, with an army of three hundred 
thoufand men, in order to reduce Greece, if he was able. 
The Grecians, who expe&ed that Xerxes would have come 
to another engagement the next day, having learnt that he 
was fled, purfued him as faft as they could, but to no pur- 
pofe. f They had deftroyed two hundred of the enemy’s 
fhips, befides thofe which they had taken. The remainder 
of the Perfian fleet, after having fuffered extremely by the 
winds in their paffage, retired towards the coaft of Afia, and 
entered into the port of Cuma, a city in ^Eolia, where they 
paftfcd the winter, without daring afterwards to return into 

Greece. 

« Herod, 1 . viii, c, 115—lao. f ibid, c, 130. 
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Xerxes , took the reft of his army along with him, and* 
marched by the way of the Hellefpont. As no provifions 
had been prepared for them before-hand, they underwent 
great hardships during their whole march, which lafted five 
and forty days. After having confumed all the fruits they 
could find, the foldiers were obliged to live upon herbs, and 
even upon the bark and leaves of trees. This occafioned a 
great ficknefs in the army; and great numbers died of fluxes 
and the plague. 

The king, through cagernefs and impatience to make his 
efcape, left his army behind him, and travelled on before 
with a fmall retinue, in order to reach the bridge with the 
greater expedition: but when he arrived at the place, he 
found the bridge broken down by the violence of the 
waves, in a great tempeft that had happened, and was re¬ 
duced to the,neceflity of palling the ftrait in a cock-boat.. 
* This was a fpeftacle very proper to (how mankind the 
mutability of all earthly things, and theinftability ol human 
greatnefs; a prince, whofe armies and fleets the land and fea 
were fcarce able to contain a little while before, now Heal¬ 
ing away in a little boat, almoft without any fervants or at¬ 
tendants! Such was the event and fuccefs of Xerxes's 
expedition againft Greece, 

If we compare Xerxes with himfelf at different times and 
on different occafions, we (hall hardly know him fo t the 
lame man. When affairs were under confideration and de¬ 
bate, no perfon could (how more courage and intrepidity 
t ban this prince: he is furprifed, and even offended, if any 
one forefees the leall difficulty in the execution of his pro- 
je£ls, or fhows any apprehenfion concerning events. But 
when he comes to the point of execution, and to the hour 
of danger, he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but 
faving his own life and perfon. Here we have a fenfible 
and evident proof of the difference between true courage, 
which is never deftitute of prudence; and temerity, always 
blind and prefumptuous. A wife and great prince weighs 
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* Erat ns fpettaculo digna , et ejlmationc fortis Humana , return vatictate mnpni&p 
in exiguo latentcm videre navigio t quem paulo ante vix aquor omne capicbat; cartnltm 

etiam omnifervorum mini/lerio % cujus cxcrcituS) propter multitudinem t tetris graves erant. 
JusTiN, I. ii. c. tg. 
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every thing, and examines all circumftances before he'enters 
into a * war, of which he is not afraid, but at the fame time 
does not defire; and when the time of aftion is come, the 
fight of danger ferves only to animate his courage. Pre- 
fumption inverts this order. + When {he has introduced 
aflfurance and boldnefs, where wifdom and circumfpeftion 
ought to prefide, (he admits fear and defpair, where courage 

and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

g The firft thing the Grecians took care of after the battle 
of Salamin, was to fend the firft fruits of the rich fpoil they 
had taken to Delphos. Cimon, who was then very young, 
fignalized himfelf in a particular manner in that engage¬ 
ment, and performed aftions of fuch diftinguiffied valour, as 
acquired him a great reputation, and made him be confi- 
dered from henceforth as a citizen, that would be capable ot 
rendering the moll important fervices to his country on fu¬ 
ture occafions. 

h But Themiftocles carried off almoft all the honour of 
this viftory, which was the moft fignal that ever the Grecians 
obtained over the Perfians. The force of truth obliged even 
thofe, who envied his glory moft, to render him this tefti- 
mony. It was a cuftom in Greece, that after a battle,.the 
commanding officers fhould declare who had diftinguifhed 
themfelves moft, by writing in a paper the names of the man 
who had merited the firft prize, and of him who had merited 
the fecond. On this occafion, by a judgment which {hows 
the good opinion natural for every man to have of himfelf, 
each officer concerned, adjudged the firft rank to himfelf, 
and allowed the fecond to Themiftocles ; which was indeed 
giving him the preference to them all. 

The Lacedaemonians having carried him to Sparta, in order 
to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed to their ge¬ 
neral Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to Themiftocles 
that of wifdom,. which was a crown of olive for both of 
them. They alfo made a prelent to Themiftocles of the 
frneft chariot in the city; and on his departure fent three 

8 Herod. 1 . vui. c. 122, 125. h Plat, in Thcmift. p. 120. 

* Non times bella } non provocas. Plin. de Traj. Ftirtiffimm in ipfo difcriminc } qui 
into difcrmcn quictijimus. Tac, Hift. 1 . i. c, 14 . 

+ Ante diferimenfemes , in jpericub pavidi, Tacit. Hift. I, i,c. 68. 
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hundred young men, of the moil confiderable families, to 
wait upon him to the frontiers : an honour they had never 
fhown to any perfon what foe ver before. 

But that which gave him a itill more fenfible pleafure, 
were the public acclamations he received at the firil Olym¬ 
pic games that were celebrated after the battle of Salamin, 
where all the people of Greece were met together. As 
foon as he appeared, the whole affembly rofe up to do him 
honour : nobody regarded either the games or the combats ; 
Themiltocles was the only fpe&acle. The eyes of all the 
company were fixed upon him, and every body was eager to 
fhow him and point him out with the hand to the ftrangers 
that did not know him. He acknowledged afterwards to 
his friends, that he looked upon that day as the happieft of 
his life; that he had never tailed any joy fo fenfible and fo 
tranfporting; and that this reward, the genuine fruit oi his 
labours, exceeded all his defires. 

The reader has undoubtedly obferved in Themiltocles 
two or three principal ftrokes of his character, which en¬ 
title him to be ranked amongfl the greatell men. The de- 
fign which he formed and executed, of making the whole 
force of Athens maritime, fhowed him to have a fuperior 
genius, capable of the higheft view, penetrating into futu¬ 
rity, and judicious to feize the decifive point in great affairs. 
As the territory belonging to Athens was of a barren nature 
and finall extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way 
that city had to enrich and aggrandize herfelf was by fea. 
And indeed that fcheme may juflly be looked upon as the 
fource and caufe of all thofe great events, which raifed the 
republic of Athens in the fequel to fo flourifhing a condi¬ 
tion. 

But in my opinion, though this wifdom and forefight is a 
moll excellent and valuable talent, yet it is infinitely lefs 
meritorious than that uncommon temper and moderation, 
which Thcmiftocles fhowed on two critical occafions, when 
Greece had been utterly undone, if he had liftened to the 
di£tates of an ill-judged ambition, and had piqued himfelf 
upon a falfc point of honour, as is ufual among pcrfons of his 
age and profeffion. The firfl of thefe occafions was, when, 
uotwithflanding the crying injufUce that was committed, 
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botfi in ; reference to : the republic, of which he was mem¬ 
ber, and to his own perfon, in appointing a Lacedaemonian 
gen^raliffimo of the fleet,' he exhorted and prevailed’with 
the Athenians to defift from their pretenfion, though never 
fojuftly founded, in order to prevent the fatal effe&s with 
which a divifion among the confederates mull have.been ne-> 
ceffarily attended. And what an admirable iriftance did he 
give of his prefence of mind and his coolnefs of temper* 
when the fame Eurybiades not only affronted him with 
harfh and offenfive language, but lifted up his cane at him 
ini a menacing pofture! Let it be remembered at.the farne 
time, thatThemiflocles was then but young; that he,was full 
oi an ardent ambition for glory; that he was commander of a 
numerous-fleet; and* that he had right and reafon on his 
fide. How would out young officers behave o,n the like 
occafion ? Themiftocles took all patiently, and the victory 
of Salamiii was the fruits of his.patience. , • • I ; 

• As to Ariftidesv I fhalf have occafion in the feq.uel tofpeak 
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properly - fpealcing, ; the man of the commonwealth ’• pro¬ 
vided that was well and faithfully ferved,. he Was yery little 
concerned by whom it was done. The Inherit- of ! others was 
far from 1 offending him; and inftead of; that,, became h* s 
own by the approbation and encouragementsdie (gfeye?.iu 
We have feCri him make his way through the* enemy’s ffieet, 
at the peril of his life, in order to give Themifto.clesifome 
good intelligence and advice: and * Plutarch takes, notice 
that during all the time the latter had the command, Arif- 
tides affifted. him'OLn all occafiqps with his counfel and cre¬ 
dit, notwithftanding he had reafon to look upon him not only 
as his rival but as his enemy.h Let us compare this jjnoble- 
nefs apd greatnefs of foul with the littk-fpiritednefs*,and 
mcannefs of thole men who are fo nice^ punftilious^.aud 
jealous in point of command; who are incompatible.w.ith 
their colleagues, ufing all their attention andiinduflry to 
engrofs the glory of every thing to themfelves; >,always 
ready to facrifice the public to their private interefh, or to 

# n«VTf4 <nrvt7t(>ri7lt tV^loT.aTPH 67Tt Cumipltt VTOlWY 'TQV 

In vit. Arid, p, 323. 
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fd'ffer their rivals to commit blunders* that they themfelvetf 
may reap advantage from them.. 

*• 1 On the very fame day the a&ion of .Thermopylae hap¬ 
pened, the formidable army of Carthaginianwhich cotifill¬ 
ed of three hundred thoufand men* was entirely defeated by 
Gel on, tyrant of Syracufe, Herodotus places this battle 
bn the fame day with that of Salamin. The circumftances 
of tbit viftory in Sicily I have: related in the hittory of the 
Carthaginians. ...» 

! * After the battle of Salamin the Grecians being returned 
from pursuing the Perfians* Themiftocies failed to all the 
iflands' that) had declared • for them, to levy contributions 
and exaft money from them. , The firft he began .with was 
that of Andros; from whofe inhabitants he reqniied a con- 
factorable fum, fpeaking to them in this manner: “I come 
to you accompanied with two. powerful divinities, Perfua- 
fion and Force , 99 The anfwcr they made.him was: “ W? 
alfO; have two)other divinities on our fide,;no lefs power- 
fulthan yours, and which do not permit us tp give the mo¬ 
ney y Oil demand of us, Poverty and Impotence.” Upon 
t)hi«‘ refufal he*-made a feint of. befieging them, and threat¬ 
ened that he* would entirely ruin their city. He dealt in 
the fame hianner with feveral other iflands, which durft 
not refill him as Andros had done, and drew great furas of 
money from them without the privity of the other com¬ 
manders; for he was efteemed a lover of money, and to be 
defirous of enriching himfelf. 


11 


Sect*. XI. The Battle of Platcea. 

• ! . 

A. M. 1 Xyf’ARDONIUS, who Raid in Greece with a body of 
Aiu 5 */ c three hundred thoufand men, let his troops pafsthc 

497,' winter in Thcflaly, and ih the fpring following led them into 

IBoeotia. There was a very famous oracle in this country, 
the oracle I mean of Lcbadia, which he thought proper to 
confult, in order to know what would be the fuccefs of 

1 Herod. 1 . vii. c. 163, 167, 

* Ibid. 1 . viii. c. 1 n, in. Ptut. in Themift, p. iaa. 

'Herod. I. viii.c. 113— igi, 136—140, 144. Hut, in Arid p.524. 
Diod. 1 . xi. p. 22, 23. Hut. de Orat. Dciec. p. 412. 
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the war. The prieft in his enthufiaftic fit anfwered in a lan¬ 
guage which nobody that was prefent underftood,as much as 
to infmuate, that the oracle would not deign to fpeak intelli¬ 
gibly to a Barbarian. At the fame time Mardonius fent 
Alexander king of Macedonia, with feveral Perfian noble- 
men, to Athens, and by them, in the name of his matter, 
made very advantageous propofals to the Athenian people, 
to divide them from the reft of their allies. The offers he 
made them were, to rebuild their city which had been burnt 
down, to give them a confiderable fum of money, to Suffer 
them to live according to their own laws and cuftoms, and 
to give them the government and command of all Greece. 
Alexander, as their ancient friend, exhorted them in his own 
name to lay hold on fo favourable an opportunity for re- 
eftablifliing their affairs, alleging that they were not in a 
condition to withftand a power fo formidable as that of 
the Perfians, and fo mueh fuperior to that of Greece. On 
the firft intelligence of this embaffy, the Spartans alfo on 
the other fide lent deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it 
from taking effe&. Thefe were prefent when the others had* 
their audience; where as foon as Alexander had fihifhed his 
fpeech, they began in their turn to addrefs themfeives to the 
Athenians, and ftrongly exhorted them not to feparate them¬ 
feives from their allies, nor to defert the common filtered 
of their country, reprefenting to them, at the fame time* 
that their union in the prefent (ituation of their affairs was 
their whole ftrength, and would render Greece invincible. 
They added further, that the Spartan commonwealth was 
very feufibly moved with the melancholy ftate which the 
Athenians were in, who were deftitute both of houfes and 
retreat, and who for two years together had loft all their 
harvelts; that in conlideration of* that calamity, (he would 
engage herfelf, during the continuance of the war; to main¬ 
tain and fupport their wives, their children, and their old 
men, and to furnilh a plentiful fupply for all their wants. 
They concluded by obferving on the concondutt of Alex¬ 
ander, whofe difeourfe they laid was fuch as might be ex- 
petted from one tyrant who fpoke in favour of another; 
but that he feemed to have forgot, that the people to whom 
he addreffed himfelf had (bowed themfeives, on all occa- 

I i 2 
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fions, the moll, zealous, defenders, of. .the .common liberty of 


.1 ■.i 


their country* • 

..^riftides,was ; gk.this time ; in. office., that , is to fay, the 

principal of the/Archons* As it was therefore his, bufinefs 
to ajafwer, .he faid, that as to th t e, ^atbariaps, yrho .made fil- 
ver;and gold the,,chief objects of their efteem,h,e forgave 
them for,thinking they could corrupt the fidelity ,ol a na¬ 
tion,, by ;)furge 'bounties and iprom ; ifesbut that he’Could not 
^lp.bqingfurprifjed findaffe^ed, with dome fort of indigna- 
tiqp,,to ; fee thaf, the, h ac cdiem,onians, regarding o.nly the 
Hfe|ent i[ dtftrcfg f ,and..neceflity of,the, Athenians, and for- 
ge-ttyig; itlfeir;,,cfiprftge. apd magi^nipiity,, .lhould .come to 
gerduade.thein^p perfijfl: fleadfa%,in,thfi defence; of the com- 
mqn,liberty : of. Gpeece by arguments and, .motives of gain, 
qnd by .prp.pofing to give them; viftuals and provifion : he 
dgfitpd,them,to ; aCjqi}aint,their republic, that all the gold in 
tbp>world. ; was) i)pt,capable, ,of tempting .the Athenians, or of 
making them d?fert. the defence pf, the, common’ liberty: that, 
tl}eyjrad jthe gi^efuj fepfethey ought to have, of the kind, 
qffers whichihaCfidaemOfl,had.made,.them: but that they 
y.qufd.pudcW'Aif.. ,tp .manage theif,.affairs fo, as not to be a 
b.uvden-to;a'uyt pif| their,allies. Thqntprning himfelftowards 
th,e.„amb.affa^9?l.pf Mardpijius, and pointing with his hand 
t> the,fun,11JJp• affufr.edj.’f, fays he to,them, “that as long 
•<jS;that-..P;l,atm£ilhaU, cq^iqup.his cqurfe,, the Athenians will 
he,mqt:WliPU,emte?.tP'thP Jfyfffian?,. and, will not ceafe to take 
yqiageftPCiCio/Ahem fqr,, Ravaging their lands , and burning 
their,hpufu^and,, 1 tempos*” After which, Imdefired the king 
of ifyl^pedoniap if;he was inclined to be truly their friend, 
that he would, npt make himlelf anymore the bearer of 
•fppb propofal's.to {ben?, which would only ferve to rcflefl 
dilhqnous upqn, him, without ever producing any other 
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j ! ( /Vriflides, notwithftanding his having made this plain and 
peremptory declaration, did not flop there; but that he might 
llill imprpit the greqter horror for Tijch proposals, and for 
ever to prohibit all manner of commerce with the Barbarians 
by a principle of religion, he ordained that the’Atheniaa 
priefts (hould denounce anathemas and execrations upon 
any perfon whatfoever who lhould prefume to propofc the 
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taking of an alliance With' the Perfians, or the breaking of 

their alliance with the reft of the Grecian's. ... 

» - . 1 

; ^When^ 'Mardonius had learnt,; by the anfwer which the 
Athenians had' fent him, * that they were to be prevailed 
upon by no propofals or advantages whatfoever to fell their 
liberty, he inarched with his whole army, towards Attica, 
wafting and deftrOying whatever he found in his way. The 
Athenians, not being in a condition to wit.hftand fuch a tor¬ 
rent, retired to' Salamin, and for a fecond time abandoned 
their city. Mardonius ftill entertaining hopes of bringing 
them to fome terms of accommodation, fent another deputy 
to them to make the fame propofals as before. A certain 
Athenian, called Lycidas, being of opinion, that they fhould 
hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately ftoned, 


* 

and the Athenian women running at the fame time to his 
houfe, did the fame execution upon his wife and children; 
fo deteftable a crime did they think it to propofe any peace 
with the Perfians. But notwithftanding this, they had a ve~ 
fpeft to the chara&er wherewith the deputy was inverted, 
and fent him back without offering him any indignity or ill 
treatment. Mardonius now found that there was no peace 
to be expefted with them. He therefore entered Athens, 
burnt and demolilhed every thing that had efcaped their fury 
the preceding year, and left nothing Handing. , 

The Spartans inftead of condu&ing their troops into 
Attica, according to their 1 engagements, thought only of 
keeping themfelves (hut up within the Peloponnefus for 
their own fecurity, and with that view had begun to build a 
wall over the ifthmus, in order to hinder the enemy from 
entering that way, by which means they reckoned they 
fhould be fafe themfelves, and fhould have no further occa- 
fion for the affiftance of the Athenians. The latter hereupon 
fent deputies to Sparta in order to complain of. the flownefs 
and neglcft of tlteir allies. [But the Ephori did not feem to 
be much moved at their remonflrances: and as that day was 
the feaft of + Hyacinthus, they fpent it in feafts and rejoicing, 

m Herod, I, ix. c. i — it. Plut. in Arid. 
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* Pojlcaquam mlloprctio libcriatcm hii vidcl vcnalcm , Jubtjn, 1. ii. c. 14. 

+ Amongft the Lacedaemonians the fealt of Hyacinthus continued ibree 
days: the lull and Jail of which were days of forrow and moujniug fqr the 
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and deferred giving the deputies their anfwcr till the next 
day. And Hill procraftinating the affair as much as they 
could, on various pretexts, they gained ten days time, during 
which the building of the wall was completed. They were 
on the point of difmifling the Athenian envoys in a fcan- 
dalous manner, when a private citizen expoftulated with 
them, and reprefented to them how bafe it would be to treat 
the Athenians in fuch a manner, after all the calamities and 
voluntary Ioffes they had fo generoufly fuffered for the 
common defence of liberty, and all the important Cervices 
they had rendered Greece in general. This opened their 
eyes, and made them alhamed of their perfidious defign. 
The very next night following they Cent off, unknown to 
the Athenian deputies, five thoufand Spartans, who had each 
of them feven helotae, or (laves, to attend him. In the 
morning afterwards the deputies renewed their complaints 


great warmth and 


artan 


were 
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111 Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on his 
into the country of Brcotia. As the latter was an 


tfcturn 


open and flat country, he thought it would be more conve¬ 
nient for him to fight there, than in Attica, which was un¬ 


even and rugged, full of hills and narrow paffes, and which 
for that reafon would not allow him fpace enough for draw- 
ing up his numerous army in battle array, nor leave room 
ior his cavalry to a&. When he came hack into Bceotia, 
he encamped by the river Afopus. The Grecians followed 
him thither under the command of Paufawias, king of Sparta, 
•and ot Ariftides, general of the Athenians. The Perfian 
army, according to the account of Herodotus, confided of 
three hundred thdufand, or, according to that of Diodorus, 
of five hundred thoufand men. That of the Grecians did 
not amount to feventy thoufand; ol which there were but 


"Herod. 1 . ix. c. ,ia—76, Plut. in Arift, p. 325—330. 
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Diod. 1 . xv. p. 


death of Hyacinthus 5 hut the fccond was a day of rejoicing, which was fpent 
in ferifting, fpoits, and fpcftaclc#, and alt kivuli of diverfionr, This fclfcival 
was celebrated every year in the month of Auguft, in honour of Apollo and 

Uyacinthut. 
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five thoufaud Spartans; but, as thefe were accompanied with 
thirty-five thoufaud of the helotas, (viz*} feven for each 
Spartan, they made up together forty thpufand; the latter 
of thefe were lighuarmed troops: the Athenian forces con¬ 
fided but of* eight thoufand, and the troops pi the allies 
made up the remainder. The right wing pf the army was 
commanded by the Spartans, and the left by the Athenians, 
an honour which the people of Tegiea pretended to, and 
difputed with them, but in vain. 

°Whilft all Greece was in fufpenfe, expe&ing a battle 
that fliould determine their fate, a fecret cpnfpiracy, formed 
in the midft of the Athenian camp by fame difcontentcd 
citizens, who intended the fubverfion of their popular 
government, or to deliver up Greece into the hands of the 
Perfians, gave Ariftides a great deal pf perplexity and trou¬ 
ble. On this emergency he had occafion for all his pru¬ 
dence: not knowing exactly how many people might be 
concerned in this confpiracy, he contented himfelf with 
having eight of them taken up: and of thofe eight, the only 
two . whom he caufed to be accufed, bec^ufe they bad the 
moft laid to their charge, made their efeape out pf the camp# 
whilft their trial was preparing. There is UP doubt but 
Ariftides favoured their efcape. left he fhoujd be pbjiged tp 
punifh them, apd their punifhroenjt might pecafion fame 
tumult and diforder. The others, whp were in cuftpdy, he 
releafed, leaving them room to believe, that he had found 
nothing againft them, and telling them, that the battle with 
the enemy fhould be the tribunal, where they might fully 
juftify their characters, apd fhow the world how unlikely ft 
was that they had ever entertained a thought of betraying 
their country. This well-timed and wife diffimulation, 
which opened a door for repentance, and avoided driving 
the offenders to defpair, appeafed all the commotion, and 
quafhed the whole affair. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, fent out his 
cavalry, in which he was ftrongeft, to fkirmifh with them* 
The Mpgarians, who were encamped upon a plain, fuffered 
extremely by them; and in fpitc of all the vigour and reso¬ 
lution with which the^ defended themfclves, they were 

* Flut. in Arift, p. 326. 
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upon the point of giving way, when a detachment *of three 
hundred Athenians, with fome troops armed with miffive 
weapons, advanced to their* fuccour. Mafiftius* the general 
of the Perfian horfe, and one of the moll confiderable noble¬ 
men of his country, feeing them advance towards him in 
good order, made his cavalry face about and attack them* 
The Athenians flood their ground, and waited to receive 
them. The fliock was very fierce and violent, both fides 
endeavouring equally to lliow, by the iflue of this encoun¬ 
ter,^what would be the fuccefs of the general engagement. 
The vi£iory was a long tftne difputed: but at laid Maliftius’s 
horfe, being wounded, threw his mailer, who was quickly 
after killed; upon which the Perfians immediately fled. As 
foon as the news of his death reached the Barbarians, their 
grief was exceflive.. They cut off the hair of their heads, as 
alfo the manes of their horfes and mules, filling the camp 
with their cries and lamentations, having loft,- in their opi¬ 
nion, the braveft man of their army. , . 

After tliis encounter-with the Perlian cavalry, the two 
armies 1 ^erd a long time without coming to any aflion; be* 
caufe the 1 fo'othfayfcrs and diviners, upon their infpefting the 
entrails 1 of their vifilims, equally foretold both parties, that 
they fliould bei'viftorious, provided they afted only upon 
the defenfive; whereas, on the other hand, they threatened 
them equally‘with a total overthrow,, if they afcled offen* 
fvV'dly, or made the firft attack. 


: ! They paffed ten days in this manner in> view of each 
other: 1 but Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient 
nature, grew very uneafy at folong a delay. Befides, he had 
only a few days provifions left for his army; and the Grc* 
ciaiis grew flronger every day by the addition of new troops, 
that were continually coming to join them. He therefore 
called a council of war, in order to deliberate whether they 
Ihoutd give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of lingular merit 
and great experience, was of opinion, that they fhould not 
hazard a battle, but that they fhould retire Under the walls of 
Thebes, where they would be in a condition to fupply the 
army with provifions arid forage. He alleged, that delays 
alone would be capable of diminifhing the ardour of the 
allies; that they would thereby have time to tamper with 
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them, and might be able to draw fome of them off by gold 
and filver, which they would take care to diftribute among 
the leaders, and among fuch as had the greateft fway and 
authority in their feverai cities; and that in fhort this would 
be both the eafieft and fureft method of fubje&ing Greece. 
This opinion was very wife, but was overruled by Mardo- 
nius, whom the reft had not courage to contradict. The 
refult therefore of their deliberations was, that they fhould 
give battle next day. Alexander, king ot Macedonia, who 
was on the fide of the Grecians in his heart, came fecretly 
about midnight to their camp, and informed Ariftides oi all 
that had palled. 

Paufanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to prepare 
themfelyes for battle; and imparted to Ariftides the defign 
he had formed of changing his order of battle, by placing the 
Athenians in the right wing, inftead of the left, in order to 
their oppofing the Perfians, with whom they had been accuf- 
tomed to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence that 
induced Paufanias to propofe this new. difpofition, the 
Athenians accepted it with ,pleafure. Nothing was heard 
among them but mutual exhortations to acquit themfelves 
bravely, bidding each other remember, that neither they nor 
their enemies were changed fince the battle of Marathon, 
unlefs it were that viftory had increafed the courage of the 
Athenians, and had difpirited the Perfians.. We do nqt fight, 
(faid they) as they do, for a country only or a city, but for 
the trophies erefted at Marathon and at Salamin, that they 
may not appear to be the work only of Miltiades and of for¬ 
tune, but the work of the Athenians. Encouraging one an¬ 
other in this manner, they went with all the alacrity imagin¬ 
able to change their poll. But IVIardonius, upon the intel¬ 
ligence lie received of this movement, having made the like 
change in his order, of battle, both fides ranged their troops 
again according to their former difppfition. The whole 
day paffed in.this manner without their coming to aCtion. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in 
which it was rejblved that they Ihould decamp from the place 
they were ini, and march to .another, more conveniently 
fitua,tcd ior water. Night being come on, and the officers 
flavouring at the head of their corps to make more halic 
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than ordinary to the camp marked out for them, great con- 
fufion happened among the troops, foxne going one way and 
fome another, without obferving any order or regularity in 
their march. At lalt they halted near the little city of 
Plataea. 

On the firft news of the Grecians being decamped, Mar- 
donius drew his whole army into order ot battle, and pur- 
fued them with the hideous Jhouting and howling ot his 
Barbarian forces, who thought they were marching, not fo 
much in order to fight, as to flrip and plunder a flying 
enemy: and their general likewife, making himfelf fure of 
viftory, proudly infulted Artabazus, reproaching him with 
his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with the falfe notion 
he had conceived of the Lacedemonians, who never fled, as 
he pretended, before an enemy, whereas here was an in- 
ftance of the contrary. But the general quickly found this 
was no falfe or ill-grounded notion. He happened to tall 
in with the Lacedemonians, who were alone, and feparated 
from the body of the Grecian army, to the number of fifty 
thoufand men, together with three thoufand of the Tegeatae, 
The encounter was exceeding fierce and refolute: on both 
(ides the men fought with the courage of lions; and the Bar¬ 
barians perceived that they had to do with foldiers who were 
determined to conquer or die in the field. The Athenian 
troops, to whom Paufanias font an officer, were already upon 
their march to their aid: but the Greeks, who had taken 
party with the Perfians, to the number of fifty thoufand men, 
went out to meet them on their way, and hindered them from 
proceeding any farther. Ariftides, with his little body of 
men, bore up firmly againft them, and with Rood their attack, 
letting them fee how infignificant a fuperiority ot numbers 
is againft true courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two* and fought in 
two different places, the Spartans were the firft who broke in 
upon the Perfian forces and put them into diforder. Mar- 
dontuft, their general, falling dead of a wound he had re¬ 
ceived in the engagement, all his army betook themfelves to 


flight: and thole Greeks, who were engaged againft. Arif* 
tides, did the fame thing, as foon as they underllood the 


Barbarians were defeated. The latter ran away to their 
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former camp, which they had quitted, where they were 
(heltered and fortified with an enclofure of Wood. ' The 
Lacedaemonians purfued them thither, and attacked them in 
their intrenchment; but this they did poorly and weakly, 
like people that were not much accuftomed to fieges, and to 
attack walls. The Athenian troops, having advice of this, 
left off purfuing their Grecian adverfaries, and marched to 
the camp of the Perfians, which, after feveral affaults, they 
carried, and made a horrible {laughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius’s imprudent manage¬ 
ment had but too well forefecn the misfortune that betel 
them, after having diltinguiflied himfelf in the engagement, 
and given all poflible proofs of his. courage and intrepidity, 
made a timely retreat with the forty thoufand men he com¬ 
manded; and preventing his flight from being known by 
the expedition of his march, he arrived fafe at Byzantium, 
and trom thence returned into Afia. Of all the reft of the 
Perfian army, not four thoufand men efcaped after that day’s 
{laughter : all were killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians, 
who by that means delivered themfelves at once from all 
further invafions from that nation; no Perfian army having 
ever appeared after that time on this fide the Hellefpont. 

p This battle was fought on the fourth day of the month 
*Boedromion, according to the Athenian manner of rec¬ 
koning, Soon after the allies, as a teftlmony of their grati¬ 
tude to Heaven, caufed a ftatue of Jupiter to be made at their 
joint and common expences, which they placed ip his 
temple at Olympia. The names of the feveral nations of 
Greece, that were prefent in the engagement, were engraven 
on the right fide of the pedefta! of the ftatue; the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians firft, the Athenians next, and ail the reft in order. 

q Onc of the principal citizens of j£gina came and 
addreffed himfelf to Paufanias, defiring him to avenge the 
indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes haddhown to Leonidas, 
whufe dead body was hung-up on a gallows by their order, 
and urging him to life Mardonius^ body after the fame 
manner. As a further motive for doing fo, he added, that 
by thus fatisfying the manes of thofe that were killed at 
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Thermopylae, he would be fure to Immortalize his own name 
throughout all Greece, and make his memory precious tb 
the lateft pofterity. “ Garry thy bafe counfel elfewhere/' 
replied Paufanias. “ Thou muft have a very wrong notion 
of true glory, to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it 

is to refemble the Barbarians. If the efteem of the people 

# 

of ^Egina is not to be purchafed but by fuch a proceeding,. 
I fliall be content with preferving that of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians only, amongft whom the bafe and ungenerous pleafure 
of revenge is never put in competition with that of Ihowing 
clemency and moderation to their enemies, and efpecially 
* after their death. As for the fouls of my departed^ coun¬ 
trymen, they are fufficiently avenged by the death of the 
many thoufand Perfians (lain upon the fpot in the laft en¬ 
gagement 

r A difpute which arofe between the Athenians and Lace¬ 
daemonians, about determining which of the two people 
fhould have the prize of valour adjudged to them, as alfo 
which of them (hould have the privilege of erefting a trophy, 
had like to have fullied all the glory, and imbittered the joy 
of the late vi&ory. They were juft on the point of carry¬ 
ing things to the laft extremity, and would certainly have 
decided the difference with their fwords, had not Ariftides 
prevailed upon them, by the wifdom of his counfel and 
reafonings, to refer the determination of the matter to the 
judgment of the Grecians in general. This propofition be¬ 
ing accepted by both parties, and the Greeks being affem- 
bled upon the fpot to decide the conteft, Theogiton of 
Megara, fpeaking upon the queftion, gave it as his opinion, 
that the prize of valour ought to be adjudged neither to 
Athens nor to Sparta, but to fome other city; unlefs they dc- 
fired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal confequences than 
that they had juft put an end to. After he had finifhed his 
fpeech, Cleocritus of Corinth rofe up to (peak his fenti- 
ments of the matter: and when he began, nobody doubted 
but he was going to claim that honour for the city of which 
he was a member and a native ; for Corinth was the chief 
city of Greece in power and dignity after thofe of Athens 

and Sparta. But every body was agreeably deceived when 

♦ 

r Plat, in Arid, p, 431. 
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they found that all’ his difcourfe tended to the praife of the 
Plataeans, and that the conclufion he made from the whole 
was, that in order to extinguiih fo dangerous a contention, 
they -ought to adjudge the prize.to them only, againft whom 
neither, pi the contending parties could have any grounds 
of* anger: or jealoufy*. This difcourfe and propofal were 

received ; with a general,.applaufe by, thq whole afiembly. 

♦ __ ♦ 

Ariftide§ - immediately affented tO;:it on; the partof the 
Athenians, arid PaUfanias on the part of the Lacedsemo- 

niarts. . :i , ■ ■ r • 

9 

. 5 All parties being thus agreed, before they-began to di¬ 
vide the fpoil of the enemy, they put fourfcore talents # afide 
fopthe.PJataeans, who laid then* out-in building a temple to 
Minerv.a, in-erefting a ftatueto her honour, and in adorning 
the temple with curious and valuable paintings, which were 
ftill. ijtfbeiflg in Plutarch’s time, thiv is to fey, above fix 
hundred years afterwards, and which were then as frefh as if 
they had lately come outiof the hands/o£ the painters. 'As 
for, the trophy, which had been another article of the dif- 
pute, the Lacedaemonians erefted one for * themfelves in 
particular, and the Athenians -another;.. ’ • * 

The fpoil was immenfe: . in Mardoniud <s camp they.found 
prodigious fums of money in gold.and'filver, befides cups, 
veflels, beds, tables, hecklaces,and bracelets of gold and fil- 
ver, not to be valued or numbered. It is obferved by a 
certain + hiftorian, that thefe fpoils proved fatal to Greece, 
by becoming the inftrUments of. introducing avarice and 
luxury among her inhabitants.:. According to the religious 
cuftom of the Grecians, before they divided the treafure, 
they appropriated the . tithe, or tenth part of the whole to 
the ufe of the Gods: the teft was diftributed equally among 
the cities and nations that had furnilhed troops; and the 
chief officers who had diftiriguifhed themfelves in the field 
of battle, were lilcewife diftinguifhed in this diftribution. 
They fent a prefent of a golden tripod to Delphos, in the 
infcription upon which Paufanias caufed thefe- words to be 

i 

‘ Her, 1 . ix. c, 79, 8o, 

* 80,000 crowns French, about i8,oool. fterling. 

+ Vifli j Mardonio enjira referta regalis opulentia: capta } unde primum Gracos t divift 
interfc auroPerficp , divitiarumluxuriacepit, Justin, 1, ii, c, 14. 
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inferted, u 1 That he had defeated the Barbarians at Flataea} 
and that, in acknowledgment of that viftory he had made this 
prefent to Apollo.” 4 

i This .arrogant infcription, wherein he afcribed the ho¬ 
nour both of vi&ory and the offering to himfelf only, offend¬ 
ed the Lacedaemonian people, who, in order to puniih his 
pride in the very point and place where he thought to exalt 
hirafelf, ?as. alfo to dojullice to their confederates, caufed 
his name to be rafed out, and that of the^cities which had 
contributed to the viflory to be put in the Head of it. Too 
ardent a thir.ft after glory on this occafion did not give him 
leave to.confider that a-man lofes nothing by a difcreet mo- 
deAy, which forbears the fetting too high a value upon 
onc’s oton fervices, and which by fcreening a man from 
envy ¥ ferves really to enhance his reputation. 

. Paufaiiias gkve ftill a further fpecimen of his Spartan 
fpiritjand humour, in two entertainments which he ordered 
to.be.preparedr a few days after the engagement ;> one. of 
which was coftly and magnificent in which was ferved 
all the varities of delicacies and dainties that ufed to be ferv-. 
ed at Mardonius’s table; the other was plain and frugal, 
after ►the manner of the Spartans.: Then comparing the two 
entertainments together, and obferving the difference of 
them to his officers, whom he had invited on purpofe; 
t* What a.tnadnefs,? friyshe, was it in Mardonius, who 
was accuftomed to fuch a luxurious diet, to come and attack 
& people like us, who know how to live without all dainties 
andSuperfluities, and want nothing of that kind." 

H All the Oreciaus feat to Delphos to confult the oracle, 
concerning the facrificc it,was proper to offer. The anfWer 
they received from the gods was, that they fhould erefcl an 
alter to Jupiter LiSeratar ; but that they fhould take care not 
to offer any fitcrjfice upon it, before they had extinguifhed 
all the fire in the country, becaufe it had been polluted 
and prophane<i by the Barbarians; and that they fhould 
come as far as Delphos to fetch pure fire, which they were 
%o take from the altar, called the common, ahar. 

* C?r. Ncp. in Pauten, c. i, 

, * Plut. in Arift. p, 331, 33a. 

* tyfi dijimktmeJ'am<v jmm tfuxif. Tacit. 
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This an fiver being brought to the Grecians from the ora¬ 
cle, the generals immediately difperfed themfelves through¬ 
out the whole country, and caufed all the fires to be extin- 
guiflied; and EJuchidas, a citizen of Plataea, having taken 
upon faimfclf to go and fetch the facred fire with all poffi- 
ble expedition, made the beft of his way to Delphos. On 
his arrival he purified himfeli, fprinkled his body with 
confecrated water, put on a crown of laurel, and then ap¬ 
proached the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he 
took the holy fire, and carried it with him to Plattea, where 
he arrived before the fetting of the fun, having travelled a 
thousand ftadia (which make a hundred and twenty-five 
miles Engiilh) in one day. As foon as he came back, he fa- 
luted his feliow-citizem, delivered the fire to them, tell 
down at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards. 
His countrymen carried away his body and buried it in 
the Temple of Diana, furnamed Eucleia, which fignifies ot 
good renown, and put the following epitaph upon his tomb 
in the compafs of one verfe: Here lies Euchidas, who 
went from hence to Delphos, and returned back the fame 
day.” 

. In the next general affembly of Greece, which was held 
not long afterthis occurrence, Ariltides propofed the follow¬ 
ing decree: that all the cities ol Greece fhould every year 
fend their refpeftive deputies to Plataea, in order to offer fa- 
(crifice to Jupiter Liberator , and to the gods of the city ; 
(this affembly was (till regularly held in the time ot Plu¬ 
tarch;) that every five years-there fhould be games celebrated 
there, which fhould be called the games of liberty; that 
the feveral ftates of Greece together fhould raife a body ot 
troops, confiiling of ten thou land foot, and a thoufand 
horfe, and fhould equip a fleet of a hundred (hips, which 
fhould be conftantly maintained for making war againft the 
Barbarians; and that the inhabitants of Plataea, entirely de¬ 
voted to the fervice of the gods, fhould be looked upon as 
facred and inviolable, and be concerned in no other func¬ 
tion than that of offering prayers and facrificcs for the gene¬ 
ral prefervation and profperity of Greece. 

All thefe articles being approved of and palled into a 
law, the citizens of Plataea took upon them to folemnize 
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every-year the anniverfary feftival in honour of thofe per¬ 
sons'that were (lain in this battle, ; The bi der-and manner of 
performing this Sacrifice was as follows : * The fifteenth day 
of the month Maimafteridn, which anfwCrS tb our month of 
Dfecqmbersiat the firft appearance of day-break,'they walked 
irf a. folernn proCeffioiv ‘Which’ was preceded by a trumpet 
that founded to battle* • iNext'to the ; trumpfet marched Se¬ 
veral chariots, filled -with' crowns andlbranches of myrtle 
After >thefe chariots : wa£ ted a* blatbk ‘bull; behind “Which 
maxiched a’ company : of ydiing perfons, carryang pitchers'irt 
their‘hands full of wine and hn ilk;-the ordinary effufiotifc of¬ 
fered.’ to the dead, and via^ls of oil' ahd -eflehce. Ail thefe 
yo'ung.peffbns were freemen;- for no flave : wai ! allowed‘to 
lia^e^airi}* • part in this cei-einohy, -Which was iirftituied for 
men .who had loft‘tlveir lives'fdr'liberty J In'therear of this 
pompV'fo'Howed the afchon, or‘chief'- magiftrate ot the Pla- 
taeans,; for whom -it was unlawful' hfcdny-other'tirtie eveft 
fo much as to touch' iron,' or tb w'eafiany* other g&rttitot 
than a white one* Biibiipori this occasion 5 being* clad in 
purple raiment, having a fWord by Hifc fldeV‘arrd holding ah 
urn in his hands, which he took from the place where the^ 
kept their public records, he marched quite through the’c^ity 
to the place where the tombs of his memorable courifryiheh 
were erefited. As foon as he came there, he drew 61 

Ut ' 9 9 * 9 ’ * t # ‘ ’ 

ter with* his urn from the fountain, wafhed‘witlWhi's oWh 


ymen 
it wa- 


♦ • 


hands’the little coiumhs that flood by the tomb ^, 1 ritbbed 
theita afterwards with effencej and' then ‘killed the biill dpoh 
a piie’> of wood prepared for‘that purpofe. After Hivirig ofi 
feted up certain prayers to the terreftrial t Jupit er : and^Mer- 
cury* he invited ; thdfe valiant fouls Uebeafed to come to 
their feall, and to partake bf their funenfcl cfFufiohs; then 
taking a cup in his haild, ; and having filled it with wine, 
he poured it out on the ground, and (aid with a loud 
voice, “ Iprefent this cup to thofe valiant men, who died 

i 1 ‘ * . i 

* Three months after the battle of Plat#a was fought. Probably thefe 
funeral rites were not at firft performed, till after the enemies were entirely 
gone, and the country was free# 

+ The tcrrcftrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto \ and the fame epithet of 
tcrrcftrial was alfo given to Mercury’; becaufc it was believed to be hit office 
to conduct departed fouls to the infernal regions* 
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for the liberty of the Grecians.” Thefe ceremonies were 
annually performed even in the time ot Plutarch. 

x Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular embel- 
lilhed the monuments of their citizens, who died in the war 
with the Perfians, with magnificent ornaments, inftituted 
funeral games to their honour, and appointed a folemn pane¬ 
gyric to be pronounced to the fame intent, which in all 
probability was repeated every year. 

The reader will be fenfible, without my obferving it, how 
much thefe folemn teftimonies and perpetual demonftrations 
of honour, efteem, and gratitude for foldiers, who had facri- 
ficed their lives in the defence of liberty, conduced to en¬ 
hance the merit of valour, and of the fervices they rendered 
to their country, and to infpire the fpeftators with emulation 
and courage: and how exceeding proper all this was for cul¬ 
tivating and perpetuating a Tpirit of bravery in the people, 
and for making their troops viftorious and invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much furprifed, on the 
other hand, to fee how wonderfully careful and exaft thefe 
people were in acquitting themfelves on all occafions of the 
duties of religion. The gieat event, which I have juft been 
relating, (viz.) the battle of Plataea, affords us very remark¬ 
able proofs of this particular, in the annual and perpetual 
facrifice they inftituted to Jupiter Liberator , which was 
ftill continued in the time of Plutarch; in the care they 
took to confecrate the tenth part of all their fpoil to the 
gods ; and in the decree propofed by Ariftides to eftablifh a 
folemn feftival for ever, as an anniverfary commemoration 
of that fuccefs. It is a delightful thing methinks, to fee 
pagan and. idolatrous nations thus publicly confefting and 
declaring, that all their expe£lations centre into the Supreme 
Being; that they think themfelves obliged to aferibe the 
fuccefs of all their undertakings to him; that they look upon 
him as the author of all their viftories and profperities, as 
the fovereign ruler and difpofer of ftates and empires, as the 
fource from whence all falutary couui'els, wifdom, and 
courage are derived, and as intitlcd on all thefe accounts 
to the firft and beft part of their fpoils, and to their perpe* 
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tual acknowledgments and thankfgivings for fuch diftin- 
guifhed favours and benefits. 


Sect. X. The Battle near Mycale. 


Defeat of 


Perjit 


■Y 
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N the fame day the Greeks fought the battle of 
Plataea, their naval forces obtained a memorable vic¬ 
tory in Afia over the remainder of the Perfian fleet. For 
whilft that of the Greeks lay at ALgina under the command 
t)f Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthip- 
pus the Athenian, ambaffadors came to thofe generals from 
the Ionians to invite them into Afia, to deliver the Grecian 
•cities from their fubje&ion to the Barbarians. On this 
invitation they immediately fet fail for Afia, and fleered 
■their courfe by Delos; where when they arrived, other 
ambaffadors arrived from Samos, and brought them.intelli¬ 
gence, that the Perfian fleet, which had paffed the winter 
at Cumae, was then at Samos, where it would be an eafy 
matter to defeat and deflroy it, earneflly preffing them at the 
fame time not to negle£t fo favourable an opportunity. The 
Greeks hereupon failed away dire&ly for Samos. But the 
Perfians receiving intelligence of their approach, retired to 
Mycale, a promontory of the continent of Afia, where their 
land army, confiding of a hundred thoufand men, who were 
the remainder of thofe that Xerxes had carried back from 
Greece the year before, was encamped. Here they drew 
•their veffels alho-re, which was a common pra&ice among 
the ancients, and encompaffed them round with a ftrong 
rampart. The Grecians followed them to the very place, 
and with the help of the Ionians defeated their land army, 
forced their rampart, and burnt all their veffels. 

The battle of Plataia was fought in the morning, and that 
of Mycale in the afternoon on the fame day: and yet all the 
Greek writers pretend that the vi&ory of Platasawas known 
at Mycale, before the latter engagement was begun, though 
the whole ALgean fea, which requires fevcral days failing 
to crofs it, was between thofe two places. But Diodorus 
the Sicilian, explains us this myftery. He tells us, tha 

y Herod. 1, ix. c. 8g— tog. Died. 1, xi. p. a6—a8. 
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Leotychides, obferving his foldiers to be much deje&ed 
for fear their countrymen at Platasa (hould fink under the 
numbers of Mardonius’s army, contrived a ftratagem to re¬ 
animate them; and that therefore when he was juft upon the 
point of making the firft attack, he caufed a rumour to be * 
fpread among his troops, that the Perfians were defeated at 
Plataea, though at that time he had no manner of knowledge 
of the matter, 

z Xerxes, hearing the news of thefe two overthrows, left 
Sardis with as much hafte and hurry, as he had done Athens 
before, after the battle of Salamin, and retired with great 
precipitation into Perfia, in order to put himfelf, as far as he 
poffibly could, out of the reach of his viftorious enemies. 

• But before he fet out, he gave orders that his people {hould 
burn and demolifli all the temples belonging to the Grecian 
cities in Afia: which order was fo far executed, that not one 
efcaped, except the temple of Diana at Ephefus. b He 
a&ed in this manner at the inftigation of the Magi, who 
were profefled enemies to temples and images. The fecond 
Zoroafter had thoroughly inftrufted him in their religion 
and made him a zealous defender of it. c Pliny informs 
us, that Oftanes, the head of the Magi, and the patriarch of 
that feft, who maintained its maxims and interefts with the 
greateft violence, attended Xerxes upon this expedition 
againft Greece. d This prince, as he parted through Babylon 
on his return to Sufa, deftroyed alfo all the temples in that 
city, as he had done thofe of Greece and Afia Minor; doubt- 
lefs, through the fame principle, and out of hatred to the 
feft of the Sabaeans, who made ufe of images in their divine 
worfhip, which was a thing extremely detefted by the Magi. 
Perhaps alfo the defire of making himfelf amends for the 
charges of his Grecian expedition by the fpoil and plunder 
of thofe temples, might be another motive that induced him 
to deftroy them: for it is certain he found immenfe riches 
and treafure in them, which had been amafied together 

* Dlod. 1 . xi. p. 28. " Strab, i. i. p. 634. 

fc Cic. 1 . ii. deLcg. n. 39. c Pltn. L xxx.c. 1. a Arran. 1 . vii. 

* What we arc told alfo of Paulus VEmiliua’s vittory over the Macedonians, 
which was known at Rome the very day it was obtained, without doubt 
happened in the fame manner. 
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through the fuperftition of princes and people during a long' 
feries of ages. 

The Grecian fleet after the battle of Mycale, fet fail to¬ 
wards the Hellefpont, in order to poflefs themfelves of the 
bridges which Xerxes had caufed to be laid over the narrow 
paffage, and which they fuppofed were flill entire. But 
finding them broken by tempeftuous weather, Leotychides 
and his Peloponnefian forces returned towards their own 
country. As for Xanthippus, lie flayed with the Athenians 
and their Ionian confederates, and they made themfelves 
maflers of Seftus and the Thracian Cherfonefus, in which 
places they found great booty,, and took a vaft number of 
prifoners. After which, before winter came on, they re¬ 
turned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the 
Perfians, and having entered into confederacy with the Gre¬ 
cians, molt of them preferved their liberty during the time 
that empire fublifted. 


Sect. XI. The barbarous and inhuman Revenge of Ameflris t 

. the Wife of Xerxes. 

URING the refidence of Xerxes at Sardis, he con¬ 
ceived a violent paflion for the wife of his brother 


n 


A, M. 1 

4 34 2 5 * 

Ant.J.C,. 

479' jMafiftus, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, had al¬ 
ways ferved the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had 
never done any thing to difoblige him. The virtue of this 
lady, her great affefiUon and fidelity to her hulband, made 
her inexorable to all the king’s folicitations. However, he 
Hill flattered himfelf, that by a profufion of favours and libe¬ 
ralities he might pollibly gain upon her; and among other 
kind things he did to oblige her, he married his eldeft fon 
Darius, whom he intended for his fucceflor, to Artainta, 
the princefs’s daughter, and ordered that the marriage fhould 
be confummated as foon as he arrived at Sufa, But Xerxes 
finding the lady flill no lefs impregnable, in fpite of all his 
temptations and attacks, immediately changed his objeft, 
and fell paffionately in love with her daughter, who did not 
imitate the glorious example of her mother’s conflancy and 

• Herod. 1 . ix. c, 107— 
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•virtue. Whilft this intrigue was carrying on, Ameftris, 
wife to Xerxes, made him a prefent of a rich and magnifi¬ 
cent robe of her own making. Xerxes being extremely 
pleafed with this robe, thought fit to put it on upon the firfl 
vifit he afterwards made to Artainta; and in the converfa- 
tion he had with her, he mightily p re {led her to let him 
know what fhe defired he fhould do for her, affuring her at 
the fame time, with an oath, that he would grant her what¬ 
ever fhe afked of him. Artainta, upon this, defired him to 
give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, forefeeing the ill 
confequences that would neceflarily enfue his making her 
this prefent, did all that he could to difluade her from in¬ 
filling upon it, and offered her any thing in the world in lieu 
of it. But not being able to prevail upon her, and think¬ 
ing himfelf bound by the imprudent promife and oath he 
had made to her, he gave her the robe. The lady no fooner 
received it, but fhe put it on, and wore it publicly by way 
of trophy. 

Ameftris being confirmed in the fufpicions Ihe had enter¬ 
tained by this aftion, was enraged to the laft degree. But 
inftead of letting her vengeance fall upon the daughter, 
who was the only offender, fhe refolved to wreak it upon 
the mother, whom Ihe looked upon as the author of the 
whole intrigue, though (he was entirely innocent of the mat¬ 
ter. For the better executing of her purpofe, Ihe waited 
until the grand feaft, which was every year celebrated on 
the king's birthday, and which was not far off; on which 
occation the king, according to the eftablilhcd cuftom of the 
country, granted her whatever Ihe demanded. This day then 
being come, the thing which (he defired of his majefty was, 
that the wife of Mafiftus Ihould be delivered into her hands. 
Xerxes, who apprehended the queen’s defign, and who was 
ftruck with horror at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard 
to his brother, as on account of the innocence of the lady, 
againft whom he perceived his wife was fo violently exafpe- 
rated, at firft refufed her requeft, and endeavoured all he 
could to diffuade her from it. But not being able either to 
prevail upon her, or to aft with Head huffs and refolution 
himfelf, he at laft yielded, and was guilty of the wakrft and 
moll cruel piece of complaifaucc that ever was afiled, mak- 
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ing the inviolable obligations of juftice and humanity give 
way to the arbitrary laws of a cuflom that had only been * 
eftablifhed to give occafion for the doing of good, and for 
a£ts of beneficence and generofity. In confequence then of 
this compliance, the lady was apprehended, by the king's 
guards, and delivered to Ameilris, who caufed her breafts, 
tongue, nofe, ears, and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be 
Call to the dogs in her own prefence, and then fent her home 
to her hulhand's houfe in that mutilated and miferable con^ 
dition. In the mean time Xerxes had fent for his brother, 
in order to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical ad¬ 
venture. He firft gave him to underhand that he fhould be 
glad if he would put away his wife; and to induce him 
thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters in her head* 
But Mafiftus, who was paffionately fond of his wife, could 
not prevail upon himfelf to divorce her: whereupon Xerxes 
in great wrath told him, that fince he refufed his daughter, 
he fhould neither have her nor his wife, and that he would 
teach him not to rejeft the offers his matter had made him; 
and with this inhuman reply difmiffcd him. 

This ftrange proceeding threw Mafiftus into the greateft 
anxiety; who thinking he had reafon to apprehend the worli 
of accidents, made all the hafte he could home to fee what 
had patted there during his abfence. On his arrival he 
found his wife in that deplorable condition we have juft 
been deferibing. Being enraged thereat to the degree we 
may naturally imagine, lie aflembled all his family, his fer^ 
vants and dependants, and fet out with all poflible expedition 
for Ba&riana, whereof he was governor, determined, as foon 
as he arrived there to raife an army and make war againft 
the king, in order to avenge himfelf for his barbarous treat¬ 
ment. But Xerxes being informed of his liafty departure, 
and from thence fufpefcting the defign he had conceived 
againft him, fent a party of horfe after him to purfue him; 
which having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, together 
with his children and all his retinue. I do not know whether 
a more tragical example of revenge than I h?ve now related^ 
is to be found in hillory. 

* There is flill another a£lion, no lefs, cruel or imperious 

f Herod. 1. vii, c. 1 ^ 
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than the former, related of Atneftris. She caufed fourteen 
children of the be ft families in Perfia to be burnt alive, as 
a facrifice to the infernal gods, out of compliance with a 
fuperftitious cuftom praftifed by the Perfians. 

sMafiftus being dead, Xerxes gave the government of 
Baftriana to his fecond foil Hyftafpes, who being by that 
means obliged to live at a diftance from the court, gave his 
younger brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of afeending 
the throne to his difad vantage after the death of their father, 
as will be feen in the fequel. 

Here ends Herodotus’s hiftory, (viz,) at the battle of 
Mycale, and the fiege of the city of Seftus by the Athe¬ 
nians. 

Sect. XII. The Athenians rebuild the Walls of their City , 
notzoithjlanding the Oppofaion of the Lacedcemonians* 

ur TPHE war, commonly called the war of Media, which A * M * 
JL had lafted but two years, being terminated in the Ant 5 p c. 
manner we have mentioned, the Athenians returned to 47 8 « 
their own country, fent for their wives and children, whom 
they had committed to the care of their friends during the 
war, and began to think of rebuilding their city, which was 
almoft entirely deftroyed by the Perfians, and to furround ifc 
with ftrong walls, in order to fecure it from further vio¬ 
lence. The Lacedaemonians, having intelligence of this, 
conceived a jealoufy, and began to apprehend that Athens, 
which was already very powerful by fea, if it fhould go on 
to increafe its ftrength by land alfo, might take upon her in 
time to give laws to Sparta, and to deprive her of that autho¬ 
rity and pre-eminence, which flic had hitherto exercifed 
over the reft of Greece. They therefore fent an embafly to 
the Athenians, the purport of which was to reprefent to 
them, that the common intereft and fafety required that 
there fhould be no fortified city out of the Peloponnefus, 
left, in cafe of a fecond irruption, it fhould ferve for a place 
of arms for the Perfians, who would be fare to fettle them- 
felves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, and who from 

(i Diocl. 1 . xi. p, 53, 

h Thucyd. 1 . vlii. p. 59—62. Hiod. 1 . xi. p. 30, 3U Judin, 1. ii. c. 15, 
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thence would be able to infeft the whole country, and td 
make themfelves matters of it very fpeedily. Themiftocles, 
who fince the battle of Salamin was greatly confidered and 
refpefted at Athens, eafily penetrated into the true defign of 
the Lacedaemonians, though it was gilded over with the fpe- 
cious pretext of public good: but as the latter were able, 
with the affiftance of their allies, to hinder the Athenians by 
force from carrying on the work, in cafe they fhould pofl- 
tively and abfolutely refufe to comply with their demands, 
he advifed the fenate to make ufe of cunning and diflimula- 
tion as well as they. The anfwer therefore they made their 
envoys was, that they would fend an embafly to Sparta, to 
fatisfy the commonwealth concerning their jealoufies and 
apprehenfions. Themiftocles got himfelf to be nominated 
one of the atnbaffadors, and perfuaded the fenate not to let 
his colleagues fet out along with him, but to fend them one 
after another, in order to gain time for carrying on the 
work. The matter was executed purfuant to his advice; 
and he accordingly went alone to Lacedaemon, where he let 
a great many days pafs without waiting upon the magiftrates, 
or applying to the fenate. And upon their preffing him to 
do it, and afking him the reafon why he deferred it fo long, 
he made anfwer, that he waited for the arrival of his col¬ 
leagues, that they might all have their audience of the fenate 
together, and feemed to be very much furprifed that they 
were fo long in coming. At length they arrived, but all 
came fingly, and at a good diftance of time one from another. 
During all this time the work was carried on at Athens with 
the utmoft induftry and vigour. The women, children, ftran- 
gers, and Haves, were all employed in it: nor was it inter¬ 
rupted night or day. The Spartans were not ignorant of 
the matter, but made great complaints of it to Themiftocles, 
who pofitively denied the faft, and prefted them to fend 
other deputies to Athens, in order to inform themfelves 
better of the faft, defiring them not to give credit to loofe 
and flying reports, without foundation. At the fame time 
he fecretly advifed the Athenians to detain the Spartan en¬ 
voys as fo many hoftages, until he and his colleagues were 
returned from their embafly, fearing, not without good rea¬ 
fon, that they themfelves might be ferved in the fame man- 
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net* at Sparta. At laft, when all his fellow ambafladors 
were arrived, he defired an audience, and declared in full fe- 
nate, that it was really true, the Athenians had refolved to 
fortify their city with ftrong walls; that the work was al- 
moft completed; that they had judged it to beabfolutely ne- 
cefiary for their own fecurity, and for the public good of 
the allies; telling them at the fame time, that, after the great 
experience they had had of the Athenian people’s beha¬ 
viour, they could not well fufpeft them of being wanting in 
their zeal for the common intereft of their country; that, as 
the condition and privileges of all the allies ought to be 
equal, it was juft the Athenians fhould provide for their 
own fafety by all the methods they judged necefiary, as well 
as the other confederates, that they had thought this expedi¬ 
ent, and were in a condition to defend their city againft 
whomfoever fhould prefume to attack it; and *that as for 
the Lacedaemonians, it was not much for their honour, 
that they fhould defire to eftablifh their power and fuperi- 
ority rather upon the weak and defencelefs condition of 
their allies, than upon their own ftrength and valour. The 
Lacedaemonians were extremely difpleafed with this dif- 
courfe. But, either out of a fenfe of gratitude and efteem 
for their country, or out of a conviftion that they were not 
able to oppofe their ejiterprife, they diffembled their refent- 
ment; and the ambafladors on both Tides, having all fuitable 
honours paid them, returned to their refpe&ive cities. 

* Themiftocles, who had always his thoughts fixed upon 
raifing and augmenting the power and glory of the Athenian 
commonwealth, did not confine his views to the walls of 
the city. He went on with the fame vigorous application 
to finifh the building and fortifications of the Piraeus: for 
from the time he entered into office he had begun that great 
work. Before this time, they had no other port at Athens 
but that of Phalerus, which was neither very large nor com¬ 
modious, and confequently not capable of anfwering the 
great defigns of Themiftocles. For this reafon he had caff 
his eye upon the Piraeus, which Teemed to invite him by 

* Thucyd. p. 6a, 65. Diod I, xi. p. 33, 35. 

* Gravttcr cajligat eos > yued non viiiutc : fed imkciUitate fociorm potential quaere- 

rent. Justin, I, ii. c. 15. 
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its advantageous fituation, and by the conveniency of its 
three fpacious havens, which were 'capable of containing 
above four hundred veflels. This undertaking was profe- 
cuted with fo much diligence and vivacity, that the work 
was confiderably advanced in a very little time. Themi- 
ftocles likewife obtained a decree, that every year they 
fhould build twenty veflels for the augmentation of their 
fleet: and in order to engage the greater number of workmen 
and failors to refort to Athens, he caufed particular privi¬ 
leges and immunities to be granted in their favour* His de- 
fign was, as I have already obferved, to make the whole 
force of Athens maritime; in which he followed a very dif¬ 
ferent fcheme of politics from what had been purfued by 
their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all they could to 
alienate the minds of the citizens from Tea-faring bufmefs 
and from war, and to make them apply themfelves wholly to 
agriculture and to peaceable employments, publifhed this 
fable: that Minerva difputing with Neptune, to know which 
of them fhould be declared patron of Attica, and give their 
name to the city newly built, (he gained her caufe by fhow- 
ing her judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy fymbol 
of peace and plenty, which fhe had planted; whereas Nep¬ 
tune had made a fiery horfe, the fymbol of war and confu- 
fion, rife out of the earth before them. 


•Sect. XIII. The black Defgn ofThem f odes rejtEled una • 
nimoujly by the People of Athens. Arif ides' s Condtfcen - 
fon to the People. 



HEMISTOCLES, who conceived the defign of fup 
planting the Lacedaemonians, and of taking the go 
vernment of Greece out of their hands, in order to put i 
into thofe of the Athenians, kept his eye and his thought 
continually fixed upon that great projeft. And as he wa 
not very nice or fcrupulous in the choice of his meafurcs 
whatever tended towards accomplifhing the end he had h 
view, he looked upon as juft and lawful. On a certain da] 
then he declared in a full aflembly of the people, that he bat 
a very important defign to propofc, but that he could no 

k PIut. in Thcmift. p, 121, 12a, inArift. p, 33a. 
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communicate it to the people; becaufe its fuccefs required 
it fliould be carried on with the greateft fecrecy : he there¬ 
fore defired they would appoint a perfon, to whom he might 
explain himfelf upon the matter in queftion, Ariftides was 
unanimoufly pitched upon by the whole affembly, who re¬ 
ferred themfelves entirely to his opinion of the affair; fo 
great a confidence had they both in his probity and pru¬ 
dence* Themiftocles therefore having taken him afidc, told 
him, that the defign he had conceived was to burn the fleet 
belonging to the reft of the Grecian ftates, which then lay 
in a neighbouring port, and that by this means Athens 
would certainly become miftrefs of all Greece. Ariftides 
hereupon returned to the affembly, and only declared to 
them, that indeed nothing could be more advantageous to 
the commonwealth than Themiftocles's projeft, but at the 
fame time nothing in the world could be more unjuft. All 
the people unanimoufly ordained, that Themiftocles fliould 
entirely defift from his projeft. We fee in; this inftance, 
that the title of Jajl was not given to Ariftides even in his 
life time without fome foundation : a title, fays Plutarch, 
infinitely fuperior to all thofe which conquerors purfue 
with fo much ardour, and which in fome meafure ap. 
proaches a man to the divinity. 

I do not know whether all hiftory can afford us a fa£l more 
worthy of admiration than this. It is not a company of phi- 
Jofophers (to whom it cofis nothing to eftablifli fine maxims 
and fublime notions of morality in the fchools) who deter¬ 
mine on this occafion, that the confideration of profit and 
advantage ought never to prevail in preference to what is 
honelt and juft. It is an entire people, who are highly in- 
terefted in the propofal made to them, who are convinced 
that it is ol the greateft importance to the welfare of the 
ftate, and who however rejeft it with unanimous confcnt 
and without a moment's hefitation, and that for this only 
reafon, that it is contrary to juftice. How black and perfi¬ 
dious, on the other hand, was the defign which Themi¬ 
ftocles propofed to them, of burning the fleet of their Gre¬ 
cian confederates, at a time of entire peace, folely to ag¬ 
grandize the power of the Athenians! Had he a hundred 
times the merit aferibed to him, this (ingle afclion would be 

l 
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fufficient to fully all his glory. For it is the heart, that is 
to fay, integrity and probity, that conftitutes and diftin- 
guifhes true merit. 

. I am forry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things 
with great juftnefs, does not feem, on this occafion, to con¬ 
demn Themiftocies. After having fpoken of the works he 
had effe&ed in the^Pirseeus, he goes on to the faft in quef- 
tion, of which he fays: “ themiftocies projected fome- 
thing Jlitl greater , for the augmentation of their maritime 
power. 5 ' 

ro The Lacedemonians having propofed in the council of 
the Amphy&ions, that all the cities which had not taken 
arms againft Xerxes Ihould be excluded from that affembly. 
Themiftocies, who apprehended, that if the Theffalians, the 
Argives, and the Thebans, were excluded that council, the 
Spartans would by that means become matters of the fuf- 
frages, and confequently determine all affairs according to 
their pleafure; Themiftocies, I fay, made a fpeech in behalf 
of the cities they were for excluding, and brought the de¬ 
puties, that compofed the affembly, over to his fentiments. 
He reprefented to them, that the gi-eateft part of the cities, 
which had entered into the confederacy, which were but 
one-and-thirty in the whole, were very fmall and inconfi- 
derable ; that it would therefore be a very ftrange, as well 
as a very dangerous proceeding, to deprive all the other 
cities of Greece of their votes and places in the grand af¬ 
fembly of the nation, and by that means fuffer the auguft 
council of the Amphy&ions to fall under the direfftion and 
influence of two or three of the moll powerful cities, which 
for the future would give law to all the reft, and would 
fubvert and abolilh that equality of power, which was juft- 
ly regarded as the bafis and foul of all republics. Thc- 
miftoctes, by this plain and open declaration of his opinion, 
drew upon himfelf the hatred of the Lacedaemonians, who 
from that time became his profeffed enemies. He had alfo 
incurred the difpleafure of the reft of the allies, by his hav¬ 
ing exatted contributions from them in too rigorous and 
rapacious a manner. 

1 ri * flut. in Thcmift. p. U2. 
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' * Wheu the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the peo¬ 
ple finding themfelves in a ftate of peace and tranquillity, 
endeavoured by all forts of methods to get the government 
into their hands, and to make the Athenian ftate entirely po¬ 
pular. This defign of theirs, though kept as fecret as pofli- 
ble, did not efcape the vigilance and penetration of Ariftides, 
who faw all the confequences with which fuch an innova¬ 
tion would be attended. But, as he confidered on one hand, 
that the people were entitled to fome regard, on account of 
the valour they had (hewn in all the late battles they had 
gained; and on the other, that it would be no eafy matter to 
curb and reftrain a people who ftili in a manner had their 
arms in their hands, and who were grown more infolent than 
ever from their victories; on thefe confiderations, I fay, he 
thought it proper to obferve meafures with them, and to find 
out,fome medium to fatisfy and appeafe them. He there¬ 
fore pafled a decree, by which it was ordained that the go¬ 
vernment fhould be common to all the citizens, and that the 
Archons, who were the chief magiftrates of the common¬ 
wealth, and who ufed to be chofen only out of the richeft of 
its members, (viz.) from among thofe only, who received at 
leaft five hundred medimnis of grain out of the produft of 
their lands, fhould for the future be elefted indifferently out 
of all the Athenians without diftin£tion. By thus giving up 
fomething to the people, he prevented all diffenfions and 
commotions, which might have proved fatal, not only to the 
Athenian ftate, but to all Greece. 

Sect. XIV. The Lacedaemonians lofe the chief Command 
through the Pride and Arrogance of Paufanias. 

• nr^HE Grecians, encouraged by the happy fuccefs which a. m. 

X had every where attended their viftorious arms, de- . 35* 8 - 
termined to fend a fleet to fea, in order to deliver fuch of 
their allies, as were ftili under the yoke of the Perfians, out 
of their hands. Paufanias was the commander of the fleet 
for the Lacedaemonians ; and Ariftides, and Cimon the fon 
of Miltiades, commanded for the Athenians. They firft 
directed their courfe to the ifle of Cyprus, where they re- 

• Pint, in Arift, p, 33a, • Thucyd. 1 . ju p. 63, 8±, 86. 
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ftored all the cities to their liberty: then, fleering towards 
the Hellefpont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, of 
which they made themfelves matters, and took a vaft num. 
ber of prifoners, a great part of whom were of the richeft and 
iftofl: confiderable families of Perfia. 

Paufanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of be* 
traying his country, judged it proper to make ufe of this 
opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this end he 
caufed a report to be fpread among his troops, that the Per* 
fian noblemen, whom he had committed to the guard and 
care of one of his officers, had made their efcape by night, 
and were fled: whereas he had fet them at liberty himfelf, 
and fent a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to 
deliver the city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on 
condition he would give him his daughter in marriage. The 
king did not fail to give him a favourable anfwer, and to 
fend him very large fums of money alfo, in order to win 
over as many of the Grecians, as he fhould find difpofed to 
enter into his defigns. The perfon he appointed to manage 
this intrigue with him was Artabazus; and to the end that 
he might have it in his power to tranfaft the matter with 
the greater cafe and fecurity, he made him governor of all 
the fea-coafts of Afia Minor. 

p Paufanias, who was already dazzled with the profpeft of 
Ills future greatnefs, began from this moment to change his I 
whole conduct and behaviour. The poor, modett, and! 
frugal way of living at Sparta; their fubjeftion to rigid and! 
auftere laws, which neither fpared nor refpefted any man's! 
perfon, but were altogether as inexorable and inflexible tof 
the greateft, as to thofe of the meaneft condition; all this,11 
fay, became infupportablc to Paufanias. Pie could not bear | 
the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his having been! 
poffeffed of fuch high commands and employments, to return 
to a ftate of equality that confounded him with the meaneft 
of the citizens; and this was the caufe of his entering into 
a treaty with the Barbarians. Having done this, he entirely 
laid afule the manners and behaviour of his country; affuraed 
both the drefs and ftate of the Pcrfians, and imitated them in 
all their expenfive luxury and magnificence. He treater 

r Plat. in Atill p. 33a, 333. 
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he allies with an infufferable rudenefs and infolence; never 
poke to the officers but with menaces and arrogance; re¬ 
quired extraordinary and unufual honours to be paid him, 
and by his whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion 
odious to all the confederates. On the other hand, the 
courteous, affable, and obliging deportment of Ariftides and 
Cimon; an infinite remotenefs from all imperious and 
haughty airs, which only tend to alienate people and mul¬ 
tiply enemies; a gentle, kind, and beneficent difpofition, 
which (bowed itfelf in all their a&ions, and which ferved to 
temper the authority of their commands, and to render it 
both eafy and amiable; thejuftice and humanity, conspi¬ 
cuous in every thing they did; the great care they took to 
offend no perfon whatfoever, and to do kind offices and 
fervices to all about them: all this, I fay, hurt Paufanias 
exceedingly, by the contrail of their oppofite charafters, 
and exceedingly increafed the general difcontent. At laft 
this diffatisfa&ion publicly broke out; and all the allies de- 
ferted him, and put themfelves under the command and 
prote&ion of the Athenians. Thus did Ariftides, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gentlenefs, 
which he oppofed to the arrogance and roughnefs of Pau¬ 
fanias, and by infpiring Cimon his colleague with the fame 
fentiments, infenfibly draw off the minds of the allies from 
the Lacedaemonians without their perceiving it, and at 
length deprived them of the command; not by open force, 
or fending out armies and fleets againft them, and ftill lefs 
by making ufe of any arts or perfidious pra&ices; but by the 
wifdom and moderation of his couduft, and by rendering 
the government of the Athenians amiable. 

It muft be confelfcd at the fame time, that the Spartan 
people on this occafion (bowed a greatnefs of foul and a 
fpirit of moderation, that can never be fufficiently admired. 
For when they were convinced that their commanders grew 
haughty and infolcnt from their too great authority, they 
willingly renounced the fuperiority, which they had hither¬ 
to exercifcd over the reft of the Grecians, and forbore fend¬ 
ing any more of their generals to command the Grecian, 
armies; choofing rather, adds the hillorian, to have their 
citizens wife, modeft, and fubmillive to the difcipliue and 
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laws of the commonwealth, than to maintain their pre- 
eminence and fuperiority overall the Grecian Rates* 


Sect. XV. Paufanias's Jecret Confpiracy with the Per* 

Jians. His Death . 

I 

. * 

A. M. q T TPON the repeated complaints the Spartan common- 

Am 5 j 9 c wealth received on all hands againft Paufanias, they 

475. recalled him home, to give an account of his conduft. But 

not having fufficient evidence to convifi him of his having 
carried on acorrefpondence with Xerxes, they were obliged 
to acquit him on this firft trial; after which he returned of 
his own private authority, and without the confent and ap¬ 
probation of the republic, to the city of Byzantium, from 
whence he continued to carry on his fecret pra&ices <^vith 
Artabazus. But, as he was ftili guilty of many violent and 
unjuft proceedings, whillt he refided there, the Athenians 
obliged him to leave the place; from whence he retired to 
Colons, a final 1 city of Troas. There he received an order 
from the Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being de¬ 
clared, in cafe of difobedience, a public enemy and traitor 
io his country. He complied with the fummons and went 
home, hoping he (hould Hill be able to bring himfelf off by 
dint ol money. On his arrival he was committed to pri- 
fon, and was foon afterwards brought again upon his trial 
beiore the judges. The charge brought againft him was 
fupported by many fufpicious circumftances and ftrong pre- 
fumptions. Several of his own (laves confefied that he had 
promifed to give them their liberty, in cafe they would enter 
into his defigns, and ferve him with fidelity and zeal in the 
execution of his proje&s. But, as it was the cuftom of the 
Ephori never to pronounce fentence of death againft a Spar¬ 
tan, without a full and direft proof of the crime laid to his 
charge, they looked upon the evidence againft him as infuf- 
ficient; and the more fo, as he was of the royal family, and 
was aftually invefted with the adrninillration of the regal 
office; for Paufanias exercifed the funflion of king, as be¬ 
ing the guardian and neareft relation to Piiftarchus, the fon 

4 

1 Thucyd. l t i. p. 86, 8c 89. Diod, l. xi. p. 34—36, Cor. Ncp. in 
I’aufan, 
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of Leonidas, who was then in his minority. He was there¬ 
fore acquitted a fecond time* and fet at liberty. 

Whilft the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear 
and plain evidence againft the offender* a certain Have, who 
was called the Argilian, came to them, and brought them a 
letter, written by Paufanias himfelf to the king of Perfia, 
Which the Have was to have carried and delivered to Arta- 
bazus. It muft be obferved, by the way, that this Perfian go¬ 
vernor and Paufanias had agreed together, immediately to 
put to death all the couriers they mutually fent to one ano¬ 
ther, as foon as their packets or meffages were delivered, that 
there might be no poflibility left of tracing out or difco- 
vering their correfpondence. The Argilian, who faw none 
of his fellow fervants, that were fent expreffes, return 
back again; had fome fufpicion; and when it came to his 
turn to go, he opened the letter he was entrufted with, in 
Which Artabazus was really defired to kill him purfuant to 
their agreement. This was the letter the (lave put into the 
hands of the Ephori; who ftill thought even this proof 
infufficient in the eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured 
to corroborate it by the teftimony of Paufanias himfelf. 
The flave in concert with them, Withdrew to the temple of 
Neptune in Tenaros, as to a fecure afylum. Two fmall 
clofets were purpofely made there, in which the Ephori and 
fome Spartans hid themfelves. The inftant Paufanias was 
informed that the Argilian had fled to this temple, he 
haftened thither, to enquire the reafon. The Have confeffed 
that he had opened the letter; and that finding by the con¬ 
tents of it he was to be put to death, he had fled to that tem¬ 
ple to fave his life. As Paufanias could not deny the fa ft, 
he made the beft excufe he could; promifed the flave a 
great reward; obliged him to promife not to mention what 
had paffed between them to any perfon whatfoever. Pau¬ 
fanias then left him. 

Paufanias’s guilt was now but too evident. The moment 
he was returned to the city, the Ephori were refolved to 
feize him. From the afpeft of one of thole magiftrates, he 
plainly perceived that fome evil defign was hatching againft 
him, and therefore he ran with the utmoft fpeed to the tem¬ 
ple of Pallas, called Chalcioecos, near that place, and got 
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into it before the purfuers could overtake him. The en¬ 
trance was immediately flopped up with great floats; and 
hiftory informs us, that the criminal’s mother fet the firft 
example on that occafion. They now tore off the roof of 
the chapel; but as the Ephori did not dare to take him out 
of it by force* becaufe this would have been a violation of 
that facred afylum, they refolved to leave him expofed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, and accordingly he was 
ftarved to death. His corpfe was buried not far from that 
place: but the oracle of Delphi, whom they confulted foon 
after, declared, that to appeafe the anger of the goddefs, who 
was juftly offended on account of the violation of her tem¬ 
ple, two ftatues muft be fet up there in honour of Paufanias, 
which was done accordingly. 

Such was the end of Paufanias, whofe wild and inconfi- 
derate ambition had flifled in him all fentiments of probity, 
honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, and of hatred 
and averfion for the Barbarians; fentiments which, in fome 
mcafurc, were inherent in all the Greeks, and particularly 
in the Lacedaemonians. 


Sect. XVI. Themijlocles , being purjued by the Atheniant 
and Lacedaemonians , as an Accomplice in Paufanias's 
Confpiracyi flies for Shelter to King Admetus. 


T HEMISTOCLES was alfo charged with being an 
accomplice of Paufanias. Lie was then in exile. 
A paffionate third of glory, and a ftrong dcfirc to command 
arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him very odious to 
them. He had built, very near his houfe, a temple in honour 
of Diana, under this title, To Diana, goddefs of good counfel; 
as hinting to the Athenians, that he had given good coun* 
lei to then; city, and all Greece; and he alfo had placed his 
ilatue in it which was Handing in Plutarch’s time. It ap» 
peated, fays he, from this flatue, that his phyfiognomy was 
as heroic as his valour. Finding that men liilcned with plea- 
furc to all the calumnies his enemies fpread againft him, 
to filence them, he was for ever expatiating, in all public 

'.T * J f| 11 • n 11 | ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 tii cxjciv. Corro 
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aflemblies, on the fervices he had done his country. As 
they were at laft tired with hearing him repeat this fo often, 
“ How! ” fays he to them, “ are you weary of having good 
offices frequently done you by the fame perfons ? ,} He did 
not confider, that putting them fo often in mind* of his 
fervices, was, in a manner, reproaching them with their 
having forgot them, which was not very obliging; and he 
feemed not to know, that the fureft way to acquire applaufe, 
is to leave the beftowing of it to others, and to refolve to do 
fuch things only as are praife-worthy; and that a frequent 
repetition of one’s own virtue and exalted aflions, is fo far 
from appealing envy, that it only enflames it. 

6 Themiftocles, after having been banifhed from Athens 
by the oftracifm, withdrew to Argos. He was there, when 
Paufanias was profecuted as a traitor, who had confpired 
againft his country. He had at firft concealed his machina¬ 
tions from Themiftocles, though he was one of his beft 
friends; but as foon as he was expelled his country, and 
highly refented that injury, he difclofedhis projc&s to him 
andpreffedhimtojoininthem. To induce his compliance, 
he (howed him the letters which the king of Pcrfia wrote to 
him; and endeavoured to animate him againft the Athe¬ 
nians, by painting their injuftice and ingratitude in the 
ftrongeft colours. However Themiftocles rejeftcd with in¬ 
dignation thepropofals of Paufanias, and refufed perempto¬ 
rily to engage in any manner in his fchemes: but then lie 
concealed what had paffed between them, and did not dift. 
cover the enterprife he had formed; whether it was that he 
imagined Paufanias would renounce it ot himfelt, or was 
perfuaded that it would be difeovered fome other way: it 
not being poffible for fo dangerous and ill-conccrted an en¬ 
terprife to take effefl:. 

After Paufanias’s death, feveral letters and other things 
were found among his papers, which railed a violent fuf- 
picion of Themiftocles. The Lacedaemonians fent deputies 
to Athens to accufe and have fentence of death paffed upon 
him; and fuch of the citizens who envied him joined thefe 


• Hut. in Thermit, p. 1 12. 
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accufers. Anilides had now a fair opportunity of revenging' 
himfelf on his rival, for the injurious treatment he had re¬ 
ceived from him, had his foul been capable ol fo cruel a 
fatisfa&ion. But he refufed abfolutely to join in fo horrid 
a combination; as little inclined to delight in the misfor¬ 
tunes of his adverfary, as he had before been to regret his 
fucceffes. Themiftocles anfwered by letters all the calum¬ 
nies with which he was charged; and reprefented to the 
Athenians, that as he had ever been fond of ruling, and 


his temper being fuchas would not fuffer him to be lorded 
over by others, it was highly improbable that he fhould 
have a defign to deliver up himfelf, and all Greece, to ene¬ 
mies and Barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, too ftrongly wrought upon 
by his accufers, fent fome perfons to feize him, that he 
might be tried by the council of Greece. Themiftocles,. 
having timely notice of it, went into the ifland of Corcyra, 
to whofe inhabitants he formerly had done fome fervice; 
however, not thinking himfelf fafe there, lie fled to Epirus;, 
and finding himfelf ftill purfued by the Athenians and La¬ 
cedaemonians, out of defpair he made a very dangerous 
choice, which was, to fly to Admetus, king of Moloflus, 
for refuge. This prince, having formerly defired the aid of 
the Athenians, and being refufed with ignominy by Themif¬ 
tocles, who at that time prefided in the government, had re¬ 
tained the deepeft refentment on that account, and declared, 
that he would take the firft opportunity to revenge himfelf. 
But Themiftocles imagined, that in the unhappy fituation of 
his affairs, the recent envy of his fellow citizens was more 
to be feared than the ancient grudge of that king, was re- 
folved to run the hazard of it. Being come into the palace 
of that monarch, upon being informed that he was abfent, he 
addrelfed himfelf to the queen, who received him very gra- 
cion fly, and inftrufcled him in the manner it was proper to 
make his requeft. Admetus being returned, Themiftocles 
takes the king’s ton in his arms, feats himfelf on his hearth 
amidft his houfehold gods, and there telling him who he 
was, and the caufe why he fled to him for refuge, he im¬ 
plores his clemency, owns that his life is in his hand, in- 
treats him to forget the pafl; and represents to him, that n< 
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aftion can be more worthy a great king than to exercife his 
clemency. Admetus furprifed and moved with compaffion 
in feeing at his feet, in fo humble a pofture, the greateft 
man of all Greece, and the conqueror of all Afia, raifed him 
immediately from the ground, and promifed to proteft him 
againftall his enemies. Accordingly, when the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians came to demand him, he refufed abfo- 
lutely to deliver up a perfon who had made his palace his 
afylum, in the firm perfuafion that it would he facred and 
inviolable. 

Whilft he was at the court of this prince, one of his 
friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife and chil¬ 
dren from Athens, and to fend them to him ; for which that 
perfon was fome time after feized and condemned to die. 
With regard to Themiftocles’s effe&s, his friends fe cure cl 
the greateft part of them for him, which they afterwards 
found opportunity to remit him; but all that could be dif- 
covered, which amounted to a hundred * talents, was car¬ 
ried to the public treafury. When he entered upon the 
adminiftration, he was not worth three talents. I fhall 
leave this illuftrious exile for fome time in the court of 
king Admetus, to refume the fequel of this hiftory. 


Bkct. XVII. Ariftides's dijinterejled Adminiftration of the 

public Trtafure. His Death and Eulogium. 

* T HAVE before obferved, that the command of Greece 
-A had palled from Sparta to the Athenians. Hitherto 
the cities and nations of Greece had indeed contributed 
fome Turns of money towards carrying on the expencc of 
the war againll the Barbarians : but this repartition or di- 
vifion had always occalioncd great feuds, becaufe it was not 
made in a juft or equal proportion. It was thought proper, 
under this new government, to lodge in the illand of Delos 
the common treafure o.f Greece; to fix new regulations 
with regard to the public monies; and to lay fuch a tax as 
•might be regulated according to the revenue of each city 
«md Hate; in order that the expcnces being equally borne 

1 Plot. in A rift, p. 333, 334, Diod. h xi. p. 3,6.* 

* A hundred thou fond crowns French, about 32,500!. ftcrling. 
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by the feveral individuals ^who compofed the body of the 
allies no one might have reafon to murmur. The bufinefs 
was, to find a perfon of fo honeft and incorrupt a mind, as to 
difcharge faithfully an employment of fo delicate and dan¬ 
gerous a kind, the due adminiftration of which fo nearly 
concerned the public welfare. All the allies call their eyes 
on Ariftides; accordingly they invefted him with full pow¬ 
ers, and appointed him to levy a tax on each oi them, re¬ 
lying entirely on his wifdom and juftice. 

The citizens had no caufe to repent their choice. * He 
prefided over the treafury with the fidelity and difintereft- 
ednefs of a man who looks upon it as a capital crime to em¬ 
bezzle the fmalleft portion of another’s poffeffions; with 
the care and aftivity of a father of a family, in the manage, 
jnent of his own eftate; and with the caution and integrity of 
a perfon who confiders the public monies as facred. In fine, 
he fucceeded in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, 
viz, to acquire the love of all in an office, in which he that 
efcapes the public odium gains a great point. Such is the 
glorious charafter which Seneca gives of a perfon charged 
with an employment of almoft the fame kind, and the no- 
bleft eulogium that can be given fuch as adminifier pub¬ 
lic revenues. It is the exa£l pifture of Ariftides, He dif- 
coverecl fo much probity and wifdom in the exercife of this 
office, that no man complained; and thofe times were confi- 
dered ever after as the golden age, that is, the period in 
which Greece had attained its higheft pitch of virtue and 
liappincfs. And indeed the tax which he had fixed, in the 
whole to four hundred and fixty ttalents, was raifed by 
Pericles to fix hundred, and foon after to thirteen hundred 
talents: it was not that the expences of the war were in- 
creafcd, but the treafure was employed to very ufelefs pur- 
poles, in manual diftributions to the Athenians, in folemniz- 
ing of games and fellivals, in building of temples and public 
edifices j not to mention, that the hands of thole .who fu- 
perintended the treafury, were not always clean and uncor- 

* Tu quidtm or bis tar arum rationcs adminijlm; tarn abflimcnkr qumn alicnasy tarn di- 
l Renter (judni tuas , tain rcligiosl quant jmblicas * In ojjicio amor an conjcqucris , in quo 
vdium vitarc difficile cjl . Senec, lib dc Brcvit. Vit, cap. xviii. 
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rupt as thofe of Ariftides. This wife and equitable conduft 
fecured him, to lateft pofterity, the glorious furname of the 

Neverthelefs Plutarch relates an artion of Ariftides, which 
(hows that the Greeks (the fame may be faid of the Romans) 
had a very narrow and imperfert idea of juftice. They con¬ 
fined the exercife of it to the interior, as it were, of civil for 
ciety; and acknowledged that the individuals were bound 
to obferve ftrirtly its feveral maxims: but with regard to 
their country, to the republic, (their great idol to which they 
reduced every thing) they thought in a quite different man¬ 
ner, and imagined themfelves eflentially obliged to facrifice 
to it, not only their lives and poffeffions, but even their re¬ 
ligion and the moll facred engagements, in oppofition to, and 
- contempt of, the mod folemn oaths. This will appear 
evidently in what follows. 

“After the regulation had been made in refpeft to the 
tributes of which I have juft fpoken, Ariftides, having 
fettled the feveral articles of the alliance, made the confede¬ 
rates take an oath to obferve them pun&ually, and he him- 
felf fwore in the name of the Athenians: and in denouncing 
the curies, which always accompanied the oaths, he threw 
into the fea, purfuant to the ufual cuftom, large bars of red- 
hot iron. But the ill ftate ot the Athenian affairs forcing 
them afterwards to infringe fome of thofe articles, and to 
govern a little more arbitrarily, he intrcated them to vent 
thoie curfes on him, and dilcharge themfelves thereby of 

i 4 

the punifhmcnt due to fuch as had forfworn themfelves, and 
who had been reduced to it by the unhappy fituation of 
their affairs. Theophraftus tells us, that, in general, (thelb 
words are borrowed from Plutarch) Ariftides, who executed 
all matters relating to himfelf or the public with the molt 
impartial and rigorous juftice, ufed to art, in his admi- 
niftration, feveral things, according as the exigency of 
affairs, and the welfare of his country, might require; it 
being his opinion, that a government, in order to fupport 
itfeif, is, on fome occafions, obliged to have recourfe to 
injtifticc, ot which he gives the following example. One 
day as the Athenians were debating in their council, about 

• Plut. in Arid, p, 333, 33*. 
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bringing to their city, in oppofition to the articles of the 
treaty, the common treafures of Greece which were depofited 
in Delos: the Samians having opened the debate; when it 
was Ariftides's turn to fpeak, he faid, that the diflodging of 
the treafure was an unjull aftion, but ufeful, and made this 
opinion take place. This incident fhows that the pretended 
wifdom of the heathens was overfpread with great obfcurity 
and error. 

It was fcarce poffible to have a greater contempt for riches 
than Ariftides had. Themiftocles, who was not pfeafed with 
the encomiums bellowed on other men, hearing Ariltides 
applauded for the noble difintereflednefs with which he ad- 
miniflered the public treafures, did but laugh at it: and 
faid, that the praifes bellowed upon him, for it fhowed no 
greater merit or virtue than that of a flrong chefl, which 
faithfully preferves all the monies that are fliut up in it, 
without retaining any. This low fneer was by way of re¬ 
venge for a ftroke of raillery that had flung him to the 
quick. Themiftocles faying that, in his opinion, the greateft 
talent a general could poffefs, was to be able to forefee the 
defigns of an enemy: “This talent,” replied Ariftides, “is 
neceffary; but there is another no lefs noble and worthy a 
general, that is to have clean hands, and a foul fuperior to 
venality and views of interefl.” Ariftides might very juftly 
anfwer Themiftocles in this manner, fince he was really very 
poor, though he had pofTeffed the higheft employments of 
the ilate. He feemed to have an innate love for poverty; 
and, fo far from being afhamed of it, he thought it reflefted 
as much glory on him as all the trophies and vi£lories he had 
\von. Hillory gives us a fhining inflance of this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Ariftides, and the mod 


wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear before the 
judges. The accufer, laying very little ftrefs on the caufc 
itfelf, reproached him especially with permitting Ariftides, 
his wife and children, to live in poverty, at a ti'me when he 
hiinfelf wallowed in riches. Callias perceiving that thefe 


reproaches made a ftrong impreffion on the judges, he fuin- 
inoned Ariftides to declare before them, whether he had 


not often prefled him to accept of large fums of money; and 
whether he had not obftirtatcly refufed to accept of his 
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offer, with faying, that he had more reafon to boaft of his 
poverty than Callias of his riches: that many perfons were 
to be found who had made a good ufe of their wealth, but 
that there were few who bore their poverty with magnani¬ 
mity, and even joy; and that none had caufe to blufh at 
their abjeft condition, but fuch as had reduced themfelves 
to it by their idlenefs, their intemperance, and their profu¬ 
sion, or diffolute conduft, x Ariftides declared, that his 
binfman had told nothing but the truth; and added, that a 
man whofe frame of mind is fuch, as to fupprefs a defire 
of fuperfluous things, and who confines the wants of life 
within the narroweft limits; befides its freeing him from a 
thoufand importunate cares, and leaving him fo much, 
mailer of his time, as to devote it entirely to the public ; it 
alfo approaches him, in fome meafure, tQ the Deity, who 
is wholly void of cares or wants. There was no man in 
the affembly, but, at his leaving it, would haye chofen to 
be Ariflides, though fo poor, rather than Callias with all his 
riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato’s glorious tefti- 
mony of Ariftides’s virtue, for which he looks upon him as 
infinitely fuperior to all the illuftrious men his contempo¬ 
raries. Themiltocles, Cimon, and Pericles, fays he, filled 
indeed their city with fplendid edifices, with porticos, fta- 
tues, rich ornaments, and other vain fuperfluities of that 
kind; but Arillides did all that lay in his power to enrich 
every part of it with virtue: now, to raife a city to true 
happinefs, it mull be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumftance in Arifti¬ 
des’s life, which, though of the fimpleft kind, refle&s the 
greateft honour on him, amd may ferve as an excellent lef— 
Ion. It is in the beautiful y treatife, in which he enquires, 
whether it is proper for old men to concern themfelves with 
affairs ol government; and where he points out admirably 
well, the various fcrvices they may do the ft ale, even in an 
advanced age. We are not to fancy, fays he, that all pub¬ 
lic fcrvices require great motion and hurry, fuch as to ha¬ 
rangue the people, to prefide in the government, or to head 
armies: an old man, whole mind is informed with wifdom. 
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may, without going abroad, exercife a kind of magiflracy in 
it, which, though fecret and obfcure, is not therefore the 
lefs important; and that is, in training up youth by good 
eounfel, teaching them the various fprings of policy, and 
how* to aft in public affairs. Ariftides, adds Plutarch, was 
not always in office, but was always ufeful to it. His houfe 
was a public fchool of virtue, wifdom, and policy. It was 
open to all-young Athenians, who were lovers of virtue, and 
thefe ufed to confult him as an oracle. He gave them the 
kindefl reception, heard them with patience, infh ufted them 
with familiarity; and endeavoured, above all things, to 
animate their courage, and infpire them with confidence. 
It • is obferved particularly that Cimon, afterwards fo fa- 
jbous, was obliged to him for this important fervice. 

Plutarch * divided, the life of ftatefmen into three ages. 
In the firft, he Would have them learn the principles oi go¬ 
vernment; in the fecond, reduce them to prafticc; and in 
the third, inftruft others. 

z Hiflory does not mention the exaft time when, nor place 
where, Ariftides died; but then it pays a glorious teftimony 
to his memory, when it allures us, that this great man, who 
had poffefled the higheft employments in the republic, and 
had the abfolute difpofal of its treafures, died poor, and did 
not leave money enough to defray the expences of his fune¬ 
ral; fo that the government was obliged to bear the charge 
of it, and to maintain his family, his daughters were married, 
and Lyfimachus his fon was fubfifled at the expence of the 
Pyrtaneum; which alfo gave the daughter of the latter, 
after his death, the penfion with which thofe were honoured 
who had been viftorious at the Olympic games. u Plutarch 
relates on this occafion, the liberality of the Athenians, in 
favour of the poftcrity of Ariftogiton their deliverer, who 
was fallen to decay; and he adds, that even in his time (al- 
mofl fix hundred years after, the fame goodnefs and libera¬ 
lity ftill fubfilted: it was glorious for the city to have pre¬ 
ferred, for fo many centuries, its gcncrofity and gratitude; 


" * Pint, in Arift. p. 334, 335. • Sec page 372 of this Vnl. II. 

. * He applies on this occafion the cullom ufed in Rome, where the Vcftala 
{pent the firft ten years in learning their ofiicc, and this was a kind of noviciate; 
the next ten years they employed in the excrcifc of their lunClions, and the 
lait ten in inftrufcting the young novices in them. 
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and a ftrong motive to animate individuals, who were affured 
that their children would enjoy the rewards which death 
might prevent them from receiving! It was delightful to fee 
the remote pofterity of the defenders and deliverers of the 
commonwealth, who had inherited nothing from their an- 
ceftors but the glory of their aftions, maintained for fo many 
ages at the expence of the public, in confideration of the fer- 
vices their families had rendered. They lived in this man¬ 
ner with much more honour, and called up the remembrance 
of their anceftors with much greater fplendor, than a multi¬ 
tude of citizens, whofe fathers had been ftudious only of 
leaving them great eftates, which generally do not long fur- 
vive thofe who raifed them, and often leave their pofterity 
nothing but the odious remembrance of the injufticeandop- 
predion by which they were acquired. 

The greateft honour which the ancients have done Arif- 
tides, is in bellowing on him the glorious title of the JuJi f 
He gained it not by one particular aftion, but by the whole 
tenor of his conduct and aftions. Plutarch makes a re- 
fleftion on this occafion, which being very remarkable, I 
think it incumbent on me not to omit. 

b Among the feveral virtues of Ariftides, fays this judi¬ 
cious author, that for which he was mod renowned, was his 
juftice; becaufe this virtue is of moll general ufe; its be¬ 
nefits extending to a greater number of perfons; as it is the 
foundation, and in a manner; the foul of every public office 
and employment. Hence it was that Ariftides, though in 
low circumftances, and ot mean extraftion, merited the title 
of JuJl; a title, fays Plutarch, truly royal, or rather truly 
divine; but one of which princes are feldom ambitious, be¬ 
caufe generally ignorant of its beauty and excellency. 
They choofe rather to be called c the conquerors of cities, 
and the thunderbolts of war; and fometimes even eagles 
and lions, preferring the vain honour of pompous titles, 
which convey no other idea but violence and {laughter, to the 
folid glory of thofe expreffive of goodnefs and virtue. They 
do not know, continues Plutarch, that of the three chief at¬ 
tributes of the Deity, of whom kings boaft thcmfelves the 

image, I mean immortality, power, and juftice; that of thefe 

♦ 

k Plut, in vit. Avift. p. 321, c Poliqrcctcs, Ccrauni Nicanorcs. 
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three attributes, I fay, the firlt of which excites our admu 
ration and defire, the fecond fills us with dread and terror* 
and the third infpires us with love and refpett; this laft 
only is truly and perfonally communicated to man, and is 
the only one that can condufl: him to the other two, it being 
impoffible for man to become truly immortal and powerful, 
but by being juft. 

A. M. Before I refume the fequel of this hiftory it may not 
A 8 Rom improper to obferve, that it was about this period the 
£oa. fame of the Greeks, ftill more renowned for the wifdom of 

their polity than the glory of their viftories, induced the 
Romans to have recourfe to their lights and knowledge, 
Rome, formed under kings, was in want of fuch laws as 
were neceffary for the good government of a commonwealth, 
* For this purpofe the Romans fent deputies to copy the laws 
of the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, which 
were ftill better adapted to the popular government that had 
been eftablilhed after the expulfion of the kings. On this 
model, the ten magiftrates, called Decemviri , and who were 
invefted with abfolute authority, were created: thefe di- 
gefted the laws of the twelve tables, which are the bafis of 
the Roman law, 


♦ 

t * 

Sect. XVIII. Death of Xerxes; killed by Artabanus . His 

Char alder. 


A. M. 

353 * • 
Am. J. C. 

473 - 


* r I 'HE ill fuccefs of Xerxes in his expedition againft the 
JL Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at length 
difeouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts ol war and con- 
queft, he abandoned himfelf entirely to luxury and eafe, 
and was ftudious of nothing but his pleafures. t Artabanus, 
a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, and who had 
long been one of his chiel favourites, found that his difio- 
lutc conduft had drawn upon him the contempt of his fub- 
jefts. He therefore imagined that this would be a favour¬ 
able opportunity to confpire againft his fovcrcign; and his 


* Ctcf. c# ii. Diod. 1. xi. p. 52. JulUn, 1, iii. c. 1. 

* Mijfi legati Alhtnas , jujjiqut inclitas leges Solaris deferibere , et a!iarum Gracia 
mitatum injlituta , mores } juraque nofccre. Decern tabu larum leges per hit a' Junt qnibui ; 
adjefla pojlcca duoc) qui nunc q\topic in hoc inmenfo aliarum fuper alias private! nun /<• 
gm cumulo,/onsomnispubliciprivatique ejl juris . Li v. 1 . iii, 11. 31, & 34. 

+ Thift was not the Artabanus uncle to Xerxes, 
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ambition was'fo vaft, that he flattered himfelf with the hopes 
of fucceeding him in the throne f . It is very likely, that he 
was excited to the comrniflion of this crime, from another 
motive. Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, his 
eldeft fon, but for what caufe hillory is filent. As this 
order had been given at a banquet, and when the company 
was heated with wine, he did not doubt but that Xerxes 
would forget it, and therefore was not in hafte to obey it: 
however, he was miftaken, for the king complained upon 
that account, which made Artabanus dread his refentment, 
and therefore he refolved to prevent him. Accordingly he 
prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the eunuchs of the pa¬ 
lace, and great chamberlain, to engage in his confpiracy ; 
and by this means entered the chamber where the king lay, 
and murdered him in his deep. He then went immediately 
to Artaxerxes, the third fon of Xerxes. He informed him 
of the murder, charging Darius, his eldeft brother, with it; 
as if impatience to afcend the throne had prompted him to 
that execrable deed. He added, that to fecure the crown to 
himfelf, he was refolved to murder him alfo, for which rea- 
fon it would be abfolutely neceffary for him to keep upon 
his guard. Thefe words having made fuch an impreffion 
on Artaxerxes (a youth) as Artabanus defired, he went im¬ 
mediately into his brother's apartment, where, being affifted 
by Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. Ryftafpes, 
Xerxes's fecond fon, was next heir to the crown after 
Darius; but as he was then in Ba&riana, of which he was 
governor, Artabanus feated Artaxerxes on the throne, but 
did not defign to fuller him to enjoy it longer than he had 
formed a fafclion ftrong enough to drive him from it, and 
afcend it himfelf. His great authority had gained him a 
multitude of creatures; befides this, he had feven fons, who 
were of a very tall ftature, handfome, ftrong, courageous, 
andraifed to the higheft employments in the empire. The 
aid he hoped to receive from them was the chief motive of 
his raifing his views fo high. But, whilft he was attempting 
to complete his defign, Artaxerxes being informed of this 
plot by Megabyfus, who had married one of his lifters, he 

endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed him before he 

► 

f Arift, Polit. 1 . v. c. io, p. 404. 
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had an opportunity of putting his treafon in execution, 
His death eftabliihed this prince in the poffeffion of the 
kingdom. 

Thus we have feen the end of Xerxes, who was one of 
the moil powerful princes that ever lived. It would be need- 
lefs for me to anticipate the reader, with refpeft to the judg. 
ment he ought to form of him. We fee him furrounded 
with whatever is greateft and moft auguft in the opinion of 
mankind: the mofl: extenfive empire at that time in the 
world; immenfe treafures, and an incredible number of 
land as well as fea forces. But all thefe things are round 
him, not in him, and add no luftre to his natural qualities: 
for, by a blindnefs too common to princes and great men; 
born in the midft of all terreftrial bleffings, heir to boundlefs 
power, and a luftre that had coft him nothing, he had ac- 
cuftomed himfelf to judge of his own talents and perfonai 
merit, from the exterior of his exalted ftation and rank. He 
difregards the wife counfels of Artabanus, his uncle, and of 
Deraaratus, who alone had courage enough to fpeak truth 
to him; and he abandons himfelf to courtiers, the adorers 
of his fortune, whofe whole ftudy it was to footh his paf- 
fions. He proportions, and pretends to regulate the fuccefs 
of his enterprifes, by the extent of his power. The flavifh 
fubmiffion of fo many nations no longer foothes his ambi¬ 
tion; and little affe&ed with too eafy an obedience, he takes 
pleafure in exercifing his power over the elements, in cut¬ 
ting his way through mountains, and making them navi¬ 
gable; in chaftifing the fea for having broken down his 
bridge, and in foolifhly attempting to fhackle the waves, 
by throwing chains into them. Big fwoln with a childifh 
vanity and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon himfelf as the 
arbiter of nature: he imagines that not a nation in the world 
will dare to wait his arrival; and fondly and prefumptu- 
oufty relies on the millions of men and (hips which he 
drags after him. But when, after the battle of Salamin, he 
beholds the fad ruins, the ftiamefu! remains of his number- 
lefs troops fcattered over all Greece*; he then is fenfiblc 
of the wide difference between an army and a crowd of 

* Stratufquc per totam pajjini Graciam Xerxes intdlcxil, quantum ab cxcrcitu turh 
diflarcU Sknec. dc Bencf, I. vi. c, 3?, 
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men. In a word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we 
need but contrail him with a citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, 
Themiftocles, or Anilides, In the latter we find all the 
good fenfe, prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatnefs 
of foul; in the former we fee nothing but vanity, pride, ob- 
ftinacy; the meaneft and moil grovelling fentiments, and 
fometimes the moil horrid barbarity. 
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CHAP, L 

T HIS chapter includes the hiftory of the Perfians ancL 
Greeks, from the beginning of Artaxerxes’s reign, to 
the Peloponnefian war, which began in the 43d year of that 
king’s reign* 


Sect. I. Artaxerxes ruins the Fa&ion of Artabanus , and 

that of Hyjlafpes his elder Brother . 


T HE Greek hiftorians 'give this prince the furname of 
Longimanus. Strabo a fays, it was becaufe his hands 
were fo long, that when he ftood upright he could touch his 
knees with them; but according to b Plutarch, it was be¬ 
caufe his right hand was longer than his left. Had it not 
been for this blemifh, he would have been the moft grace¬ 
ful man of his age. He was {till more remarkable for his 
gdodnefs and generofity. He reigned about forty-nine 
years. 

‘Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artabanus, was 
delivered from a dangerous competitor, there (till were two 
obftaclcs in his way, before he could eftablifh himfelf in the 
quiet poffeffion of his throne; one of which was, his bro* 
ther Hyftafpcs, governor of Ba&riana; and th« other, the 
faftion of Artabanus. He began by the latter. 


A. M, 


353 *- 
Ant. J. C. 

473 - 


* Inb. xv. p. 733, 

VoL. III. 


* In Artax. p. 10a. 
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Artabanus had left feven fons, and a great number of par* 
tifans, who foon aflembled to revenge his death, Thefe 
and the adherents of Artaxerxes fought a bloody battle, in 
which a great number of Perftan nobles loft their lives. Ar¬ 
taxerxes having at lafl: entirely-defeated his enemies, put to 
death all who had engaged in this confpiracy. He took an 
exemplary vengeance of thofe who were concerned in his 
father’s murder, and particularly of Mithridates the eunuch, 
who had betrayed him, and who was executed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner* d He was laid-on his back in a kind of 
horfe-trough, and ftrongly fattened to the four corners of it. 
Every part of him, except his head, his hands, and feet, 
which came out at holes made for thatpurpofe, was covered 
with another trough. In this horrid fituation viftuals were 
given him from time to timeand' in cafe of his refufal to 
eat, it was forced down his throat: honey mixed with milk 
was given him to drink, and all his face was .fmeared with 

■ f 

it, which by that means attra&ed a numberlefs multitude of 
flies, efpecially as he was perpetually expofed to the fcorch- 
ing rays of the fun. The worms which bred in his excre- 
ments preyed upon his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen 
or twenty days in inexprefftble torments. 

c Artaxerxes, having crufhed the faftion of Artabanus, 
was powerful enough to fend an army into Bafilriana, which 
had declared in favour of his brother, but he was not fuc- 
cefsful on this occafion. The two armies engaging, Hy- 
ftafpes flood his ground fo well, that, if he did not gain the 
viftory, he at leaft fuftained no lofs; fo that both armies fe- 
parated with equal fuccefs; and each retired to'prepare for 
a fecond battle. Artaxerxes having raifed a greater army 
than his brother (not to mention that the whole empire de¬ 
clared in his favour) defeated him in a fecond engagement, 
and entirely ruined his party. By this vi6lory he fecured 
to himfelf the quiet poffeffion of the empire. 

f To maintain himfelf in the throne, he removed all fuch 
governors of cities and provinces from their employments, 
as he fuipe&ed to hold a correfpondencc with either of the 
faftions he had overcome, and fubftitutcd others on whom 
he could rely. He afterwards applied himfelf to reforming 

4 Hut, in Artax. p. 1019, • Cuf. c» xxxi. f Diod* 1 . *i, p. 54. 
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die ab’ufes and diforders which had crept into the govern¬ 
ment. By his wife conduft and zeal for the public good, he 
foon acquired great reputation sand, authority, with the love 
of his fubje&s, the flrongeft fupport of fovereign power. 

# 

♦ 

Sect. II. Tke?niftodesJlies to Artaxeres* 

4 

A CCORDING to Thucydides, Themifiocles fled to this A. M. 

prince in the beginning of his reign; but other authors 4 353u 
as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this incident under 
Xerxes his predecelTor. .Dr. Prideaux is of the latter opi¬ 
nion; he likewife thinks, that the Artaxerxes in queftion, is 
the fame with him who is called Ahafuerus in fcripture, 
and who married Either: but we fuppofe with the learned 
Archbifhop Ufher, that it was Darius the fon of Hyftafpes 
who efpoufed this illustrious Jewefs. I have already declare 
cd more than once, that I would not engage in controverfies ' * 
of this kind; and therefore, with regard to this flight of 
Themifiocles into Perfla, and the hiftory of Either, I fliall 
follow the opinion of the learned Ufher* my ufual guide 
on thefe occafions* 

h We have feen that Themifiocles had fled to Admetus, 
king of the Moloffi, and had met with a gracious reception 
From him; but the Athenians and Lacedaemonians would 
not fuffer him to live in peace, and required that prince to 
deliver him up; threatening, in cafe of refufal, to carry their 
arms into his country. Admetus, who was unwilling to 
draw fuch formidable enemies upon himfelf, and much 
more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for refuge, 
informed him of the great danger to which he was expos¬ 
ed, and favoured his flight. Themifiocles went as far by 
land as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and there embarked on 
board a merchant (hip which was failing to Ionia. None of 
the paflengers knew him. A florm having carried this vef- 
■fel near the iiland of Naxos, then befieged by the Athenians ; 
the imminent danger to which Themifiocles was expofed, 
obliged him to difeover himfelf to the pilot and mailer of 

11 Thucyd. I. i. p. go, gi. Plut. in Thcmift, p. 125, 127. Diod. 1 . si. p. 

4 2 > 44. Coin, Nep, in Thcmift. c. viii. x. 
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the Chip ; after which, by entreaties and menaces, he forced 
them to fail towards Afia. 

1 Themiftocles might on this occafion call to mind the 
advice which his father had given him when an infant, viz, 
to lay very little ftrefs on the favour of the common people. 
They were then walking together in the harbour. His lather 
pointing to fome rotten galleys that lay negle&ed on the 
ftrand, iC Behcfld there?” fays he, “ fon,” (pointing to them) 
“ thus do the people treat their governors, when they can 
do them no further fervice.” 

He was now arrived at Gumae, a city of iEolia in Afia 
Minor. The king of Perfia had fet a price upon his head, 
and promifed two hundred * talents to any man who {hould 
deliver him up. The whole coaft was covered with people 
Who were watching for him. He fled to -Egae, a little city 
of E.olia, where no one knew him except Nicogenes, at 
whofe houfe he lodged. He was the moft wealthy man in 
that country, and very intimate with all the lords of the Per- 
fian court. Themiftocles was concealed fome days in his 
houfe, till Nicogenes fent him under a ftrong guard to Sufa, 
in one of thofe covered chariots in which the Perfians, who 
were extremely jealous, ufe to carry their wives; thofe who 
carried him telling every body, that they were carrying a 
young Greek lady to a courtier of great diftin&ion.l 

Being come to the Perfian court, he waited upon the cap¬ 
tain of the guards, and told him, that he was a Grecian by 
birth, and begged the king would admit him to audience, 
having matters of great importance to communicate to him. 
The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he knew 
was infupportable to fome Greeks, but without which none 
were allowed to fpeak to the king; and this was, to fall pro- 
ftrate before him. u Our laws,” fays he, ‘‘.command us 
to honour the king in that manner, and to worlhip him as 
the living image of the immortal God, who maintains and 
preferves all things.” Themiftocles promifed to comply* 
Being admitted to audience, he fell on his face before the 
king, after the Perfian manner; and afterwards rifing up, 

1 Plut. in Thcmift. p. 112, 

* Two hundred thoufand crowns, or about 45,000 1 . ftcrling. 
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u Great king*,” fays he by an interpreter, “ I am The- 
miftocles the Athenian, who having been banifhed by the 
Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of finding an afy- 
lum in it. I have indeed brought many calamities on the 
Perfians; but on the other fide, I have done them no lefs 
fervices, by the falutary advices I have given them more 
than once; and I now am able to do them more important 
fervices than ever. My life is in your hands. You may 
now exert your clemency, or difplay your vengeance: by 
the former you will preferve your fuppliant; by the latter 
you will deltroy the greateft enemy of Greece.” 

The king made him no anfwer at this audience, though he 
was ftruck with admiration at his great fenfe andboldhefs; 
but hiftory informs us, he told his friends, that he confidered 
Themiftocles’s arrival as a very great happinefs, that he im-' 
plored his god Aramanius always to infpire his enemies 
with fuch thoughts, and to prompt them to banifh and make 
away with their raoft illuftrious perfonages. It is added, that 
when this king was afleep, he Ilarted up three times in ex¬ 
cels of joy, and cried thrice, “ I have got Themiftocles 
the Athenian!” 

The next morning at day break, he fent for the greateft 
lords of his court, and commanded Themiftocles to be 
brought before him, who expe&ed nothing but deftru£lion ; 
efpecially after what one of his guards, upon hearing his 
name, had faid to him the night before, even in the prefence 
chamber, juft as he had left the king, “ Thou ferpent of 
Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, the good ge¬ 
nius of our prince brings thee hither!” However, the fe- 
renity which appeared in the king’s face feemed to promife 
him a favourable reception. Themiftocles was not miftaken, 
for the king began by making him a prefent of two hundred 
+ talents, which fuin he had promifed to any one who fhould 
deliver him up, which confequently was his due, as The¬ 
miftocles had brought him his head, by furrendering himfelf 
to him. He afterwards defired him to give an account of 

* Thucydides makes him fay very near the fame words; but informs *s, (hat 
Themiftocles did not fpcak them to the king, but lent them by way of letter 
before he was introduced to him. 

I 

f Two hundred thoufand French crQwmj orabout 45,000b fieri ing. 
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the affairs of Greece. But as Themiftocles could not ex- 
prefs his thoughts to the king without the afliftance of an 
interpreter, he defired time might be allowed him to learn 
the Perfian tongue, hoping he then fhould be able to explain 
thofe things he was defirous of communicating to him, bet¬ 
ter than he could hy the aid of a third perfon. It is the fame, 
fays he, with the fpeech of a man, as with a piece of tapef- 
try, which muff be fpread out and unfolded, to ihow the 
figures and other beauties wrought in it. Themiftocles hav¬ 
ing fludied the .Perfian tongue twelve months, made fa great 
a progrefs, that he fpoke it with greater elegance than the 
Perfians themfelves, and confequently could converfe with 
the king without the help of an interpreter. This prince 
treated him with uncommon marks of friendfhip and efteem; 
fie made him marry a lady defc ended from one of the nobleft 
families in Perfia; gave him a palace and an equipage fuit. 
able to it, and fettled a noble penfion on him. He ufedto 
carry him abroad on his parties of hunting, and every ban¬ 
quet and entertainment; and fometimes converfed private¬ 
ly with him r fo that the lords of the court grew, jealous and 
uneafy upon that account. He even prefented him to the 
princefles, who honoured him with their efteem and receiv¬ 
ed his vifits. It is obferved, as a proof of the peculiar fa¬ 
vour fhowed him, that by the king's fpecial order, Themifto¬ 
cles was admitted to hear the le&ures and difeourfes of the 
Magi, and was inftrufted by them in all the fecrets of their 
philofophy. 

Another proof of his great credit is related. Demaratus 
of Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by the 
king to a(k any thing of him, he defired that he might be 
fuffered to make his entry on horfeback into the city of Sar¬ 
dis, with the royal tiara on his head: a ridiculous vanity! 
equally unworthy of the Grecian grandeur, and the fim- 
plicity of a Lacedaemonian ! The king, exafperated at the 
infolence of his demand, expreffed his difgull. in the llrongeft 
terms, and feemed refolved not to pardon him; butTheniift 


tocles having interceded, the king reftored him to favour. 

In fine, Themiftocles was in fuch great credit, that under 
the fuccceding reigns, in which the affairs of Perfia were ftill 
more mixed with thofe of Greece, whenever the kings were 
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defirous of drawing over any Greek to their intereft, they 
ufed to declare exprefsly in their letters, that he fliould be 
in greater favour with them, than Themiftocles had been 
with king Artaxerxes. 

It is faid alfo, that Themiftocles, when in his mo ft flou- 
rifliing condition in Perfia, was honoured and efteemed by 
all the world, who were emulous in making their court to 
him, faid one day, when his table was covered magnifi¬ 
cently : “ Children, we fliould have been ruined, if we had 
not been ruined,” 

But at laft, as it was judged neceffary for the king’s in* 
tereft that Themiftocles fliould refide in fome city of Afia 
Minor, that he might be ready on any occafion M r hich fliould 
prefent itfelf; accordingly he was fent to Magnefia, fituated 
on the Meander; and for his fubfiftence, befides the whole 
revenues of that city (which amounted to fifty * talents every 
year) had thofe of Myunte and Lampfachus afligned him. 

One of the cities was to furnilh him with bread, another 
with wine, and a third with other prcvifions. Some authors 
add two more, viz. for his furniture and clothes. Such was 
the cuftom of the ancient kings of the eaft: inftead of fet¬ 
tling penfions on perfons they rewarded, they gave them 
cities, and fometimes even provinces, which under the name 
of bread, wine, &c. were tp furnifli them abundantly with 
all things neceffary for fupporting, in a magnificent manner, 
their family and equipage. Themiftocles lived for fome 
years in Magnefia in the utmoft fplendour, till he came to 
his end in the manner which will be related hereafter. 

Skct. III. Cimon begins to make a Figure at Athens . His 
firjl Achievement and double Victory over the Perfians , near 
the River Eurymedon . Death of Themijiocles . 

* r | "'HE Athenians having loft one of their moll diftin- A. M. 

guifhed citizens, as well as ableft generals, by the j* c 
banifliment of Themiftocles, endeavoured to retrieve that 470. 
lofs, by beftowing the command of the armies on Cimon, 
who was not inferior to him in merit. 

k Diod. 1. xi. p, 45. Plut, in Cim. p. 482, 483. 

* Fifty thoufand crowns; or, about 11,850!. llciling. 
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He fpent his youth in fuch excefles as did him no honour, 
and prefaged no good with regard to his future condu£L 
1 The example of this illuftrious Athenian, who pafled his 
juvenile years in fo diflolute a manner, and afterwards rofe" 
to fo exalted a pitch of glory, fhows, that parents muft not 
always defpair of the happinefs of a fon, when wild and 
irregular in his youth; efpecially when nature has endowed 
him with genius, goodnefs of Heart, generous inclinations, 
and an efteem for perfons of merit. Such was the charafter 
of Cimon. The ill reputation he had drawn upon himfelf, 
having prejudiced the people againft him, he, at firft was 
very ill received by them; when being difcouraged by this 
repulfe, he refolved to lay afide all thoughts of concerning 
himfelf with the affaiis of the public. But Ariitides per¬ 
ceiving that his diffolute turn of mind was united with many 
fine qualities, he confoled him, infpired him with hope, 
pointed out the paths he fhould take, inftilled good princi- 
pies into him, and did not a little contribute, by the excel- 
lent inflruflions he gave him, and the affeftion he expreffed 
for him on all occafions, to make him the man he afterwards 
appeared. What more important fervice could he have 
done his country ? 

m Plutarch obferves, that after Cimon had laid afide his 

juvenile extravagancies, his conduft was in things great and 

noble; and that he was not inferior to Miltiades either in 

9 • 

courage or intrepidity, nor toThemiftocles in prudence and 
fenfe, but that he was more juft and virtuous than cither of 
them; and that without being at all inferior to them in mili¬ 
tary virtues, he furpaflcd them far in the prafclice of the 
moral ones. 

It would be of great advantage to a ftate, if thofe, who 
excel in profeflions of every kind, would take pleafure, and 
make it their duty to fafhion and inftru£l fuch youths as 
are remarkable for the pregnancy of their parts and good¬ 
nefs of difpofition. They would thereby have an opportu¬ 
nity of ferving their country even after their death, and of 
perpetuating in it, in the perfon of their pupils, a tafte and 
inclination for true merit, and the practice of the wifefl 
maxims. 

1 Piut. in Cim. p. 480. 


■ Plut. in Cim. p. 481. 
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„The Athenians, a little after Themiftocles had left his 
country, having put to fea a fleet under the command of 
Cimon, the fon of Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of the 
Sfrymon, Amphipolis, and other places of Thrace; and as 
this was a very fruitful country, Cimon planted a colony 
in it, and fent ten thoufand Athenians thither for that pur- 

n The fate of Eion is of too Angular a kind to be omitted 
here. Boges * was governor of it under the king of Perfia, 
and afted with fuch a zeal and fidelity for his fovereign, as 
have few examples. When befieged by Cimon and the 
Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated upon 
honourable terms, and he might have retired to Afia with his 
family and all his effefts. However, being perfuaded he 
could not do this with honour, he refolved to die rather than 
furrender. The city was aflaulted with the utmoft fury, and 
he defended it with incredible bravery. Being at laft in the 
utmoft want of provifions, he threw from the walls into the 
river Strymon, all the gold and filver in the place; and 
caufing fire to be fet to a pile, and having killed his wife, his 
children, and his whole family, he threw them into the midft 
of the flames, and afterwards rufhed into them himfelf. 
Xerxes could not but admire, and at the fame time bewail, 
fo furprifing an example of generofity. The heathens, in¬ 
deed, might give this name to what is rather favage ferocity 
and barbarity. 

Cimon made himfelf mafter alfo of the ifland of Scyros, 
where he found the bones of Thefeus, the fon of ^Egeus 
who had fled from Athens to that city, and there ended his 
days. An oracle had commanded that fearch fliould be 
made alter his bones. Cimon put them on board his galley, 
adorned them magnificently, and carried them to his native 
country, near eight hundred years after Thefeus had left it. 
The people received them with the highefl expreffions of 
joy; and to perpetuate the remembrance of this event, they 
founded a deputation or prize for tragic writers, which be- 



* Plutarch 
Xerxes; but 

tucccflor. 


n Herod. 1 . vii. c. 107. £lut. p, 48a. 

calls him Bulis. Herodotus feems to place this hiftory under 
it is more probable, that it happened under Aruxerxci his 
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came very famous and contributed exceedingly to the ini. 
provement of the drama, by the wonderful emulation it ex¬ 
cited among the tragic poets, whofe pieces were reprefented 
in it. For Sophocles having, in his youth, brought his firft 
play on the ftage, the archon, or chief magiftrate who pre¬ 
sided at thefe games, obferving there was a ftrong fa&ion 
among the fpeftators, prevailed with Cimon, and the reft o£ 
the generals his colleagues (who were ten in number, and 
chofen out of each tribe) to fit as judges. The prize was 
adjudged to Sophocles, which fo deeply affii&ediFTchylus, 
who till then had been confidered as the greateft dramatic 
poet, that Athens became infupportable to him, and he with¬ 
drew to Sicily, where he died. 

° The confederates had taken a great number of Barbarian 
prifoners in Seftus and Byzantium; and, as a proof of the 
high regard they had for Cimon, entreated him to diftribute 
the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed all the captives 
(ftark naked) on one fide, and on the other all their riches 
and fpoils. The allies complained of this partition as too 
unequal; but Cimon giving them the choice, they immedi- 
ately took the riches which had belonged to the Perfians, and 
left the prifoners for the Athenians. Cimon therefore fet 
out with his portion, and was thought a perfon no ways 
qualified to fettle the diftribution of prizes; for the allies 
carried off a great number of chains, necklaces, and bracelets 
of gold; a large quantity of rich habits, and fine purple 
cloaks; whilll the Athenians had only for their (hare a mul¬ 
titude of human creatures quite naked, and unfit for labour. 
However, the relations and friends of thefe captives came 
icon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and purchafed themali 
at a very high price; fo that with the monies arifing froii 
theranfomof them, Cimon had enough to maintain his flee 
four months; befides a great fum of money which was pu 
into the exchequer, not to mention what he himfelf had fo 
his own fhare. He afterwards ufed to take exceeding ptya 
fure, in relating this adventure to his friends, 

v He made the beft ufe of his riches, as Gorgias the rheto 
has happily exprefled it in few, but ftrong and elegant word! 

B Plut, in Cim. p. 484. 

rttut. In Cim, p. 484. Corn. Ncp, in Cim. c. iv. Athcn, I, xii. p. 
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u # Cimon,” fays he, “ amaffed riches, only to ufe them; 
and he employed them to no other ufe, but to acquire efteem 
and honour.” We may here perceive (by the way) what 
was the fcopeand aim of the raoft exalted aftions of the hea¬ 
thens; and with what juftice Tertullian defined a pagan* 
how p erf eft foever he might appear, a vain-glorious animal, 
animal glorice. The gardens and orchards of Cimon were 
always open, by his order, to the citizens in general; who 
were allowed to gather whatever fruits they pleafed. His 
table was daily covered in a frugal, but polite manner. It 
was entirely different from thofe delicate and fumptuous 
tables, to which only a few perfons of great diftinftion are 
admitted; and which are covered merely to difplay a vain 
magnificence or elegance of talie. Now that of Cimon was 
plain, but abundant; and all the poor citizens were received 
at it without diftinftion. In thus banifhing from his enter¬ 
tainments whatever had the leaft air of oftentation and 
luxury, he referved to himfelf an .inexhauflible fund, not 
only for the expences of his houfe, but for the wants of his 
friends, his domelti.es, and a very great number of citizens; 
demonftrating, by this conduft, that he knew much better 
than molt rich men, the true ufe and value of riches. 

He was always followed by fome fervants, who were or¬ 
dered to flip privately fome piece of money into the hands 
of fuch poor as they met, and to give clothes to thofe who 
were in want of them. He often buried fuch perfons as had 
not left money enough behind them to defray the expences 
ol their funeral; and what is admirable, and which Plutarch 
docs not fail to obferve, he did not aft in this manner to gain 
credit among the people, nor to purchafe their voices; fince 


we find him, on all occalions, declaring for the cont 
faftion, that is, in favour of fuch citizens as were mo 
fiderable lor their wealth or authority. 

. Although he faw all the reft of the governors 
time enrich themfelves by the plunder and oppreffion o 
public, he was always incorruptible and his hands were nevet 
ftained with extortion, or the fmalleft prefent; and he conti¬ 
nued, during his whole life, not only to fpealc, but to aft 




Plut. in Cim. p. 485. 
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fpontaneoufly, and without the leaft view of intereft, what, 
ever he thought might be of advantage to the common* 
wealth. 

Befides a great number of other excellent qualities, Ci- 
mon had the fineft fenfe, extraordinary prudence, and a pro¬ 
found knowledge of the genius and chara£iers of men. The 
allies, befides the fums of money in which each of them was 
taxed, were to furnifh a certain number of men and fhips. 
Several among them, who, from the retreat of Xerxes, were 
Jtudious of nothing but their eafe, and applied themfelves 
entirely to tilling and cultivating their lands, to free them¬ 
felves from the toils and dangers of war, chofe to furnifh 
their quota in money rather than in men, and left the Athe¬ 
nians the care of manning with foldiers and rowers the fhips 
they were obliged to furnifh. The other generals, who had 
no forecaft and penetration for the future, gave fuch people 
fome uneafinefs at firli, and were for obliging them to ob« 
ferve the treaty literally. But Cimon, when in power, aft- 
ed in a quite different manner, and fuffered them to enjoy 
the tranquillity they chofe; plainly perceiving that the al¬ 
lies, from being warlike in the field, would infenfibly loft 
their martial fpirit, and be fit for nothing but hufbandry and 
trade; whilft the Athenians, by exercifing the oar perpetUi 
ally, would be more and more inured to hardfhips, and daily 
increafe in power. What Cimon had forefeen happened 
this very people purchafed themfelves mailers at their owi 
expence; fo that they who before had been companions am 
allies, became in fome meafure the fubjefts and tributarie: 
of the Athenians. 

*No Grecian general ever gave fo great a blow to tin 
pride and haughtinefs of the Perfian monarch as Cimon 
After the Barbarians had been driven out of Greece, hi 
did not give them time to take breath; but failed immedi 
ately after them with a fleet of upwards of two hundrci 
(hips, took their flrongefl cities, and brought over all thei 
allies; fo that the king of Perfia had not one foldier lelt ii 
Alia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still purfuing His point, h 
bravely attacked the enemy's fleet, though much Aronge 
than his own. It lay near the mouth of the river Eurymedon 

r Plut. in Cim, p. ^85—487. Thucyd, 1 , i. p. 66. Diod. 1 . xi. p, 45—4! 
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and confilled of three hundred and fifty fail of fhlps, fup- 
ported by the land army on the coaft. It was foon put to 
flight; and two hundred fail were taken, befides thofe that 
were funk. A great number of the Perfians had left their 
{hips, and leaped into the fea, in order to join their land 
army, which lay on the fhore. It was very hazardous to 
attempt a defcent in fight of the enemy, and to lead on troops 
which were already fatigued by their late battle, againft frelh 
forces much fuperior in number. However, Cimon finding 
that the whole army was eager to engage the Barbarians, 
thought proper to take advantage of the ardour of the fol- 
diers, who were greatly animated with their firft fuccefs. 
Accordingly he * landed, and marched them direftly againft 
the Barbarians, who waited refolutely for their coming up, 
and fuftained the firft onfet with prodigious valour; how¬ 
ever, being at laft obliged to give way, they broke and fled. 
A great flaughter enfued, and an infinite number of pri- 
foners, and immenfely rich fpoils, were taken. Cimon hav¬ 
ing in one day gained two viftories, which almoft equalled 
thofe of Salamin and Platsea, to crown all, failed out to meet 
a reinforcement of eighty-four Phoenician fhips, which were 
come from Cyprus to join the Perfian fleet, and knew no¬ 
thing of what had palTed. They were all either taken or 
funk, and moft of the foldiers were killed or drowned. 

Cimon having achieved fuch glorious exploits, returned 

in triumph to Athens, and employed part of the fpoils in, 

fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying the city. The 

riches which a general amafles in the field, are applied to 

the nobleft ufes when they are difpofed of in this manner, 

and muft refleft infinitely greater honour upon him, than if 

he expended them in building magnificent palaces for him- 

felf, which muft one time or other devolve on ftrangers; 

whereas works, built for public ufe are his property, in fome 

mcafure, for ever, and tranfmit his name to the lateft pofte- 

rity. * It is well known that fuch embellifhments in a city 
give infinite pleafure to the people, who are always ftruck 

• Plut. dc gerend. rep. p. 8t8, 

* We do not find that the ancients made ufc of long-boats in making dc* 
feenti) the rcafon of which perhaps was, that as their galleys were flat-bot- 
tomcd| they were brought to fhorc without any difficulty. 
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with works of this kind; and this, as Plutarch obferves Itf 
the life of Cimon, is one of the fureft, and, at the fame time, 
the moll lawful methods of acquiring their friendllifp and 
efteem. 

* 

‘The year following, this general failed towards the Hd- 
lefpont; and having driven the Perfians out of the Thracian 
Cherforiefus, of which they had poffefTed themfelves, h<* 
conquered it in the name of the Athenians, though he him- 
felf had more right to it, as Miltiades, his father, had been 
its Sovereign. He afterwards attacked the people of the 
ifland of Thafus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and 
defeated their fleet. Thefe maintained their revolt with an 
almoft unparalleled obftinacy and fury. u As if they had 
been in arms againft the mod cruel and barbarous enemies, 
from whom they had the worft of evils to fear, they made? 
law, that the firft man who fhould only mention the con. 
eluding a treaty with the Athenians, fhould be put to death 
The fiege was carried on three years, during which the inha 
bitants fuffered all the calamities of war with the fame obfti 
nacy. x The women were no lefs inflexible than the men 
for the befieged wanting ropes for their military engines, al 
the women cut off their hair in a feeming tranfport; • am 
when the city was in the utmoft diftrefs by famine, whicl 
fwept away a great number of the inhabitants, Hegetoride 
theThafian, deeply afflifted at feeing fuch multitudes of hi 
fellow citizens perilh, refolutely determined to facrificehi 
life for the prefervation of his country. Accordingly h 
put a halter round his neck, and, prefenting himfelf to tli 
affembly, " Countrymen,” fays he, “ do with me as yo 
pleafe, and don’t fpare me if you judge proper; but let m 
death fave the reft of the people, and prevail with you I 
abolifh the cruel law you have enafted, fo contrary to yot 
welfare.” The Thafians, ftruck with thefe words, abolilhe 
the law, but would not fuffer it to coft fo generous a citize 
his life; for they furrendered themfelves to the Athenian 
who fpared their lives, and only difmantled their city. 

After Cimon had landed his troops on the fhore oppofii 
to Thrace, he feized on ail the gold mines of thofe epafts, an 

1 Plut. in Cim.p. 487. Tlmcyd. 1 . i. p. 66, 67. Died. 1 , xi. p. 53, , 

“ Polyitan,Str, 1 ii. M’olyan. !. viii. 
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fubdued every part of that country as far as Macedonia. 
He might have attempted the conqueft of that kingdom; and, 
in all probability, could have eafily pofleffed himfelf of part 
of it, had he improved the occafion. And indeed, for his 
hegleft in this point, at his return to Athens, he was pro- 
fecuted, as having been bribed by the money of the Mace¬ 
donians and of Alexander their king. But Cimon had a foul 
fuperior to all temptations of that kind, and proved his in¬ 
nocence in the cleareft light. 

' ?Tfae conquefts of Cimon and the power of the Athenians, 
which increafed every day, gave Artaixerxes great uneafi- 
nefs. To prevent the confequences of it he refoived to fend 
Themiftocles into Attica, with a great army, and accord- 
ingly propofed it to him. 

Themiftocles was in great perplexity on this occafion. 
On one fide, the remembrance of the favours the king had 
heaped upon him; the pofitive affurances he had given that 
monarch to ferve him with the utmoft zeal on all occafions; 
the inftances of the king who claimed his promife; all thefe 
confiderations would not permit him to refufe the commif- 
fion. On the other fide, the love of his country, which 
the injuftice and ill treatment of liis fellow citizens could 
not banifh from his mind; his ftrong reluftance to fully the 
glory of his former laurels and mighty achievements by fo 
ignominious a ftep; perhaps, too, the fear of being unfuc- 
cefsful in a war, in which he fhotild be oppofed by excel¬ 
lent generals, and particularly Cimon, who feemed to be 
as fuccefsful as valiant; thefe different reflections would 
not fuffer him to declare againft his country in an enterprife, 

which, whether fuccefsful or not, would reflect fhame on 
himfelf. 

To rid himfelf at once of all thefe inward ftrugglcs, he 
refoived to put *an end to his life, as the only method fof 
him not to be wanting in the duty he owed his country, nor 
to the promifes he had made that prince. He therefore pre¬ 
pared a folemn facrificc; to which he invited all his friends; 
when, after embracing them all, and taking a laft farewcl of 


* 


A. M. 

3538 - 
Ant. J. C. 
466. 


y Thucyd. I. i. p, 92. Plutarch in Thcmift. p. 127. 

' *The wifeft heathens did not think that a man was allowed to lay violent 
hands on himfelf, 
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them, he drank bull’s blood, or, according to others, fwah 
lowed a dofe of poifon, and died in this manner at Magnefia, 
aged threefcore and five years, the greateft part of which he 
had fpent either in the government of the republic, or the 
command of the armies. z When the king was told the 
caufe and manner of his death, he efteemed and admired him 
ftill more, and continued his favour to his friends and do- 
meftics. ‘But the unexpe&ed death of Themiftocles prov¬ 
ed an obftacle to the defign he meditated, of attacking the 
Greeks. The Magnefians erefted a fplendid monument to 
the memory of that general , in the public fquare, and grant¬ 
ed peculiar privileges and honours to his defendants. 
They continued to enjoy them in Plutarch’s time, that is, 
near fix hundred years after, and his tomb was ftill Handing, 
a Atticus in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, intitled Bru¬ 
tus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, the tragi¬ 
cal end which fome writers afcribe to Themiftocles, as re. 

4 

lated above; pretending that the whole is a fiftion, invented 
by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that this great 
man had poifoned himfelf, had added all the other particu¬ 
lars to embellilh the ftory, which otherwife would have 
been very dry and unaffefting. He appeals for this to Thu¬ 
cydides, that judicious hiftorian, who was an Athenian, and 
almoft contemporary with Themiftocles. This author, in¬ 
deed, owns, that a report had prevailed, that this general had 
poifoned himfelf; however, his opinion was, that he died 
a natural death, and that his friends conveyed his bones fe- 
cretly to Athens, where, in b Paufanias’s time, his maufoleum 
was ftanding near the great harbour. This account feems 
much more probable than the other. 

Themiftocles was certainly one of the greateft men that 
Greece ever produced. He had a great foul, and invincible 
courage, which danger even enflamed; was fired with an in¬ 
credible thirft for glory; which fometimes his country’s love 
would temper and allay, but which fometimes carried him 
too far: # his prefence of mind was fuch, that it immediately 
fuggefted whatever it was molt neceflary toafl: in fine, he 

• Cic. de Scncc. n, 72. • Brut, n. 4a, 43. b Lib. i, p, t. 

* De injiantibus, ut ait Thucydides , vcrijiml judicabat, et de Juturis cali\di]fim? «»- 
jiciebat . Corn. N*p. in Themift cap. i. 
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liad a fagacity and penetration with regard to futurity, that 
revealed to him, in the cleareft light, the moft fecret defigns 
of his enemies; pointing out to him at a diflance, the feveral 
meafures he Ihould take to difconcert them, and infpired him 
with great, noble, bold, extenfive views with regard to the 
honour of his country. The moft effential qualities of the 
mind were however wanting in Jiim, I mean fincerity inte¬ 
grity, and fidelity: nor was he altogether free from fufpicions 
of avarice, which is a great blemifh in fuch as are charged 
with public affairs. 

c Neverthelefs, a noble fentiment as well as aflion are re¬ 
lated of him, which fpeak a great and difinterefted foul. 

* His daughter being afked of him in marriage, he preferred 
anhoneft poor man to a rich one of an indifferent character: 
and gave for his reafon, “ That in the choice of a fon-in- 
law, he would much rather have merit without riches, than 

riches without merit.” 

% 

Sect. IV. The Egyptians rife againjl Perfia, fupported 

. by the Athenians. 

* A BOUT this time the Egyptians, to free themfelves A. M. 
-Ta. from a foreign yoke, which was infupportable to An 3538 ' c 

them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince of "466. 
the Lybians, their king. They demanded aid of the Athe¬ 
nians, who having at that time a fleet of two hundred fhips 
at the ifland of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with plea- 
fure, and immediately fet fail for Egypt; judging this a very 
favourable opportunity to weaken the power of the Perfians, 
by driving them out of fo great a kingdom. 

Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he raifed A..M. 
an army of three hundred thoufand men, and refolved to Ai 354 , 5 ‘ c 
inarch in perfon again!! the rebels. But his friends advifing 459. 
him not to venture himfelf in that expedition, he gave the 
command of it to Achasmenes, one of his brothers. The 

c Plut. inThcmift. p. 121. 

4 Thucyd.l. i. p. 68, Sc 71, 72. Ctcf. c. 32—35. Diod. 1 .xi. p. 54—59. 

* Tkmijlocles cum confukretur Ml rum lotto viro pavferi, an minks probate diviti 
filiatn collocarct: Ego ve ro, inquit % malo vikum qui pec uni a eg eat, $vam 
pec un 1 am qua viao. Cic, dc Offic. 1 . ii>. c. 71. 
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latter being arrived in Egypt, encamped his great army on 
the banks of the Nile. During this interval, the Athenians 
having defeated the Perfian fleet, and either deftroyed or 
taken fifty of their fhips, they went again up that river, landed 
their forces under the command of Charitimis their general; 
and having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged 
Achsemenes, and defeated,him in a great battle, in which 
that Perfian general, and a hundred thoufand of his foldiers 
were flain. Thofe who efcaped fled to Memphis, whither 
the conquerors purfued them, and immediately made them- 
felves mailers of two quarters of the city: but the Perfians 
having fortified themfelves in the third, called the white wall> 
which was the largeft and ftrongelt of the three, they were 
befieged in it near three years, during which they made a 
moft vigorous defence, till they were at lali delivered by the 
forces fentto their aid. 

Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, and how 


much the Athenians had contributed to it; to make a diver- 


A. M. 

Atu 5 * 6 ’ 

458! C * Aon of their forces, and oblige them to turn their arms an¬ 
other way, he fent ambafiadors to the Lacedaemonians, with 
a large fum of money, to engage them to proclaim war againft 
the Athenians. But the Lacedaemonians having rejefted 
the offer, their refufal did not abate his ardour, and accord- 
gly he gave Megabyfus and Artabazus the command of 
A. M. the forces defigned againft Egypt. Thefe generals iname- 
Anu j!*c <* iate! y ra if e d an army of three hundred thoufand men in 

Cilicia and Phoenicia. They were obliged to wait till the 
fleet was equipped, which was not till the next year. Arta- 
AJ ^ C k azus then took upon him the command of it, and failed 
456- towards the Nile, whillt Megabyfus, at the head of the land 


457 * 
A. M. 
354 s - 


army, marched towards Memphis, 
that city, and afterwards fought Inarus. 


He raifed the fiege of 
All the forces on 


both fides engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was entirely 
defeated; but. the Egyptians who lvad rebelled fufferedmoft 
in this {laughter. After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded 
by Megabyfus, retreated with the Athenians, and fuch Egyp¬ 
tians as were willing to follow him; and reached Biblos, a 
city in'the illandot Profopilis, which is furrounded by two 
arms ot the Nile, and both navigable. The Athenians ran 
their licet into one of thefe arms, where it was fecured front 
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the attacks of the enemy, and held out a fiege of a year and 
a half in this ifland. 

After the battle, all the rejt of Egypt fubmitted to the 
conqueror* and was reunited to the empire of Artaxerxes, 
except Amyrteus, who had ilill a fmall party in the fens, 
where he long fupported himfelf* through the difficulty the 
Perfians found in penetrating far enough to reduce him. 

The fiege of Profopitis was ftill carrying on. The Per¬ 
fians finding that they made no advances in attacking it after 
the ufual methods, becaufe of the ftratagems and intrepidity 
of the befieged, they therefore had recourfe to an extraordi¬ 
nary expedient, which foon produced what force had not 
been able to effe£L They turned the courfe, by different 
canals, of the arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, 
and by that means opened themfelves a paffage for their 
whole army to enter the illand. Inarus, feeing that all was 
loft, compounded with Megabyfus for himfelf, for all his 
Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and furrendered upon 
.condition that their lives fhould be fpared. The remainder 
of the auxiliary forces, which formed a body of fix thoufand 
men, refolved to hold out longer; and for this purpofe they 
fet fire to their {hips, and drawing up in order of battle, re¬ 
folved to die fword in hand, and fell their lives as dear as they 
could, in imitation of the Lacedaemonians, who refufed to 
yield, and were all cut to pieces at Thermopylae. The Per¬ 
fians, hearing they had taken fo defperate a refolution, did 
not think it advifable to attack them. A peace was therefore 
offered them, with a promife that they fhould all be permit¬ 
ted to leave Egypt, and have a free paffage to their native 
country either by fea or land. They accepted the conditions, 
put the conquerors in polfeffion of Biblos, and of the whole 
idand, and went by fea to Cyrenc, where they embarked 
for Greece: but moll of the foldiers who had ferved in this 
expedition perilhed in it. 

But this was not.the only lofs the Athenians fuftained on 
this occafion. Another fleet of fifty fhips, which they fent to 
the aid of their befieged countrymen, failed up one of the 
arms of the Nile (jull after the Athenians had furrendered) 
to difengage them, not knowing what had happened. But 
the inJlant they entered, the Pcrfian fleet, which kept out at 
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fea, followed them and attacked their rear, whilft the army 
difcharged fhowers of darts upon them from the banks of 
the river; thus only a few {hips efcaped, which opened them- 
felves a way through the enemy’s fleet, and all the reft were 
loft. Here ended the fatal war carried on by the Athenians 
for fix years in Egypt, which kingdom was now united again 
to the Perfian empire, and continued fo during the reft of the 
A. M. re *g n of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth year. 
3550* But the prifoners who were taken in this war met with the 

m °ft unhappy fate. 


Sect. V. Inarus is delivered up to the King s Mother , con¬ 
trary to the At tides of the Treaty . The Affliction of 

Megabyfus, who revolts . 


A. M. * A RTAXERXES, after refufing to gratify the requeft 
Am 5 J 6 C. of his mother, who for five years together had been 

44 8 * daily importuning him to put Inarus and his Athenians into 

her hands, in order that (he might facrifice them to the manes 
of Achsemenes her fon, at laft yielded to her folicitations. 
But how blind, how barbaroufly weak mull this king have 
been, to break through the moll folemn engagements merely 
through complaifance; who (deaf to remorfe) violated the 
law of nations, folely to avoid offending a mod unjuft mo¬ 
ther 01 . This inhuman princefs, without regard to the faith of 
folemn treaties, caufed Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded 
all the reft. Megabyfus was in the deepeft affliftion on that 
account; for as he had promifed that no injury Jhould be 
done them, the affront reflected principally on him. He 
therefore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, of which he 


A.M. 

3567 * 


was governor, and his difeontent was fo great, that he raifed 
an army, and revolted openly. 


The king fent Ofiris, who was one of the greateft lords of 
the court, againft him with an army of two hundred thoufand 

Ant* J» 

447. men. 

prifoner, and put his army to flight, 
demand Ofiris, Megabyfus generoufly difmiffed him, as foon 
as his wounds were cured. 


W ¥ 

Megabyfus engaged Ofiris, wounded him, took him 

Artaxerxes fending to 


1 Ctcf. c.35—40. 


w Thucyd, I. i. p. 7a. 
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The next year Artaxerxes Tent another army againft him, a m. 
the command of which he gave to Menoftanes, fon to Ar-^355 8 ^ 
tarius the king’s brother, and governor of Babylon. This 
general was not more fortunate than the former. He alfo 
was defeated and put to flight, and Megabyfus gained as 
fignal a viftory as the former. 

Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force of 
arms, fent his brother Artarius and Amytis his fifter, who was 
the wife of Megabyfus, with feveral other perfons of the firft 
quality, to perfuade the latter to return to his allegiance. 

They fucceeded in their negociation; the king pardoned him, 
and he returned to court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion, raifing himfelf on 
his hinder feet, was going to rufh upon the king, when Mega- 
byfus feeing the danger he was in, and fired with zeal and 
affe&ion for his fovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, which 
killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had 
affronted him, in darting at the lion firft, commanded Mega- 
byfus’s head to be ftruck off. Amytis. the king’s fifter, and 
Ameftris, with the great eft difficulty prevailed on the king 
to change the fentence into perpetual baniffiment. Mega¬ 
byfus was therefore fent to Cyrta, a city in the Red Sea, and 
condemned to end his days there: however, five years after, 
difguifing himfelf like a leper, he made his efcape and re¬ 
turned to Sufa, where, by the affiftancc of his -wife and 
mother-in-law, he was reftored to favour, and continued fo 
to his death, which happened fome years after, in the 
feventy-fixth year of his age. Megabyfus was extremely 
regretted by the king and the whole court. He was a man 
of the greateft abilities in the kingdom, and at the fame time 
the beft general, Artaxerxes owed both his crown and his 
life to him: * but it is of dangerous confequence for a fub- 
je£l, when his fovereign is under too many obligations to 
him. This was the caufe of all the misfortunes of Mega¬ 
byfus. 

It is furprifing that fo judicious a prince as Artaxerxes 
(hould have been fo imprudent, as to be fired with jealoufy 
againft a nobleman of his court, merely becaufe in a party 

* Bemficia to ujijue lata funt> dtttn videntur exolvi pojfe ; ubi multum antcvcrUre, pm 
gratia odium redditur. Tacit. AnnaL 1 . iv* c, 18. 
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of hunting he had wounded the beaft they were purfuing 
before him. Could any thing be fo weak; and was this 
placing the point of honour in a manner worthy a king ? 
Neverthelefs, hiftory furnilhes us with many inftances of 
this kind. I am apt to believe, from fome expreffions of 
p Plutarch, that Artaxerxes was afhamed of the wild fury to 
Amf'jVc. which this falfe delicacy had raifed him, and that he made 
4 6 7* fome public kind of atonement for it: for, according to this 

author, he publifhed a decree, importing, that any man who 
was hunting with the king, fhould be allowed to throw his 
javelin firft at the beaft, if opportunity fhould offer; and he, 
according to Plutarch, was the firft Perfian monarch who 
granted fuch a permiflion. 


A. M. 
3537 



Sect. VI. Artaxerxes fends Efdras , and afterwards Neke * 

miahy to JtruJ'aleni ♦ 

EFORE I proceed in the hiftory of the Perfians and 
Greeks, I fhall relate, in few words, the feveral things 
which happened to the people of God, during the firft 
twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an effential part of the 
hiftory of that prince, 

A. M. q In the feventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Efdras 
Ant 5 j 7 *c\ obtained of the king and his fevcn counfellors an ample 

. Az. . __ ' m __ •_ t • _ ... . r r i •. i 


467. 


[uch Je 
Jewifh 


Jerufal 


laws. Efdras was defcended from Saraia, wh6 was high 
prieft of Jerufalem, when deftroycd by Nebuchodonofor, 
and was put to death by his command. Efdras was a very 
learned and pious man, and was chiefly diftinguifhed from 
the reft of the Jews by his great knowledge in the ferip- 
tures; it being faid of him, “ r That he was very ready in 
the law of Mofes that was given by the God of Ifraeh” He 
now fet out from Babylon with the gifts and offerings which 
the king, his courtiers, and fuch Ifraelites as had Raid in 
abylon, had put into his hands for the fervicc of the tem¬ 
ple, and which he gave to the priefls upon his arrival in 

* 

v Plut, in Apophthegm, p. 173. n Efdras, vft.&c. 

, r t Efdras, viii. a* 
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Jefufalem. It appears by the commiffion which Artaxerxes 
gave him, that this prince had a high veneration for the God 
of Ifrael, as, in commanding his officers to furnifh the Jews 
with all things necefTary for their worfliip, he adds, “ s Let 
all things be performed after the law of God diligently, unto 
the molt high God, that wrath come not upon the kingdom 
of the king and his fon.” This commiffion, as I obferved, 
empowered him to fettle the religion and government of the 
Jews, purfuant to the law of Mofes; to appoint magiftraies 
and judges to puniffi evil doers, not only by imprifoning 
.their perfons, and confifcating their pofl'effions, but alfo by 
fending them into banilhment, and even fentcncing them to 
death, according to the crimes they ffiould commit. Such 
was the power with which Efdras was invefted, and which 
he exercifed faithfully during thirteen years, till Nehemiah 
brought a new commiffion from the Perfian court. 


‘Nehemiah was alfo a Jew of diltinguiihed merit and 
piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. This 
was a very confiderable employment in the Perfian court, 
becaufe the privilege annexed to it, viz. of being often near 
the king’s perfon, and of being allowed to fpeak to him in 
the mod favourable moments. However, neither his exalt- 


A. M. 

355 °* 
Ant. J. C. 

454 - 


ed Ration, nor the fettlement of his family in that land of 
captivity, could obliterate from his mind the country of his 
anceftors, nor their religion: neither his love for the one, 
nor his zeal for the other, were abated, and his heart was ftill 


in Sion. Some Jews, who were come from Jerufalem, hav¬ 
ing informed him of the fad Rate of that city, that its walls 
lay in ruin, its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants 
thereby expofed to the infults of their enemies, and made 
the fcorn ot all their neighbours; the affiittion of his bre¬ 
thren, and the dangers with which they were menaced; made 
fuch an impreffion on his mind, as might naturally be ex¬ 
pected from one of his piety. One day as he was waiting 
upon the king, the latter obferving an unufual air of melan¬ 
choly in Nehemiah’s countenance, afked him the caufc of 
it; a proof that this monarch had a tendernefs of heart rarely 
found in kings, and which is neverthelefs much more valu¬ 
able than the moft fhining qualities. Nehemiah took this 


1 l Efdras j viii. 21. 

> 


* Nchcm, c» i. & ii. 
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opportunity to acquaint him with the calamitous ftate of the 
country; owned that was the fubjeft of his grief, and hum¬ 
bly entreated that leave might be given him to go to Jeru- 
falem, in order to repair the fortifications of it. The kings 
of Perfia, his predeceffors, had permitted the Jews to rebuild 
the temple, but not the walls ot Jerufalem. But Artaxerxes 
immediately decreed, that the walls and gates of Jerufalem 
fhouldbe rebuilt; andNehemiali, as governor of Judea, was 
appointed to put this decree in execution. The king, to do 
him the greater honour, ordered a body of horfe, com¬ 
manded by a confiderable officer, to efcort him thither. He 
likewife writ to all the governors of the provinces on this 
fide the Euphrates, to give him all the affiftance poffible in 
forwarding the work for which he was fent. This pious 
Jew executed every part of his commiffion with incredible 

zeal and aftivity. 

u It is from this decree, ena&ed by Artaxerxes in the twen¬ 
tieth year of his reign for the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerufalem, that we date the beginning of the feventy weeks 
mentioned in the famous prophecy of Daniel, after which 
the Meffiah was to appear and be put to death. I ffiall here 
infert the whole prophecy, but without giving the explica¬ 
tion of it, as it may be found in other writers, and is not a 
part of this hiftory. 

“ x Thou art greatly beloved, therefore underfland the 
matter, and confider the vifion. Seventy weeks are deter¬ 
mined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finifh 
the tranfgreffion, and to make an end of fins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlafting righ- 
teoufnefs, and to feal up the vifion and prophecy, and to 
anoint the Mofl Holy. Know therefore and underfland, 

THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMAND¬ 
MENT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, unto 

the Meffiah the prince, ffiall be feven weeks; and threefcorc 
and two weeks the llreet ffiall be built again, and the wall, 
even in troublous times. And after threefcore and two 
weeks ffiall Meffiah be cut off, but not for himfclf; and the 
people of the prinje that ffiall come, fhall deftroy the city and 
the fan&uary, and the end thereof ffiall be with a flood; and 

u Dan. ix. 24—27 * Ibid. 
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unto the end of the war deflations are determined. And he 
fhall confirm the covenant with many for one week; and in 
the midft of the week he fhall caufe the Sacrifice and the 
oblation to ceaSe, and for the overfpreading of abominations, 
he (hall make it defolate, even until the consummation, and 
that determined {hall be poured upon the defolate.” 

y When Efdras was in power, as his chief view was to re- 
ftore religion to its ancient purity, he difpoSed the books of 
Scripture into their proper order, revifed them all very care¬ 
fully, and collefted the incidents relating to the people of 
God in ancient times; in order to compofe out of them the 
two books of Chronicles, to which he added the hiftory of 
his own times, which was finifhed by Nehemiah. It is their 
books that end the long hiftory'which Mofes had begun, 
and which the writers who came after them continued in a 
direft feries, till the repairing of Jerufalem. The reft of the 
facred hiftory is not written in that uninterrupted order. 
Whilft Efdras and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part 
of that great work, Herodotus, whom profane authors call 
the father of hiftory, began to write. Thus we find that 
the lateft authors of the books of Scripture flouriftied about 
the fame time with the firft authors of the Grecian hiftory; 
and when it began, that of God’s people, to compute only 
from Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. Hero¬ 
dotus made no mention of the Jews in his hiftory; for the 
Greeks defired to be informed ot fuch nations only as were 
famous for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur; fo 
that as Judea was then but juft rifing from its ruins, it did 
not excite the attention of that people. 

Skct. VII. Char aider of Pericles . The Methods employed 

hy Him to gain the Afftdion of the People . 

T NOW return to Greece. From the banifhment of The- 
miftocles, and the death of Ariftides (the exaft time of 
which is not known) two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, 
divided all credit and authority in Athens. Pericles was 
much younger than Cimon, and of a quite different charafter. 
As he will make a very confiderable figure in the following 

r Bifhop of Mcaux’s Univcrfol Hiftory. 
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hiftoiy, it is of importance to the reader to know who he 

was, in what manner he had been educated, and his fcheme 

♦ 

and method of government. 

* Pericles was defcended by the mother’s, as well as fa* 
ther’s fide, from the greateft and molt illuftrious families of 
Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated at Mycale 
the king of Perfia’s lieutenants, married Agar ilia, niece to 
Clyfthenes, who expelled the Pifillratides, defcendants of 
Pififtratus the tyrant, and eftablifhed a popular government 
in Athens. Pericles had long prepared himfelf for the de< 
fign he formed of engaging in ftate affairs. 

He was brought up under the rrioft learned men of his 
age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, furnamed 
the Intelligent , from his being the firft, as we are told, who 
afcribed human events, as well as the formation and govern, 
ment of the univerfe, not to chance, as fome philofophers, 
nor to a fatal necelfity, but to a fuperior intelligence, who 
difpofed and governed all things with wifdom. .This tenet 
or opinion fulfilled long before his time, but he perhaps fet 
it in a ftronger light than all others had done, and taught it 
methodically and from principles. Anaxagoras inltru&ed 
his pupil perfe&ly in the part of philofophy that relates to 
nature, and which is therefore called *phyfics. This ftudy 
gave him a ftrength and greatnefs of foul which raifed him 
above hn infinite number of vulgar prejudices, and vain 
praftices generally obferved in his time; and which, in af* 
fairs of government and military enterprifes, either difcon- 
certed often the wifeft and moft neceffary meafures, or de< 
feated them by fcrupulous delays, authorifed and covered 
with the fpecious veil of religion. Thefe were fometimes 
. dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful phenomena, as 
eclipfes of the fun or moon, or elfe omens and prefages; not 
to mention the wild chimeras of judicial aftrology. The 
knowledge of nature, free from the grovelling and weak fu* 
perftitians to which ignorance gives birth, infpired him, fays 
Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards the gods, at* 

► 

i 

• Plut. m vit. Pcricl. p 153— 

* The ancients, under this name, comprehended -what we call phyfics and 
vnetaphylicat that is the knowledge of fpiritual thing's, as God and fpiritH 
and that of bodies. 
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tended with a ftrength of mind that was immoveable, and a 
calp hope of the b Idlings to be expe&ed from them. AU 
though he found infinite charms in this ftudy, he did not 
however devote himfelf to it as a philofopher, but as a 
ftatefman; and he had fo much power over hinifelf (a very 
difficult thing) as to prefcribe himfelf limits in the purfuit 
of knowledge. . 

But the talent he cultivated with the greateft care, becaufe 
he looked upon it as the moll neceflary inftrument to all who 
are defirous of conducing and governing the people, was 
eloquence. And, indeed, thofe who poffeffed this talent, 
in a free Rate like that of Athens, were fure of reigning 
in the affemblies, engroffing fuffrages, determining affairs, 
and exercifing a kind of abfolute power over the hearts and 
minds of the people. He therefore made this his chief ob- 
and the mark to which all his other improvements, as 
well as the feveral fciences he had learned from Anaxago¬ 
ras*, were dire&ed; exalting, to borrow Plutarch’s expref- 
fion, the ftudy of philofophy with the dye of rhetoric; the 
meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embellifh and adorn 
liis difcourfe, heightened the ftrength and folidity. of rea- 
foning, with the colouring and graces of eloquence. 

He had no caufe to repent his having bellowed fo much 
time in this ftudy, for his fuccefs far exceeded his utmoft 
hopes, +The poets, his contemporaries, ufed to fay, that 
his eloquence was fo powerful, that he lightlied, thundered, 
and agitated all Greece. Jit had thofe piercing and lively 
ftrokes which reached the inmoft foul; and his difcourfe 
left always an irrefiftible incentive, a kind of fpur behind it 
in the minds of his auditors. He had the art of uniting 
beauty with ftrength ; and Cicero obferves, that at the very 
time he oppofed, with the greateft tenacioufnefs, the incli¬ 
nations and defires of the Athenians, he had the art to make 

* rt) ptjTopwi *r>iv tyvoioboytuv oiro^io^iv©-'. 

+ Ab Ariftophane poetafutyararc, lonare t pcrmijccre Grccciam tlittus eft, Cic, in 
Orat, n, 29. 

t Quid Pcricks ? Dt cyjus dicendi copia fic accepimu^ ut , emu contra voluntatem 
Athtnienjim loqueretur'pro falute patriae ^ftverius tamcn id ipfum t quod illc contra popu¬ 
lates homines dicerct, populate omnibus et jucuhdum videretur; cujus in labris veteres 
tomki—leporem habtiajft dixerunt: tantamque vim in to JuiJfe , ut in eorum mentibus, qut 
wdijfent t quafi aculcos quofdam rdinqumU C;c« 1 . iii, de Orat. n. 138.. 
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even feverlty itfelf, and the kind of cruelty with which he ; 
fpoke againft the flatterers of the people, popular. There; 
was no refilling the folidity of his arguments, or the fweet-, 
nefs of his words, whence it was faid, that the goddefs of 
perfuafion, with all her graces, refided on his lips. And, 
indeed, as Thucydides*, his rival and adverfary, was one 
day alked, whether he or Pericles was the bell wreftler. 
“ Whenever/' fays he, “I have given him a fall, he affirms 
the contrary, in fuch ftrong and forcible terms, that he per. 
fuades all the fpeftators that I did not throw him, though 
they themfelves faw him on the ground/’ Nor was he lefs 
prudent and referved than ftrong and vehement in his j 
fpeeches; and it is related, that he never fpoke in public, till 
after he had befought the gods not to fuffer any expreflion 
to drop from him, either incongruous to his fubjeCl, or of- 
fenfive to the people. a Whenever he went into the a (Tern, 
bly, before he came out of his houfe, he ufed to fay to him- 
felf, “ Remember, Pericles, that thou art going to fpeakto 
men born in the arms of liberty; to Greeks, to Athenians/* 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to 
hiftorians, ufed, in order to improve his mind in knowledge, 
and to attain to a perfection in eloquence, are an excellent 
leflon to fuch perfons as are one day to fill the important 
offices of ftate; and a juft cenfuret of thofe, who, difregard. 
ing whatever is called fludy and learning, bring into thofe 
employments (upon which they enter without knowledge 
or experience) nothing but a ridiculous felf-fufficiency, and 
a rafhboldnefs in deciding. b Plutarch, in a treatife where 
he fhows, that it is to ftatefmen that a philofopher ought 
chiefly to attach himfelf, preferably to any other clafs of 
men; (becaufe in inftrufting them he, at the fame time, 
teaches whole cities and republics) verifies his affertion from 
the example of the greateft men both of Greece and Italy^ 
who derived this help from philofophy. Pericles, of whom 
we now write, was taught by Anaxagoras; Dionyfius of 
Syracufe by Plato; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras; 

• Plut. in Symp. lib. i. p. 6to. Plut. in Symp. lib. i. p. 777. 

* Not the hiftorian. 

+ Nunc contra pleriguc ad honom adipifeenios, tt ad rtmp gerendam , nudi venturi *1 
hemes, nulla cognitme rerun > nulla fdentia rnatu Cic. lib, iii, dc Orat. n. 
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Cato, the famous cenfor, travelled to the place where Aihe- 
nodorus lived for the fame purpofe; and laftly, the famous 
Scipio, the deftroyer of Carthage, always kept Panetius, the 
philofopher, near his perfon. 

* One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alfo was, to ftudy 
thoroughly the genius and difpofition of the Athenians, that 
he might difcover the fecret fprings which were to be em¬ 
ployed in order to fet them in motion; and the manner it 
was proper to aft for acquiring their confidence; *for it 
was principally in that the great men among the ancients 
ufed to make their fkill and politics confift, He found by 
the refleftions he had made on the feveral tranfaftions of 

V 

his time, that the predominant paflions of this people were, 
a violent averfion to tyranny, and a ftrong love of liberty, 
which infpired them with fentiments of fear, jealoufy, and 
fufpicion, of all fuch citizens as were too confpicuous for 
their birth, their perfonal merit, their own credit and au¬ 
thority, or that of their friends. He not only was very like 
Pififlratus with regard to the fweetnefs of his voice, and 
fluency of expreffion, but he alfo refembled him very much 
in the features of his face, and his whole air and manner; and 
he obferved, that the mod ancient Athenians who had feen 
the tyrant, were prodigioufly ftruck at the refemblance. 
Befides, he was very rich, was defcended from an illuftrious 
family, and had very powerful friends. To prevent there¬ 
fore his being obnoxious to the fufpicion and jealoufy of the 
people, he at firft fhunned all affairs of government, which 
require a conftant attendance in the city; and was folely in¬ 
tent upon diftinguifhing himfelf in war and dangers. 

Seeing Ariftides dead, Themiftocles banilhed, and Cimon 
engaged almofl continually in foreign wars, and abfent from 
Greece; he began to appear in public with greater confi¬ 
dence than before, and entirely devoted himfelf to the party 
of the people, but not out of inclination, for he was far from 
affefting popular power, but to remove all fufpicions of his 
afpiring to the tyranny, and ftill more to raife a ftrong bul- 

* Olim nofctnda vulgi natura, it quibus modis tmperanter haberctur: fenatufque et of- 
timatium ingenia qui maxwtf perdidicerant t callidi temporum ct fapientes habihntur. 
Tacit. Annul, lib. iv. cap. 33. 
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wairk againft the credit aiid authority of Cimon, who h|j| 
joined with the nobles. 


At the fame time he quite changed his conduft and way 
of life; and affumed, in all things* the character of a ftatet 
man, wholly bufied in affairs of government, and entirely 
devoted to the fervice of his country. He was never feed 
in the ftreets, except when he was going either to the affenu 
bly of the people, or to the council. He left off going,to 
banquets, affemblies, and other diverfions of that kind 
which he had ufed to frequent; artd during the many years 
that he prefided in the adminiftration, he was never feen to 
go to fupper with his friends, except once at the nuptials 
of a near relation. 

c He *knew that tlie people, who are naturally fickle and 
incottftant, commonly increafe their difregard for thofe who 
are always in their fight; and that too ftrong a defire to 
pleafe them, grows at laft tirefome and importunate; and it 
was obferved that fuch a behaviour did Themiftocles great 
prejudice. To avoid this error he ufed to go very rarely to 
the affemblies; and never appeared before the people but 
at intervals, in order to make himfelf defired; and to pr& 
ferve fuch an afcetfdant over their minds as might be always 
new, and not worn arid, in a manner, withered by an ov&i 
great affidaity < wifely referVing himfdf for great and-ini 
portant occafions. d Hence it was faid, that he imitated ju« 
piter, who,- in the government of the world, according ti 
fome philofophers,. bufied feimfelf in great events only, and 
left the dire&ion of thofe of Ids importance to fubateli 
deities* And, indeed, Pericles ufed to tranfaft all petty 
affairs by his friends,- arid by certain orators that were en¬ 
tirely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 

c Pericles employed hk whole induftty and application to 
gain the favour and efteem of the people, in order to coun¬ 
ter-balance the tame and credit of Cimon. However; h 
couild not equal the magnificence and liberality of his rival; 
whofie immenfe riches gave him-an opportunity of bdtowiftj 

* Pint, de foi lahdey p; 441'. d Ph>t. dtf gcr. rep. p, 81 u 

* Wut.- in Pifricl, p. itfi, 

* JJla nojlra ajfuiattas , Servi, ncfds quantum intlf'JuM djftrat hdinlriibKs/(f/lidit\qU(ti 
turn Jattitatis—Utrique nojlrum dcfidcrhnn nihil obfuijfct . Cxc, pro Mur. n. 2i< 
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they differ from our behaviour in that refpeft. Finding it 


bad 


recourfeto another expedient (in order to gain the love of 
the populace) no lefs effectual perhaps, but certainly not 
fo lawful and honourable. He was the firil who divided the 
conquered land* among the citizens; who diliributed among 


them the public 



for the expence of their games 


andfhows, and annexed penfions to all public employments } 
fo that certain fums were beftowed on them regularly, as 
well to gratify them at the games, as for their prefence in 
the courts of jullice, and the public affemblies. It is im- 
poffible to fay, how fatal thefe unhappy politics Were ta 
the republic, and the many evils with which they were at* 
tended. For thefe new regulations, befides their draining 
the public treafury, gave the people a luxurious and dilTo- 
lute turn of mind; whereas they before were fober and 
modeft, and contented themfelves with getting a livelihood 
by their fweat and labour. 

By * fuch arts as thefe Pericles had gained fo great an 
afeendant over the minds of the people, that he may be faid! 
to have attained a monarchical power under a republican 
form of government; moulding the citizens into what ffiape 
ht pleafed, and prefixing with unlimited authority in all 
their affemblies. And indeed Valerius Maximus makes 
fcarce any other difference between Pififtratus and Pericles? 
except that the one exercifed a tyrannical power by force 
of arms, and the other by the ftrength of his eloquence, in 

which he had made a very great progrefs under Anaxa¬ 
goras. 

This credit and authority, however enormous, could not 
yet reftrain 1 the comic writers from lalhing him very Severely 
in the theatres; and it does not appear that any of the poets 
who cenfured Pericles with fo much boldnefs, were ever 
punifhed, or even called to account for it by the people. 
Perhaps it was out of prudence and policy that he did not 

* Pericles JeliciJfmis vatura increment!s % Jub Anaxagora praceptorc fummJltidio per * 
polltus et injlruttusy liberis Athcnarum ccrvicibus jugum fervitutis xmpofv.it t agit enim ille 
urbem et vcrfavit arbitrio Juo—Qttid inter PiJ/iraturn et Periclem intcrfuit vifi quod ilk 
mna(us t hie Jme amis , tyrannidm cxcrcuit ? Val , Max, 1 . viii. c. 9. 
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walrli again ft the credit aiid authority of Cimotl, who hdjj 
joined with the nobles. . ^ 

At the fame time he quite changed his conduft and \vay 
of life; and affumed, in all things* the chaurafter of a ftdtefc 
man, wholly bufied in affairs of government* and entirely 
devoted to the fervice of his country. He was never feeri 
in the ftreets, except when he was going either to the aflemi 
bly of the people, or to the council. He left off goings 
banquets, affemblies, and other diverfions of that kind 
which he had ufed to frequent; arid during the many yean 
that he prefided in the adminiftration, lie was never feen to 
go to fupper with his friends, except once at the nuptials 
of * near relation. v; 

c He ^ knew that the people, who are naturally fickle and 
inConftant, commonly increafe their difregard for thofe who 
are always in their fight; and that too ftrong a defire to 
pleafe them r grows at laft tirefome and importunate; and it 
was obferved that fuch a behaviour did Thermiftocles great 
prejudice. To avoid this error he ufed to go very rarely ti 
the affemblies>; arid never appeared before the people but 
at intervals, in order to make himfelf defined; and to prei 
ferve- fuch ari afceridant over their minds as might be always 
new, and not worn arid, in a manner, Withered by aft oVeri- 
great afliduity; wifely refervirig himfelf for great and 1 itii. 
pomntoccafions. d Hence it Was faid, that he imitated Ju'. 
piter, whov in the government of the world, according 
fome philofophers,. bufied himfelf in great events only, arid 


left the direction of thofe of lefs importance to fubatetfi 



* indeed, 



ufed to tranfaft : all petty 


deities. 

affairs by his friends,' arid by certain orators that Were en¬ 
tirely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes* } 
c Pericles- employed his whole iriduftty and application ti 
gain the' favour and eftcem of the people,, in order to gou$ 
ter-balance the tame and credit of Ci«on; However; h« 
cOulld not equal the magnificence and liberality of his rival, 
whofe imttierrfe riches gave him*an opportunity of beftowitfj 


* Pint, de fur laiideV p; 441*. d Pltit. dtf gcr, rep. p. 8rt. 

• Flut.’ in Ptfricl, p. i$6. 

* JJla noflra ajfiduitas y Servi , nrfeis quantum intltduMdff&YAt hdtilinibWsf<jfiidh\ 
turn Jatictatis - Vtriqut rtojlnun dcfidcrim nihil obfuijet* Cic. pro Mur. n. 2i. 
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much 


they differ from our behaviour in that refpeft. Finding it 
impoffible for him to rival Ciraon in this particular, he had 
recourfe to another expedient (in order to gain the love of 
the populace) no lefs effectual perhaps, but certainly not 
fo lawful and honourable. He was the firft who divided the 
conquered lands among the citizens; who diftributed among 
them the public revenues for the expence of their games 
andfhows, and annexed penfions to all public employments; 
fo that certain fums were bellowed on them regularly, as 
well to gratify them at the games, as for their prefence ira 
the courts of juftice, and the public aflemblies. It is im- 
poffible to fay, how fatal thefe unhappy politics were to 
the republic, and the many evils with which they were at- 
tended. For thefe new regulations, befides their draining 
the public treafury, gave the people a luxurious and di ffo- 
lute turn of mind; whereas they before were fober and 
modeft, and contented themfelves with getting a livelihood 
by their fweat and labour. 

By* fuch arts as thefe Pericles had gained fo great art 

afeendant over the minds of the people, that he may be faid 

to have attained a monarchical power under a republican 

form of government; moulding the citizens into what ihape 

he pleafed, and prefixing with unlimited authority in all 

their affemblies. And indeed Valerius Maximus makes 

fcarce any other difference between Pifillratus and' Pericles? 

except that the one exerctfed a tyrannical power by force 

of arms, and the other by the ftrength of his eloquence, ini 

which he had made a very great progrefs under Anaxa¬ 
goras. 

This credit and authority, however enormous, could not 
yet reflraire the comic writers from lalhing him very fevcrely 
in the theatres; and it does not appear that any of the poets 
who cfcnfured Pericles with fo much boldnefs, were ever 
punilhed, or even called to account for it by the people. 

Perhaps it was out of prudence and policy that he did not 

* 

* Verities ftlicijfmis naturae increments, fub Anaxagora prcrceptore fummJludio per- 
polltus et inflru&tis, liberis Athenarum cervicibus jug urn fervitutis impofuit: agit mm Hit 
urbem et verfavit arbitriofuo-~Quid inter Pijijlratutn et Periciem inter/uit nifi quod ilk 
mmtusf hie fine armis } tyrannidem exenuit ? Val, Max. 1 . viii. c. 9, 
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attempt ta curb this licentioufnefs of the flage; itor to 
filence the poets, that he might amufe and content the peo¬ 
ple by this vain fhadow of liberty, and prevent their difco. 
yering that they really were enflaved. 

r But Pericles did not ftop here. He boldly refolved, 
if poffible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the 
Areopagus, of which he was not a member, becaufe he j 
had never been elefted either * Archon, Thefmotheta, king 
of the facrifices, nor Polemarch. Thefe were different era* 
ployments in the republic, which from time immemorial had 
been given by lot; and none but thofe who had behaved up. 
rightly in them, were allowed a feat in the Areopagus. I 
Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's abfence, fet Ephialtes, I 
who was his creature, at^ work clandeflinely; and at laft I 
leffened the power of that illuftrious body, in which the I 
chief ftrength of the nobility confifted. The people,, eiji. 
boldened and fupported by fo powerful a faftion, fubverted 
all the fundamental laws and ancient cuftoms; took from 
the fenate of the Areopagus the cognizance of molt caufes 
that ufed to be brought before it, leaving it very few, arid 
fuch only as were of little confequence, and made them- 
felves abfolute mailers of all the tribunals. ,... 

- Cimon, being returned to Athens, was afflifted to fee the. 
dignity of the fenate trampled under foot, and therefore fet 
every engine at work to reftore it to its priftine authority, 
and to revive the ariflocracy, in the fame form as it had 

been, eftablilhed under Clifthenes. But hqw his enemies 

% 

began, to exclaim and excite the people againft him; re. 
proaching him, amongft many other things, for his ftrong 
attachment to the Lacedaemonians. Cimon had hirafelf 
given fome room for this reproach, by his not paying fuf- 
ficient regard to the Athenian delicacy: for in fpeakingW 
them, he would for ever extol Lacedaemoniaj and wheneW 
he cenfurcd their conduft on any occafion, he ufed to cry. 

■ ■ r Plut. in Pericl. p, 157. In Cim. p. 488. ' 'i 

# After fome changes had been made in the form of the Athenian govern 
ment, the fupreme^ authority was at laft inverted in nine magi ft rates, called 
Archons, and lafted but one year. One was called Rex, another Polemarchui 
a third Archon, and this magiftratc was properly at the head of the reft, aw 
gave hi* name to the year; and* fix Thcfmothctw, who prefided immediate)! 
over the laws and decrees* , 
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“ 'The Spartans do not aft in this manner.” Such expref- 
fions as thefe drew upon him the envy and hatred of his fel¬ 
low citizens; but an event in which he neverthelefs had no 
(hare, made him the objeft of their utmoft deteftation. 




Sect. VIII. An Earthquake in Sparta . InfurreElion of 
‘ * the Helots. Seeds of Divifion arife between the Athenians 
' and Spartans . Cimon isJent into banijhment . 


*29 


iTN the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, there A. M. 

A happened the moll dreadful earthquake in Sparta that Ane? jt*C. 
had ever been known. In feverai places the country was en- 470 . 
tirely fwallowed up; Taygetus and other mountains were 
fhaken to their foundations 5 many of their fummits being 
tom away, came tumbling down; and the whole city was 
laid in ruins, five houfes only excepted. To heighten the 
calamity, the Helots, who were (laves to the Lacedaemon 
mans, looking upon this as a favourable opportunity to re- 
cover their liberty, flew up and down every part of the city, 
to murder fuch as had efcaped the earthquake: but finding 
them under arms, and drawn up in order of battle, by the 
prudent forefight of Archidamus, who had affembled them 
round him, they retired into the neighbouring cities, and 
commenced that very day open war, having entered into an 
alliance with feverai of the neighbouring nations, and being 
ilrengthened by the Meffenians, who at that time were en¬ 
gaged in a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedaemonians in this extremity fent to Athens to 
implore fuccours; but this was oppofed by Ephialtes, who 
declared that it would be no way advifable to aflifl them, nor 
to rebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, which, he faid, 

,ought to be left in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby 
humbled for ever. But Cimon being ftruck with horror at 
thefe politics, did not helitate a moment to prefer the wel¬ 
fare of the Lacedaemonians to the aggrandizing of his coun¬ 
try; declaring in the ftrongelt terms that it was abfolutely 
•weak and inconfiftent, “ to leave Greece lame of one of its 
legs* and Athens without a counterpoisethe people came 

into his opinion, and -accordingly a fuccour was voted. 

. • . 
t Plut. in Cimon. p, 488, 489. 
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Sparta and Athens might indeed be confidered as the two 
limbs on which Greece flood; fo that if one of them waii 
deftroyed, the reft were inevitably crippled. It is alfo cer* 
tain, that the Athenians were fo elate with their grandeur, 
and were become fo proud and enterprifi'ng, that they want, 
ed a curb j for which none was fo proper as Sparta, that 
ftate being the only one that was capable of being a coun-- 
terpoife to the headftrong difpofition of the Athenians. 
Cimon therefore marched to the aid of the Lacedaemonians 
with four thoufarid men. 

We have here an example of the prodigious influence 
Wfiieh a man of fine talents and abilities has in a ftate when" 
a great fund of merit unites in his perfon, with a well cftab. 
lilhed reputation for probity, difi ntereftednefs, and zeal for 
the good of his country. Cimon, with very little difficulty* 
prevails fo far as to infpire the Athenians with noble and 
magnanimous fentiments, which in outward appearance in. 
terfered with their intereft; and this in fpite of the fuggef. 
tioris of a fecret jealoufy, which never fails to ffiow itfelf 
in the moft fenfible manner on thefe occafions. By the 
afeendant and authority which his virtue gives him,, he raifes 
them above the grovelling and unjuft (though too common) 
political views, that prompt a people to confider the cala¬ 
mities of their neighbours as an advantage, which the inte¬ 
rn ft of their own country permits, and even enjoins them to 
-lay hold of. The counfels of Cimon were perfe&ly wife 
and equitable; but it is furprifing, how he could prevail fo 
far as to make a whole people approve them, fince this is 
all that could be expefted from an affenably of the wifell 
fttitLgraveft ffenators. 

h Some time after, the Laced asmonians again, implored 
the aid of the Athenians againft the Meffimians and Helots, 
who had feized upon Ithoma. But thefe forces being ar¬ 
rived undet the command of Cimon, the Spartans began to 
€head their intrepidity, their power, and great fame} fo 
that they affronted them fo far, as to fend them back, upon 
■the fufpicion of their harbouring ill defigns, and of intend¬ 
ing to turn’their arms againft them. 

*PUl*. in Ciai. Thucyd. 1 . i. p. 67,68 . ' 
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The Athenians being returned full of anger and refent- 
ent, they declared themfelves, from that very day, enemies 

to all who Ihould favour the Lacedaemonian intereft; for 

• * 

which reafon they baniflied Cimon by the oftracifm, the 
firft opportunity that prefented itfelf for that purpofe. This 
is the firft time that the mifunderftanding betweeri thele 
two nations, which afterwards augmented through mutual 
difconteut, difplayed itfelf in fo ftrong a manner. It was 
neverthelefs fufpended for fome years, by truces and trea¬ 
ties, which prevented its confequences ; but it at laft broke 
outin the mod violent manner in the Peloponnefian war. 

Thofe who had (hut themfelves up in Ithoma, after mak¬ 
ing a ten years defence in it, furrendered at laft to the Lace¬ 
daemonians, who gave them their lives upon condition that 
they Ihould never retjurn to Peloponnefus. The Athenians, 
to exafperate the Lacedaemonians, received them with their 
wives and children, and fettled them in Naupafiiis, of which 





/ M. 

Of Megaraat the fame time went over from the Spartans to 


they had juft before pofleffed themfelves. »The inhabitants A. M. 

354 ®* 

J[ 

the Athenians. In this manner feveral leagues were con- 456. 
eluded on both fides, and' many battles were fought, the 
jnoft famous of which* was that of Tanagra in' Bogotia, which 
Diodorus equals with thofe of Marathon and Platsea, and 
in which Mironides the Athenian general defeated the Spar-* 
tans, who came to the aid the Thebans. 

k It was on this otealion that Cimon, thinking himfelf 
difpenfed from his prefcription, repaired with fome foldierS 
to his tribe to ferve his country, and to fight in the Atheniart 
army againft the Lacedaemonians: but his enimies caufed 
him to be ordered to retire. However before he went away 
he exhorted his companions, who were no lefs fufpefiied tbaii 
hirafelf of favouring the Lacedaemonians, to exert them¬ 
felves to the Utmoft, and fight with the greateft courage; 
to prove their innocence; and if poflible, to efface from 
the minds of the citizens, a fufpicion fo injurious to them 
all. Accordingly thofe brave foldiers, who were a hundred 
in number, fired by his words, demanded his whole armour 

of him, which they placed in the centre of their little bau 
1 . • . . 

*Thucyd. 1 . i. p. 69, 71. Diod. 1 . xi, p, 59—65. 

* Piut* in Cim. p. x, 489. 
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taliOn,vin orderto havd him in a manner prefent and before 
their eyes. They fought with fo much valour and fury,.' 
that they were,all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the 
Athenians, ; who deeply repented their having accufed them 

fo unjuftly. 

. I omit feveral eVents of little importance. 
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HE Athenians, perceiving the great occafion they ha A 

for Gimon,. they recalled him from banilhment, in 

* * * ' _ « 

Which he had fpent five years. It was Pericles himfelf who 
propofed and drew up that decree ; fo moderate in thofe 
times, fays Plutarch, were feuds and animofities, and fo 
eafy to be appeafed, when the welfare of their country re¬ 
quired it; and fo happily did ambition, which is one of 
the ftrongeft and moft lively paffions, yield to the neceflity 
of the times, and comply with the oqcafions of the public. 
; ; m The : inftant Cimon returned, he ftifled the fparks of 
Warwhich were, going, to break out amongft the Greeks, 
reconciled the two cities, and prevailed with them to con¬ 
clude a truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, 
who Were grown hfuighty in effeft of the many viftories they 
had gained, frOm having an opportunity, or harbouring a 
defign to attack their neighbours and allies, /he thought it 
advifable to lead them at. a great diflance from homeagainft 
the common enemy; thus endeavouring, in an honourable 

to inure the citizens to war, and enrich them at the 
fame time. Accordingly he put to fea with a fleet of two 
hundred fail. He fent fixty of thefe into Egypt to the aid 
of Amyrteus, apd himfelf failed with the reft againft the 
iflandof Cyprus., Artabazus was at that time in thofe Teas 
with a fleet of three hundred fail; and Megabyfus, the other 
general of Artaxerxes, .with an army of three hundred thou¬ 
sand men on the coaft of Cilicia. As foon as the fquadroa 

I » 

tPlut. in Cim. p, 490. 

• Nut. is Cim. p. 490* Diod. 1. uli. p. 73,74. 
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tyhich Cimon had fent into Egypt had joined his fleet, he 
failed and attacked Artabazus, and took a hundred of his 
Blips. He funk many of them, and chafed the reft as far 
as the coafts of Phoenicia. But, as if this viftory had been 
only a prelude to a fecond, he made a defcent on Cilicia in 
his return, attacked Megabyfus, defeated him, and cut to 

He afterwards 

returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, apd laid fiege 
to Citium, a ftrong city of very great importance. His de- 
fign, aftef he had reduced that ifland, was to fail for Egypt, 
and again embroil the affairs of the Barbarians; for hie had 
very extenfive views, and meditated no lefs a profpeft than 
that of the entire fubverfion of the mighty empire of Perfia. 
,Tlie: rumours which prevailed, that Themiftocles was to 
command againft him, added frefh fire to his courage; and 
almoft affured of fuccefs, he was infinitely pleafed with the 
occafion of trying his abilities with thofe of that general. 
JBut we have already feen that Themiftocles laid violent 
likrids on himfelf about this time. 

* Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he haifuftained 
fuch great lo/Tes, refolved, with the advice of his council, to 
put an end to it. Accordingly, he feht orders to his generals 
to conclude a peace with the Athenians, upon the molt ad¬ 
vantageous conditions they could. Megabyfus and Arta¬ 
bazus fent ambalfadors to Athens to prppofe an accommo¬ 
dation. Plenipotentiaries were chofen on both fides, and 
Callias was at the head of thofe of Athens. The condition? 
of the treaty were as follow : 1. Tnat all the Grecian cities 
of Alia fhould enjoy their liberty, with fuch laws and forms 
of government as they fliould think fit to choofe. 2. That 
no Perfian (hip of war fhould be allowed to enter the feas 
between the Cyanean and Chelidonian iflands, that is, from 
the Euxine fea to the coafts of Pamphilia. 3. That no 
Perfian general (hould march any troops within three days 
march of thofe feas. 4. That the Athenians fhould not in¬ 
vade any part of the dominions of the king of Perfia. 
Thefe articles being ratified by both parties, peace was pro-, 
claimed. 


0 Diod. p. 74, 75. 
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;Thu§ ended this War, which, from the burning of Sardis 
by the Athenians,, had lafted fifty-one years complete, and 
in, which infinite numbers of Perfians as well as Greeks 
had perjfhed. ........ 

; pWhilft this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, either 
of fieknefs, or ; of a wound he had received at the fiege of 
Citium. When.he was near his end, he commanded his 

r 4 . t 

officers to fail with the fleet immediately for Athens, and to 
cdnceal his "death with the utmoft care. Accordingly this 
was executed with fo much fecrecy, that neither the enemy, 
nor the allies once fufpefted it; and they returned fafe 
to Athens, flijl under the conduct and aufpices of Cimon; 
thoughhe had been dead above thirty days. 

, Cinjon was univerfally regretted*, which is no wonder, 
fmce he was polfefled of all, thofe qualities that dignify the 
foul; the. moll tender fon, a faithful friend, zealous for the 
good of his country; a great politician; an accomplifhed 
general; modeft when raifed to the higheft employments 
and mofl diftinguifhed honours ; liberal and beneficent al- 
moft to profufion ; Ample and averfe to oftentation of every 
.tint}, even in the midft of riches and abundance; in fine, fp 
great;a lover of the poor citizen?, as to fhare his whole 
eft ate with them, without being afhamed of fuch compand 
pn?.of his fortune. Hiftory mentions no ftatues or monu¬ 
ments erefled to.his memory, or any magnificent obfequies 
Celebrated after hi? death: but the grpateft honour that could 
bo paid him, was the fighs and tears pf the people.; t thefe 
were permanent and lading .ftatues, which are not obnoxl- 
pus to the inclemencies of weather, prthe injuries of time, 
and endear the memory of the good and virtuous to the re- 
moteft ages, For the molt fplcndid maufpleums, the works 
of brafs and marble that are raifed in honour of wicked 
great men are defpifed by pofterity, as fepulchres which 
hiclofe nothing but vile duft and.putrefaftion. 


v Flut. in Cim. p. 491, 

* Sir. fc gertndoy minim? ejl mirandunt , Ji tt vita ejus fuit Jttwra% tt n$n actrha* 
Corn. Nip. in Cim. cap. iv. 

+ Ha pulcherrima ejfigits tt manjurcc. Nam, qua faxoJlruuntur,fi judicium pop 
rtrum m odium vtrtiU, pro ftpulohris Jptrnuntur. Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. c. g8. 
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. What followed proved more flrongly the lofs which 
Greece had fuftained by his death; for Cimon was the lafl; 
of all the Grecian generals who did any thing confiderable or 
glorious againft the Barbarians, Excited by the orators, whd 
u gained the ftrongeft afcendant over the minds of the people, 
and foWed the feeds of divifion in their public affemblies, 
they turned their animofity againft each other, and at lafl: 
proceeded to open war, the fatal confequences of which 
no one endeavoured to prevent; a circumftance that wajs 
of great advantage to the king of Perfia, and the utmoft 
prejudice to the affairs of Greece, 

Sect. X. Thucydides is oppofed to : Pericles . The Envy 
iaifed againft the latter . Re clears hitnfelf 9 and prevails 
to have Thucydides banifhed. 

* nobles of Athens, feeing Pericles -railed to the 

A higheft degree of power, and far above all the reft 
of the citizens, refolved to oppofe him with a man, who, in 
fome meafure, might make head againft him, and prevent 
rhis great authority from growing up to monarchy. Ac¬ 
cordingly they oppofed him with Thucydides, Cimoi?s 
brother-in-law, a man who had difplayed his wifdom on 
numberlefs occafions* He indeed did not poffefs the .mili¬ 
tary talents in fo eminent a degree as Pericles; but then he 
had as great an influence over the people; {haping their opi¬ 
nions, and direfting their affemblies as he plea-fed; and as 
he never ftirred out of the city, but continually combated 
Pericles in all his defigns,' he foon reftored things to ah 
equilibrium. On the other fide, Pericles was folicitous of 
pleafing the people on all occafions, and flackened the rein 
more than ever; entertaining them as often as poflible with 
(hows, feftivals, games, and other diverfions. 

He found means to maintain, during eight months in the 
year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting them on 
board a fleet, confifting of thrcefcore (hips, which he fitted 
out every year; and thereby did his country an important* 
ftrvice, by training up a great number of feamen for its 
defence. He alfo planted l'evcral colonies in Chcrfonefus, 

i Plut, in Pcric. p. 158—161. 
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in Ndkos, in-Andros, and among the Bifaltae in Thrace. 
There was a very noble one in Italy, of which we fhall foon 
have occafion to fpeak, and which built Thurium. Pericles 
. had different views in fettling thofe colonies, befides the 
particular defign he might have of gaining the affettions of, 
the people by that means. His chief motives were, to clear 
the city of a great number of idle perfons who were ever 
ready to didurb the government; to relieve the wants of the 
lowed: clafs of people, who before were unable to fubfid 
themfelves; in fine, to awe the allies, by fettling native 
Athenians among them as fo many garrifons, which might 
prevent their engaging in any meafures contrary to the in". 
tereft of that people. , The Romans aCied ip the fame man¬ 
ner;, and it may be faid, that fo wife a policy was one of 
the moft effectual methods ufed by them to fecure the tran¬ 
quillity of the date. 

• But the circumdance which did Pericles the greated ho¬ 
nour, in the fenfe of the-people, was his adorning the city 
with magnificent edifices and other works, which raifed the 
admiration and adonifhment of all foreigners, and gave them 
-a mighty idea of the power of the Athenians. It is furprifing 
that, in fo fhort a fpgce, fo many works of architecture, 
feulpture, engraving, and painting, fhould be performed, 
and at the fame time be carried to the highed perfection: for 
it is generally found, that edifices, raifed in hade, boad 
neither a folid and durable grace, nor the regularity re¬ 
quired in works of an exquifitely-beautiful kind. Com¬ 
monly, nothing but length of time, joined to adiduous la¬ 
bour, can give them fuch a drength as may preferve, and 
make them triumph over ages; and this raifes our wonder 
dill more in regard to the works of Pericles, which were 
finidied with fo much rapidity, and however fubfided 
through fo great a length of time. For each of thofe works, 
the Very indant it was finifhed, had the beauty of an antique ; 
and at this time, i. e. above five hundred years after, fays 
Plutarch, they retain a frefhnefs and youth as if jud come 
out of the artid’s hands; fo happily do they preferve the 
.graces and charms of novelty, which will not fuffer time to 
diminifli their luftre; as if an ever-blooming fpirit, and a 
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foul exempt from age, were diffufed into every part of thofe 

\ * ■» * - * 

f works. 

; > But that circumftance which excited the admiration of 
the whole world, raifed the jealoufy of the people againft 
Pericles. His enemies were for ever crying aloud in the 
aflemblies, that it was difhonourable to the Athenians, to ap¬ 
propriate to themfelves the bank of all Greece, which he had 
fent for from Delos, where it had been depofited; that the 
allies mu ft neceffarily confider fuch an attempt as a manifeft 
Jyranijy, when they found that the fums which had been ex¬ 
ported from them, upon pretence of their being employed 
•in the war, were laid out by the Athenians in gilding and 
embellifliing their city, in making magnificent ftatues, and 
railing temples that coll millions. They did not amplify on 
ihefe occafions; for only the temple of Minerva, called the 
;Parthenone, had coft three millions of livres*. 

4 

v Pericles, on the contrary, remonftrated to the Athenians, 
that they were not obliged to give the allies an account of 
t the monies they had received from them; that it was enough 
they, defended them from, and repulfed, the Barbarians, 
whilft the allies furnilhed neither foldiers, horfes, nor {hips; 
and were excufed for fome fums of money, which, from the 
’inftant they were paid .in, were no longer the property of the 
: donors, but of thofe who received them; provided they per¬ 
formed the conditions agreed upon, and in confideration of 
which they were received, He added, that as the Athenians 
.were fufficiently provided with all things neceffary for 
it was but juft, that they fhould employ the reft of their 
riches in edifices and other works, which, when finilhed, 
would give immortal glory to the city; and, the whole time 
they were carrying on, diffufed a plenty of all things, and 
gave bread to an infinite number of citizens; that they them- 
ielves had all kinds of materials, as timber, ftone, brafs, ivory, 
gold, ebony, and cyprefs wood; and all forts of artificers ca¬ 
pable of working them, as carpenters, mafons, fmiths, ftone- 
.cuttcrs, dyers, goldfmiths; artificers in ebony, painters, em¬ 
broiderers, and turners: men fit to conduct their naval 
affairs, as merchants, failors, and experienced pilots; others 
for land-carriage, as Cartwrights, waggoners, carters, rope- 

* About 145,000]. flcrling. 
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makers, pavers, &c. That it was for the advantage of the 
Rate to employ thefe different artificers and workmen, who, 
as fo many feparate bodies, formed, when united, a kind of 
peaceable and domeftic army, whofe different functions and 
employments diffufed gain and increafe throughout all 
fexes and ages: laftly, that whilft men of robuft bodies, and 
of an age fit to bear arms, whether foldiers or mariners, and 
thofe who were in the different garrifons, were fupported 
•with the. public monies; it was but juft, that the reft of the 
people who lived in the city fhould alfo be maintained in 
their way ; and that as all were members of the fame repub* 
lie, they all fhould reap the fame advantages, by doing it 
fervices, which though of a different kind, did however all 
contribute to its fecurity or ornament. 

One day as the debates were growing warm, Pericles of* 
fered to defray the expence of all thefe things, provided it 
fhould be declared in the public inferiptions, that he only 
had been at the charge of them. At thefe words the people?, 
either admiring his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, 
and determined not to let him engrofs that glory, cried with 
one voice, that he might take out of the public treasury all 
the fums neceffary for his purpofe. 

Phidias, the celebrated fculptor, prefided over all thefe 
works as direftor-general. It was he who particularly caft the 
gold * and ivory ftatue reprefenting Pallas, which was fo 
highly valued by all the judges of antiquity. There arofe 
an incredible ardour and emulation among the feveral arti¬ 
ficers, who all ftrove to excel each other, and immortalize 
their names by mafterpieces of art. 

The odeon, or mufic-theatre, which had a great number 
of feats and columns within it, and whofe roof grew nar¬ 
rower by degrees, and terminated in a point, was built, as 
hiftory informs us, after the model of king Xerxes’s tent, ac¬ 
cording to the direftion of Pericles. It was at that time he 
propofed, with great warmth, a decree by which it was or- 
dained, that mufical games fhould be celebrated on the fefti- 
val called Panatheneea j and having been chofen the judge 

* Men Minena AthmbJaElas amplitudinc uiemur, cum ta ft cuHtorum xxvi. Hurt 

hixut auro conjlut, Plin. 1 , xxxvi. c. ,5. This ftatue was twenty-fix cubits i# 
height. 
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find diftributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner in 
which muficians fliould play on the flute and the lyre, as 
well as fing. From that time, the mufical games were al¬ 
ways exhibited in this theatre. 

<1 have already taken notice, that the more the beauty and 
fplendour of thefe works were admired, the greater envy and 
t clamour were raifed againft Pericles. The orators of the 
opposite faftion were eternally exclaiming againft him, and 
tearing his charafter to pieces; accufing him of fquandering 
the public monies, and laying out very unfeafonably the re¬ 
venues of the ftate in edifices, whofe magnificence was of no 
ufe. At laft, the rupture between him and Thucydides rofe 
to fuch a height, that one or other of them muft neceflarily be 
baniflied by the oftracifm. He got the better of Thucydi¬ 
des; -prevailed to have him banilhed; cruftied by that means 
the Faftion which oppofed him, and obtained a defpotic au¬ 
thority over the city and government of Athens. He now 
difpofed at pleafure of the public monies, troops, and (hips. 
The iflands and fea were fubjeft to him; and he reigned 
dihgly and alone in that wide domain, which extended, not 
only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians alfo, and which 
Was* cemented and ftrengthened by the obedience and fide¬ 
lity of the conquered nations, by the friendftiip of kings, and 
treaties concluded with various princes. 

" ;• Hiftorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edifices 
"and other works with which Pericles adorned. Athens, and 
I have related faithfully their teftimOny; but I cannot fay 
whether the complaints and murmurs raifed againft him 
were very ill grounded. And, indeed, was it juft in him to 
expend in fuperfluous buildings, and vain decorations, the 
immenfe # fums intended for carrying on the war; and 
would it not have been better to have eafed the allies of 
part of the contributions, which, in Pericles’s adminiftration, 
were raifed to a third part more than before ? According to 
Cicero, r fuch edifices and Other works only are worthy of 
admiration, as are of ufe to the public, as aquedufts, city 
walls, citadels, arfenals, fea-ports; and to thefe we muft add, 
the work made by Pericles to join Athens to the port of Pi- 

r Lib. ii. Offic. n. 60. 

* They amounted to upwards of ten miliioni French money. 
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r&us. But Cicero obferves, at the fame time, that Periclei 
was blamed for fquandering away the public treafure, mere;. 
]y to embellifh the city with fuperfluousornaments. ‘Plato, 
who formed a judgment of things, not from their outward 
fplendour, but from truth, obferves (after his mailer Socrates) 
that Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other work, had 
not improved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, 
but rather corrupted the purity and fimplicity of their an¬ 
cient manners. 


•m m * 

Sect. XI. Pericles changes his ConduQ with regard to the 
People . His prodigious Authority. His Lijintcrejlednefs. 

♦ 

t ' 

.* IT THEN Pericles faw himfelf invefted with the whole 
V V authority, he began to change his behaviour. He 
was not fo mild and tractable as before, nor did he fubmit 
or abandon himfelf any longer to the whims and caprice of 
the people, as fo many winds; but drawing in, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, the reins of this, too loofe, popular government, in 
the fame manner as we fcrew up the firings of an inftrument 
when too flack, he changed it into an ariftocracy, or rather 
a kind of monarchy, without departing however from the 
public good. Choofing always what was moll expedient, 
and becoming irreproachable in all things, he gained fo 
•mighty an afcendant over the minds of the people, that he 
turned and direfted them at pleafure. Sometimes, by his 
bare counfel, and by perfuafive methods, he would win 
them over gently to his will, and gain their aflent fpon* 
taneoufly; at other times, when he found them obftinate, 
he would in a manner drag them forward againft their will, 
tothpfe things which were for their good; imitating, on this 
occafion, afkilful phyfician, who, in a tedious and ftubbortt 
difeafe, knows what times are proper for him to indulge his 
patient in innocent medicaments that are pleafing; in order 
after to adminifter thofe of a ftrong and violent nature, 
which indeed put him to pain, but are alone capable of re* 
ftoring his health. 

And, indeed, it i? manifeft that the utmoft {kill and abili- 
tics were required, to manage and govern a populace haughty 

‘ In Georj. p, 51$. Jn Alcib. c. i. p. 119. 1 Pint, in Pcricl. p, 161, 
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from their power, and exceedingly capricious; and on this 
occafion Pericles fucceeded wonderfully. He ufed to em¬ 
ploy, according to the different fituation of things, fometimes 
hhpe, arid at other times fear, as a double helm, either to 
check the wild tranfports and Harts of the people, or to raife 
them when dejefted and defponding. By this conduft he 
iKowed that eloquence, as Plato obferves, is only the art of 
direfting the minds of the people at will; and that the chief 
excellency of this art confifts in moving, feafonably, the 
various paflions, whether gentle or violent; which being to 
the foul what firings are to a mufical inftrument, need only 
he touched by an ingenious and fkilful hand to produce their 

effeft. 

♦ 

, It mull neverthelefs be confeffed, that the circumftance 
which gave Pericles this great authority, was, not only the 
force of his eloquence; but, as Thucydides obferves, the re¬ 
putation of his life, and great probity. 

? '“Plutarch points out, in Pericles, one quality which is 
very eflential to ftatefmen; a quality well adapted to win 
the efteem and confidence of the public, and which fuppofes 
a great fuperiority of mind; and that is, for a man to he 
fully perfuaded that he wants the counfels of others, and is 
not able to manage and direft all things alone; to affociate 
with himfelf perfons of merit iii his labours, to employ each 
of thefe according to his talents; and to leave them the ma¬ 
nagement of fmall matters, which only confume time, and 
deprive him of the liberty of mind, fo neceflary in the con¬ 
duft of important affairs. Such a conduft, fays Plutarch, 
is’produftive of two advantages. Firfl,itextinguiflies or, at 
leaft, breaks the force of envy and jealoufy, by dividing, 
jn fome meafure, a power, which is grating and offenfive to 
uq when we fee it united in one fingle perfon, as if all merit 
centred in him alone. Secondly, it advances and facilitates 
the execution of affairs, and makes their duccefs more cer¬ 
tain. Plutarch, the better to explain his thought, employs 
a very natural and beautiful comparifon. The hand, fays 
he, which, from its being divided into five fingers, fo far 
from being weaker, is the ftronger, the more aftive, and 
better adapted to motion on that very account. It is the fame 

“ Flut. in price, de rep, ger. p. Si a. 
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of a ftatejfmai}, who has the ffcill to divide his cares and funci 
tions in a proper manner* and who by that means makes Bia 
authority more aftive, more extenfive, and deeifiVe: whereas 
the indifcreet fire of a narrow-minded man, who takes umw 
brage at, and is for engroffing all things, ferves to no other 
purpoffebut to fet his weaknefs and incapacity in a ftrongef 
light, and to difconcert his affairs. But Pericles, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, did not aft iyi this manner. Like a fkilful pilot, who* 
though he ftands almoft motionlefs himfelf* however puts 
every thing in motion, and will fometimes feat fubaltern offi*. 
cers. at the helm; fo Pericles was the foul of the govern-* 
ment; and feeming to do nothing of himfelf, he aftuated 
and governed all things; employing the eloquence of one 
man, the credit and intereft of another, the prudence of a 
third, (the bravery and courage of a fourth, and fo on. 

. x To what has been here related, we may add another qua* 
Jity, which is no lefs rare and valuable, I mean, a noble and 
difinterefted foul- Pericles had fo great a difinclination to 
the receiving of gifts, fo utteF a contempt for riches, and was 
fo far above all rapacioufnefs and avarice, that though he 
had raifed Athens to the richeft and moll flourilhing ftate; 
though his power had furpaffed that of many tyrants and 
kings; though he had long difpofed, in an abfolute manner, 
pf the treafures of Greece, he did not however add. a firigle 
drachma to, the eftate he inherited from his father* This 

# ' P " * 

was thefpurce, the true caufe of the fuprente authority of 
Pedcle?-iti the republic; thejuft and deferved fruit of his 
integrity, and perfeft difintereftednefs. 

It was not only for a Few fhort moments, nor during the 
firft heats of favour, which are generally Ihort-lived, that he 
prefervcd his authority. He maintained it forty years, not- 
withftarjding the oppofition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thu* 
cydides, and many others, who had all declared againft him; 
and of thefe forty years he fpent fifteen without a rival* 
from the time of Thucydides’s baniQunent, and difpofed all 
affairs with abfolute power. Novcrthelefs, in the midft of 
th)S|fuprcme authority, which lie had rendered perpetual and 
pi)limited"m his own perfon, his foul was always fuperior to 
tfte,charms and allurements of wealth, though he never neg« 

* Plot, ill vit. Per id. p, t(5i, 162, - 
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fcAgA improving his eftate to the utmoft of his power. For 
Piridles did not aft like thofe rich men, who, notwith- 
ftanding their immenfe revenues, either through negligence 
6 r want of ceconomy, or the expences of pride and folly, 
sire always poor in the midft of their riches; unable and un¬ 
willing to do the leaft fervice to their virtuous friends, or 
their faithful and zealous domeftics; and at laft die in every 
erie’s debt, whence their name and memory are had in the 
utmoft deteftation by their unfortunate creditors. I {hall 
not .expatiate on another extreme, to which this negligence 
and want ofceconomy generally lead, I mean rapine, a love 
of gifts and exaftions; for here, as well as in the manage¬ 
ment of the public moneys, the maxim of Tacitus takes 
place, * viz. that when a man has fquandered away his 
eftate, he then makes it his whole ftudy to retrieve the lofs 
©fit by all forts of methods, not excepting the moll crimi¬ 
nal. ; 


- 1 Pericles knew much better the ufe a ftatefman ought to 
make of riches. He was fenfible that he ought to expend 
theto in the fervice of the public; fuch as the procuring of 
able- men to affift him in the adminiftration; the relieving 
good officers, who too often are in unhappy circumftances; 
the.’rewarding and encouraging merit of every kind, and a 
thoufand fuch things; to which doubtlefs, either on account 
of the exquifite joy they give, or the folid glory that refults 
from them, no one will be fo thoughtlefs as to compare the 
expences lavilhed away in entertainments, equipages, or 
gaming. In this view Pericles managed his eftate with 
the titihoft ©economy; having himfelf taught one of his old 
forvants to take care of his domeftic concerns; and he al¬ 
ways had the account brought him at Hated times, of all 
things that had been received as well as expended; confin¬ 
ing himfelf and his family to a decent fubfiftence (from 
Which he banilhed feverely all fuperfluities of a vain and 
ollentatious kind) fuitable to his eftate and condition. Thi* 
way of life, indeed, did no way pleafe his children when they 
Were come to years of maturity, and much lefs his wife. 
They thought Pericles did not live at a fufficient expence 


* Siambiiiom ararium txhauferimut, pirfccltr*fupplaidumtrit. Tacit. Annal; 
1 ' H, c. $ 3 . 
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murmured 


ceconomy, as they called it, which carried no air of. thief 
plenty which generally reigns in houfes where riches and 
authority are united. However, Pericles had little regard 
to thefe complaints, and direfted his views to things of 
much greater importance. ' 

I believe it will not be improper to apply on this pcca* 
lion, a very juft remark of Plutarch in his parallel of Arifti* 
des and Cato. After faying that political virtue, or the art 
of governing cities and kingdoms, is the greateft and moft 
perfeftthat man can acquire, he adds, that ceconomy is not 
one of the moft inconfiderable branches of this virtue; 
And indeed, as riches are one of the means which may moft 
contribute to the fecurity or ruin of a ftate; the art that 
teaches to difpofe of, and make a good ufe of them, and 
which is called ceconomy, is certainly a branch of the art 
of policy, and not one of the moft inconfiderable branches 
of it, fince great wifdom is required, in order to the observ¬ 
ing a juft medium on thefe occafions, and to the banifhing 
poverty and too great opulence from a country. It is this 
art, which avoiding, induftrioufly all trifling and needlefs 
expences, prevents a magiftrate from being forced to over¬ 
burden a people with taxes; and keeps always in refervei 
in the public coffers, moneys fufficient for the fupporting 
a war that may break out, or for providing againft any un* 
forefeen accident. Now what is faid of a kingdom or a city; 
may be applied to particular perfons. For a city, which is 
compofed of an affemblage of houfes, and which forms a 
whole of feveral parts united, is either powerful or weak 
when taken together, in proportion as all the members of 
.which it confifts are powerful or weak. Pericles certainly 
acquitted himfelf well with regard to that part of this fcience 
Which relates to the government of a family: but I do not 
know whether the fame may be faid of his adminiftration of 
the public revenues. 
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Sect. XII. Jealonfy and Contejls arife between the Ache » 
nians and Lacedaemonians . A Treaty of Peace is con - 
. clddedfor thirty Years. 

y OUCH was the conduct of Pericles with jrefpeft to hfc 
. O domeftic concerns : and he was no lefs famous for his 
adminiftration of public affairs. The Lacedaemonians be¬ 
ginning to grow jealous of the profperity of the Athenians, 
•and to take umbrage at it, Pericles, to infpire his citizens 
with greater courage and magnanimity, publifhed a decree, 
importing, that orders fhould be fent to all the Greeks, in¬ 
habiting either Europe or Afia, and to all the cities great or 
-final 1, .to fend immediately their deputies or representatives 
to Athens, to examine and debate on ways and means to 
rebuild the temples that had been burnt by the Barbarians; 
to perform the facrifices, which they had engaged them* 
•felves to offer up, for the prefervation and fafety of 
.Greece when war was carrying on againft them; as alfo, 
to confider on the neceffary expedients for eftablifhing fuch 
an order and difcipline in their navy, that all fhips might fail 
in fafety, and the Greeks live in peace one with another. 

. Accordingly twenty perfons were chofen for this embafly, 
each of whom was upwards of fifty years old. Five of 
thefe were fent to the Ionians and Dorians of Afia, and the 
inhabitants of the iflands as far as Lefbos and Rhodes; five 
to the countries of the Hellefpont and Thrace, as far as By¬ 
zantium. Five were ordered to go to Boeotia, to Phocis, 
and Peloponnefus; and from thence by the country of the 
Locrians, to proceed to the feveral cities of the upper conti¬ 
nent as far as Arcarnania and Ambracia. The laft five 
were ordered to crof’s Euboea, and to go to the people of 
Mount CEta, and tliofe of the gulph of Malea, and to -the 
inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of Theffaly; to 
induce the feveral nations to come to the affembly conven¬ 
ed in Athens, and to affift at the debates which fhould be 
there carried on concerning peace, and the general affairs 
of Greece. I judged it neceffary to enter into this detail, 

r Plut. in Pcricl. p, i6a. 
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as it (hows how far the power of the Greeks extended,, and 
the authority which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 

But all thefe folicitations were in vainthe cities not fend¬ 
ing their deputies, which, according to hiftorians, was owing 
to the oppofition made by the Lacedaemonias, a circumftance 
; we are not to wonder at. They were fenfible, that Peri,, 
kies’s defign was to have Athens acknowledged as iniftrefs 
and-fovereign of all the other Grecian cities; and Ladeda^ 
mon was far from allowing if that honour- A feoret leaven 
lof diffenjion had, for fome years, began to difturb the tran,. 
quillity of Greece; and we (hall find by the fequelythat dif- 
gufts augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the .wifdom with 
which he formed and conduced his enterprises. The 
troops repofed^thehigheft confidence in him, and whenever 
they followed him, affured themfelves of fuccefs. His, 

.chief maxim of war was, never to venture a battle unlefs 

0 

lie were lalmoft certain of viftory, and not to lavifh the 
blood of the citizens. He ufed to fay frequently, that 
were it inlhis power they fhould be immortalthat when 
trees were felledthey fboot to life again in a little time, but 
when once men die, they are loft for ever. A viftory that 
was only the -effeft of a happy temerity, appeared to him as 
little worthy of praife, though it often was much admired.' 

•His expedition into the Thracian Cherfonnefus-did him 
great honour, and was of.great advantage to alltheiGreeks of 
that country,; for he mot only fbengthened the Gr-ecian 
cities of thatpeninfula^’by the colonies of Athenians, which 
•he carried thither, but alfo Ihut up the ifthmus with a ftrong, 
.wall, with forts at propetfdiftances from feato Tea; Tocuring 
by that means the whole-country from the perpetual ' incur- 
fions of the Thracians, who were very near neighbours 
to lit. 

* He alfo &iled with a hundred fhipsround Peloponnefus, 
fpreading the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he 
edme, the fuccefs of which, was not once interrupted on 
this occafion. 

He advanced as.far asithe kingdom of Pontus with a large; 
well-manned, and magnificent fleet ; and granted the Gre¬ 
cian cities all they thought fit to alk of him. .At tbe-fame 
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time he difplayed to the Barbarian nations in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, to their kings and princes, the greatnefs of .the 
power of the Athenians; and proved to them, by the fecurity 
.with which he failed to all parts, that they pofiefTed the em¬ 
pire of the Teas without a rival. 

z But fo conftant and fhining a fortune began to dazzjp 
the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the idea cjf 
iheir power and grandeur, they now revqlyed nothing hut 
the boldeft and mod lofty projefts. They were for ever 
talking of new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the ma¬ 
ritime provinces of the great king; of carrying their arms 
into Sicily (a fatal and unhappy defign which at that time did 
not take effeft, though it was revived foon afterand to ex¬ 
tend their conquell towards Hetruriaon one fide, and Car¬ 
thage on the other. Pericles was far from giving into fuch 
idle views, or Supporting them with his credit and approba- 
;tion. On the contrary, his whole ftudy was to damp that 
.refllefs ardour, and check an ambition which no longer 
fknew either bounds or meafure. It was his opinion that the 
Athenians ought to employ their forces for the future, only 
in fecuring and preferving their prefent acquifitions; and 
-he thought he had gained a great point, in reftraining. the 
power of the .Lacedaemonians, the reducing of which he 
■always meditated; and this was particularly feen in the 
iacred war. 

•This name was given to the war which was ,raifed' on 

_ _ 

account of Delphos. The Lacedaemonians, having entered 
-armed into the country where that temple is fituated, had 
tdifpoflefTed the people of Phocis of the jfuperintendence of 
that temple, and bellowed it on the Delphians. As foon as 
: they left it, Pericles went thither, with an army, and.re¬ 
stored the Phocenfes. 

The Euboeans having rebelled at the fame tijme, Pedicles 
Was obliged to march thither with an army. He was no 
fooner arrived there, but news was brought that the ihha- 
bitants of Megara had taken up arms; and that the Lacede¬ 
monians, headed by Pliflonax their king, were on the 
•frontiers of Attica. This obliged him to quit Euboea, and 
to go with all poflible expedition to defend his country. 

• Plut. an Per id.,p, lfy. • Plat, ipP.ericl, p.164. 
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The Lacedaemonian army being retired, he returned againft 
the rebels, and again fubjefted all the cities of Eubcea to 
the Athenians. 

A.M. b After this expedition* a truce for thirty years was con* 
Am? 5 J*C. eluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. This 
440. treaty reftored things to a tranquillity for the prefent: but as 

it did not defeend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jea- 
loufy and enmity of the two nations, this calm was not of 
long duration. 


Sect. XII. 


New Subje&s of Contention bet.we< 
ajioned by the Athenians laying Jiegi 


by their face oaring ike People of Corcyra , and befieg ; 
Potidcea . An open Rupture enfues . 


% 

T HE Athenians, fix years after, took up arms againft 
. Samos in favour of Miletus. Thefe two cities were 


A.M. ' 

3558 . 

Ant. J. Ci 

440. • contefting for that of Priene, to which each claimed a right. 

It is pretended, that Pericles fomented this war to pleafe a 
famous courtezan, of whom he was very fond; her name 
was Afpafia, a native of Miletus.- After feveral events 
and battles Pericles befieged the capital of the ifland of Sa¬ 
mos. It is faid, that this was the firft time he ufed military 
engines, as battering-rams and tortoifes, invented by Arte- 
mon the engineer, who was lame, and therefore was always 
carried in a chair to’the batteries, whence he was fur- 
named Periphoretus. The ufe of thefe machines had been 
long known in the eaft. The Samians, after fuftaining a 
nine months fiege, furrendered; Pericles razed their walls, 
difpoffefled them of their (hips, and demanded immenfe 
•fums to defray the cxpences of the war. Part of this fum 
they paid down; agreed to difburfe the reft at a certain 
time, and gave hoftages by way of fecurity for the pay¬ 
ment. 

* After the redu&ion of Samos, Pericles, being returned to 
Athens, buried in a fpleudid manner all who had loft their 
lives in this war, and pronounced in perfon the funeral 
.oration over their graves. This cuftora, which he firft in- 


'*» Thucyd. I. i. p. 75, Diod.p. 87. 
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troduced, was afterwards regularly obferved. The fenatc 
of the Areopagus always appointed the orator on thefe occa¬ 
sions. He was chofen ten years after for the like ceremony 
in the beginning of the Peloponnefian war. 

( r Pericles, who forefaw that a rupture would foon enfue 

between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, advifed the- 

% 

former to fend aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the Co¬ 
rinthians had invaded; and to win over to their intereft that 
iiland, which was fo very formidable at fea; foretelling 
them, that they would be attacked by the Peloponnefians;, 
The occafion of the quarrel between the people of Corcyra* 
And Corinth, which gave rife to that of Peloponnefus, one 
of the moft confiderable events in the Grecian hifto.ry, was 
as follows. 

# Epidamnum, a maritime city of Macedonia among the 
Taulentii, was a colony of Corcyrans, founded by Phalius 
of Corinth. This city growing in time very large and po¬ 
pulous, divifions arofe in it, and the common people ex¬ 
pelled the moft wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the 
neighbouring nations, and infefted them greatly with their, 
incurfions. In this extremity they firft had recourfe to the 
Corcyrans, and being refufed by them, they addrefled the. 
Corinthians, who took them under their proteftion, Lent 
fuccours to, and fettled other inhabitants in it. But they 
did not continue long unmolefted there, the Corcyran* 
befieging it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth haft- 
ened to its aid, but having been defeated at fea, the city fur., 
rendered that very day, upon condition that the foreigners 
fliould be flaves, and the Corinthians prifoners, till further 
orders. The Corcyrans eretled a trophy, murdered all 
their prifoners except the Corinthians, and laid wafte the 
whole country. 

The year after the battle the Corinthians raifed a greater 
army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. The people 
of Corcyra, finding it would beimpoflible for them to make 
head alone againfl fucli powerful enemies, fent to the Athe¬ 
nians to defire their alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded 
between the Hates of Greece, left fuch Grecian cities as had 
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Hot declared themfelves the liberty of joining whom they 
plCafed, or of Handing neuter. This the Corcyrans had 
hitherto done; judging it their intereft not to efpoufe any 
party, in conference of which they had hitherto been 
without allies. They now fent for this purpofe to Athens, 
Which the Corinthians hearing, they alfo fent deputies thu 
then The affair was debated with great warmth in prefence! 
of the people, Who heard the reafons on both fides, and it 
Was twice pat to the vote in the aflembly. The Athenians 
declared the firft time in favour of the Corinthians; but af* 
lefwafcU changing their opinion (doubtlefs on the remon* 
ftrances of Pericles) they received the Corcyrans into their, 
alliance. However^ they did not go fo far as to conclude a 
league offenfive and defenfive with them (for they could not 
.declare War againft Corinth without breaking at the famq 
time with all Peloponnefus;) but only agreed to fuccour 
each other mutually, in cafe they fhould be attacked, either,, 
perfonally, oT in' their allies. Their real defign was to fet 
thofe two ftafesi very powerful by fea, at variance; and after 
6 ach ftioitldTiave exhauffed the other, by a tedious war, to 
triumph over th : e weakeft ; for at that time there were but 
three ftatefc in Greece who poffeffed powerful fleets ; and 
fh<s£e Were Athens, Coririth, and Cotcyra. They alfo had 
H d^figri on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the ifland 
Of Corcyra would very much promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Cor* 
eytkris, and ? accordingly fent them ten galleys, but with an 
order for them not to engage the Corinthians, unlefs they 
fhould firft invade the illand of Corcyra, or fame other 
place belonging to their allies: this precaution Was ufed, 
Iti order that the articles of the truce might not be in¬ 
fringed, 

But it Wa$ very difficult to obey tHefe orders, A battle 
Wa$ fought between the Corcyrans and the Corinthians* 
Sear th6 iff and of Sibotis, oppofite to Corcyra; it was one 
of the mo'ft toftfiderable, with regard to the number of fhips, 
that W 4 & ever fought between the Greeks, The advantage 
alhioil equal oh both fides, About the end of the battle, 
as night was drawing on, twenty Athenian galleys came up, 
The Corcyrans^ with this reinforcement, failed next day by 
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%y-hreafc towards the port o£ Sibotis, whither the Cow 
rinthians had retired, to fee if they would venture a fecond 
engagement. However, the latter contented themfelves 
with failing away in. order of battle, without fighting. Both 
parties erefted a trophy in the i-fland of Sibotis, each aferib* 
ing the viftory to himfelf. 

: c From this war arofe another, which occafioned an open 
rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and afterw 
wards the war of Peloponnefus. Potidsea, a city of Mace* 
donia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, which 
fent magiftrates thither annually; but it was dependent at 
that time on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians 
fearing this city would revolt, and prevail with the reft of 
the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabitants* 
todemolifh their walls on the fide next Pallene; to deliver 
hoftages to them as fureties for their fidelity; and to fend 
back the magiftrates which Corinth had given them. De-* 
mauds of fo unjuft a nature only fomented the revolt. 
1 The Potidaeans declared againft the Athenians, and feveral 
neighbouring cities followed their example. Both Athens 

and Corinth armed and fent forces thither. The two ar- 

% 

taies engaged.near Fotidaea, and that of the Athenians*had 
the advantage. Alcihiades, who was then very young, and 
Socrates his matter, fignalized themfelves on this occafion. 
It is fomething very lingular,, to fee a philofopher put on 
his, coat of mail; as well as to confider his behaviour and 
conduft in a battle. There was not a foldier in the whole 
army who fo refolutely fupported all the toils and fatigues 
of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, thirft, and cold were 
enemies he had long accuftomed himfelf to defpife and fub- 
due with eafe. Thrace, the feene of this expedition, was 
a frozen region. Whilft the other foldiers, covered with 
thick clothes and warm furs, lay clofe in their tents, and 
fcarce ever dared to ftir out of them; Socrates ufed to 
Cotjie into the open air as thin clad as ufual, and barefooted, 
His gaiety and wit were the life of all tables; and induced 
others to put the glafs round cheerfully, though he himfelf 
never drank wine to excefs. When the armies engaged, he 

• Thucyd. 1 . i. p. 37—4a, Diod. 1 . xii, p. 93, 94* 
f Pint. in Coaviv. p. aip, aao. Flat, in Akik, p. 194. 
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performed his duty to a miracle. Alcibiades having been 
thrown down and wounded, Socrates placed himfelt before 
him, defended him valiantly, and, in fight of the whole 
army, prevented him and his arms from being taken by the 
enemy. The prize of valour was jullly due to Socrates; but 
as the generals feemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on 
account of his illuftfious birth, Socrates, who only fought 
for opportunities to inflame him with defire of true glory, 
contributed more than any other perfon, by the noble eulo- 
gium he made on his courage, to caufethe crown and com¬ 
plete fuit .of armour (which was the prize of valour) to be 
adjudged to Alcibiades. 

Notwithftandirig the lofs which the Corinthians had fuf- 
tained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidaea did not 
change their conduft. The city was therefore befieged. 
? The Corinthians, fearing to lofe a place of fo much import¬ 
ance, addrefied their allies in the ftrongeft terms; who, all 
in conjun&ion with them, fent a deputation to Lacedaemon, 
to complain of the Athenians, as having infringed the articles 
of peace. The. Lacedaemonians admitted them to audience 
in one of their ordinary affemblies. The people of ^Egina, 
thoiigh very much difgufted at the Athenians, did not fend 
a deputation publicly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to 
a republic to which they were fub jeft, but they afted in fe- 
cret as ftreniioufly a& the reft. The Megarians complained 
vehemently againft the Athenians, that (contrary to the law 
of nations, and in prejudice of the treaty concluded between 
the Greeks) they had prohibited them, by a public decree, 
accefs to their fairs and markets, and excluded them from 
all the ports dependent on them. h By that decree, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch*, the Athenians declared an eternal and 

irreconcileable hatred againft Megara; and ordained that 

♦ 

8 Thucyd. 1 . i. p. 43—59. * Plut. in Pericl. p, t68. 
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* According to Plutarch, fome perfons pretended that Pericles had caufed 
this decree to be enaflcd, to revenge the private injury done to Afpafia, from 
,whofe houfc f the people of Megara had carried off two courtesans j and he 
cites fome verfes of Ariftophancs, who, in a comedy entitled, The Acharna - 
fknsy reproaches Pericles with this a&ion. But Thucydides, a contemporary 
author, and who was very well acquainted with all the Iran fa&ions of Athens, 
does not fay a word of this affair; and he is much more worthy of belief 
than a poet whp wai a profefled flandcrcr and fatirift* 
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all r Megarians ftiould be put to death, that fet. foot in 
Athens; and that all the Athenian generals, when they took 
the’ ufual oath, fhould fwear exprefsly, that they would 
fend a body of foldiers twice a year, to lay wafte the terri¬ 
tories of the Megarenfes. 

: The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian am- 
baflador, who fpoke with the utmoft force and freedom. 
He represented to the Lacedaemonians, that as they them- 
felves iiever fwerved from the moil inviolable integrity* 
• either in public or. private tranfaflions, they, for that .very 
■ reafon, were lefs fufpicious of the probity of others; and 
that their own moderation prevented their difcovering the 
ambition of their enemies: that infteadof flying with inftant 
aftivity, to meet dangers and calamities, they never attempt¬ 
ed to remedy them, till they were quite crufhed by them: 
that by their indolence and fupinenefs they.had given the 
Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by infenfible degrees, 
their prefent height of grandeur and power. That it was 
quite.different with regard to the Athenians: " That this 
aftive, vigilant, and indefatigable people were never at reft 
themfelves, nor would fuffer any other nation to bei ibi 
•Employed,” fays he, “ wholly in their proje&s, they form 
only, fuch as are of the greateft and moft intrepid nature; 
their deliberations are fpeedy, and their executions the fame. 
One enterprife fer.ves only as a Hep to a fecond. Whether 
they are fuccefsful or unfortunate, they turn every thing to 
their advantage ; and never flop in their career, or are dis¬ 
couraged. But you, who areopprefled by fuch formidable 
enemies, are lulled alleep in a fatal tranquillity ; and do not 
reflect, that a man who dcfires to live calm and eafy, mull 
not only forbear injuring others, but alfonot let any ill be 
done to himfelf; and that juflice confifts, not only in for¬ 
bearing to commit evil ourfelves, but in avenging that done 
to us by others. Shall I be fo free as to fay it ? Your in¬ 
tegrity is of too antique a caff for the prefent ftate of affairs. 
It is necelfary for men in politics as well as in all other 
things, to conform always to the times. When a people are 
at peace, they may follow their ancient maxims; but when, 
they are involved in a variety of difficulties, they mud try 
new expedients, and fet every engine at work to extricate 
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tfceitrfelves. It was: by febefe arts that the Athenian^ have 
itareafed their power fo much. Had you imitated thei't 
&&ivifcy;. they would .not have difpjoffefFed us of Corcyra* 
and; would not now.be,laying (lege to- Potidaea. Fol low, at 
Ieaft, their example on this occafion, by fuccouring the Poti* 
dseans and the’teft of your allies, aa your duty obliges you; 
and I do not forGe your friends and neighbours, by forfaking 
theni^ to have reCourfe, out of defpair, to other powers.” 

, . The Athenian, ambdffador, who was come to Sparta upon 
others affairs, and was in the affembly, did not think it 
kdvifable. to let this fpeech go unanfwered: but he put the 
liiaicedaainomatis iii mind of the ftill recent Cervices that the 
republic, by which he was Cent, had done to all Greece, 
which*, he faid, merited fome regard; and that therefore it 
ought: not to be envied, much lefs. fliould endeavours be 
irfed to lelfen its power. That the Athenians could not be 
pharged with having ufurped any empire over Greece; 
fin.ce.it wasimerely at the entreaty of their allies, and in fome 
m^afure with the cohfent of Sparta, that they had been 
forced to take the abandoned helm: that thofe who mur* 
inured, did it without grounds ; iahd only from the avexfton 

* in general have to dependence and fub- 
je&ion, though of the gentleft and moft equitable kind: that 
he eihorted them to employ a fufficient time in deliberate 
ing* before they came to arefolution; and.not involve them* 


felyes and all Greece in .a war, which would neceffarity.be 
attended with the moft fatal consequences. That gentle 
stbthods may be found, for terminating the differences of 
the allies, without breal^ing at once into open violence* 
However, that the Athenians, in cafe of an invafion, were 
ablfeli to oppofe force with force; and would prepare for a 
vigorous defence, after having invoked, againft Sparta, the 
deities who take vengeance on thofe that foxfwear them* 
feives, and who violate the faith of treaties. 

The ambaffadors being withdrawn, and the affair debated* 
the majority were for war. But before it paffed into an afit, 
Archidamus king of Sparta, fetting himfelf above thofe pre* 
judices; which fo ftrOngly biaffed the reft, and direfting hit 
views to futurity, made a fpeech in which he fet forth the 
dreadful conferences of tbe war they were going to 
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embafk in; flhowed the ftrength of the Athenians j exhorted 
them fir ft to try gentle methods, which. they themfelves had 
feemed to approvebut to make, in the mean time, the 
neiefTary preparations for carrying, on fb important an en- 
ter^rife, and not to be under any appreheniions, that their 
moderation and delays would be branded with the name of 
cowardice, fince their paft aftions fecured them, foam any 
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fufpicion of that kind. 

But, notwithftanding all thefe wife expoftulations, a war 
was refalved. The people caufed the allies to return in t& 
the aflembly, and declared to them* that in their opinion the 
Athenians were the aggreflors; but that it would be expe¬ 
dient firfl to affemble all who were in the alliance, in order 
that peace or war might be agreed upon unartintioufly# 
This decree of the Lacedaemonians was made the fourteenth 
year of the truce; and was not owing fo much to the com* 
plaints of the allies, as to the jealoufy of the Athenian power* 
Which had already ftibje&ed a confiderable part of Greece.- J 
- ^Accordingly the allies were convened a fecttnd time; 
They all gave their votes, in their feveral turns, from th^ 
greateft city to the leaft, and war was refolded by a general 
confent. However, as they had not yet made any prepara¬ 
tions, it was judged advifable to begin them immediately j 
and while this was doing, in order to gain time, and obfervg 
the neceffary formalities, to fend ambaffador$ ; to Athena to 
pomplain of the violation of the treaty. 

The firft who were fent thither, reviving an ancient com* 
plaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of their city 
the defendants of thofe who had profaned the temple of 
Minerva in the affair of* Cylon, As Pericles was of that 
family by the mother’s fide, the view of the Lacedaemonians* 
their making this demand, was either to procure his 
btarfhment or leflen his authority. However, it was not 
complied with, • The fecond ambaffadors required, that the 

< Thucyd. I. i. p. 77—84, & 93. 

V # 

• ThU Cylon feiafid oft the citadel of Athens above a hundred year* before, 
thofe who followed him, being befieged in it* tlnd reduced tb trttremc famine, 
fled for fheltcr to the temple of Minerva, where they afterwards were takdd 
out by force and cut to pieces, Thofe who advifed this murder werfe dfcclarfed 
jiilfty of impiety and facrilcge, and 91 fuch baniftied. However they were 

recalled, fOme tittlt after# ■ 
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liege of Potidaea fhould be railed, and the liberty of JSgina 
reftored, and above all, that the decree againft the Megarians. 
fhould be repealed; declaring, that otherwife no accom¬ 
modation could, take place. In fine, a third ambaffador 
came, who took no notice of any of thefe particulars, but 
only faid, that the Lacedsemonians were for peace; but that 
this could never be, except the Athenians /hould ceafe to 
infringe the liberties of Greece. 


Sect. XIV. Troubles excited againjl Pericles . He deter . 

• mines the Athenians to engage in War againjl the Lace . 

• deemonians. 


p 


ERICLES oppofed all thefe demands with great vi¬ 
gour, and efpecially that relating to the Megarians. 
He had great credit in Athens, and at the fame time had many 
enemies. Not daring to attack him at firft in perfon, they 

cited his moft intimate friends, and thofe for whom he had 

% 

thegreateft efteem, as Phidias, Afpafia, and Anaxagoras, be¬ 
fore the people, and their defign in this was to found how 
the people flood affefted towards Pericles himfelf. 

. Phidias was accufed of having embezzled confiderable 
futns in calling the ftatue of Minerva, which was his mailer- 
piece. The profecution having been carried on with the 
nfual forms,'before the aflembly of the people, not a Angle 
proof of Phidias’s pretended embezzlement appeared: tor 
that artift, from beginning that ftatue, had, by Pericles’s 
advice, contrived the workmanlhip of the gold, in fuch a 
manner, that all of it might be taken off and weighed; which 
accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in prefence of all 
the fpe£lators. But Phidias had witneffes againft him, the' 
truth ofwhofe evidence he could neither difpute norfilence; 
thefe were the fame and beauty of his works, the ever exift- 
ing caufes of the envy which attacked him. The circum- 
flance which they could leaft forgive in him was, his hav¬ 
ing represented to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, 
engraved on the fhield of the goddefs) his own perfon, and 
that of Pericles 1 : and, by an imperceptible art, he had fo 
blended and incorporated thefe figures with the whole work, 


* Plut, in Pcricl. p# 168,169. 


1 Ariilct. in tjaftat. dc mund. p. 613. 
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that it was ifnpoffible to erafe them, without disfiguring and 
. taking to pieces the whole flat tie. Phidias was therefore 
dragged to prifon, where he came to his end, either by the 
common courfe of nature, or by poifon. Other authors 
fay, that he was only banifhed, and that after his exile he 
made the famous ftatue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not 
poffible to excufe, in any manner, the ingratitude of the 
Athenians, in thus making a prifon or death the reward of.a 
mafter-piece of art; nor their exceffive rigour in punifting, 
as a capital crime, an aftion that appears innocent in itfelf; 
or which, to make the worft of it, was a vanity very pardon* 
able in fo great an artift. 

Afpafia, a native of Miletus in Afia, had fettled in Athens, 

' where Ihe was become very famous not fo much for the 
charms ot her perfon as for her vivacity and folidity of wit, 
and her great knowledge. All the illuftrious men in the 
city thought it an honour to frequent her houfe. m Socrates 
himfelf ufed to vifit her conftantlv; and was not afhamed to 
pafs for her pupil, and to own that he had learnt rhetoric 
from her. Pericles declared alfo, that he was obliged to 
Afpafia for his eloquence, which fo greatly diftinguilhed him 
in Athens; and that it was from her converfation he had 
imbibed the principles of the art of policy, for fhe was ex¬ 
ceedingly well verfed in the maxims of government. Their 
intimacy was owing to Hill ftronger motives. Pericles did 
not love his wife; he refigned her very freely to another 
man, and fupplied her place with Afpafia, whom he loved 
paflionately, though her reputation was more than fufpiciousr. 
Afpafia was therefore accufed of impiety, and a di/Tolute 
conduft: and it was with the utmolt difficulty that Pericles 
faved her, by his entreaties and by the compaflion he had 
raifed in the judges, by fhedding abundance of tears whilft 
her caufe was pleading, a behaviour little confident with the 
dignity of his charafctcr, and the rapk of fupreme head of 
the moll powerful Hate of Greece. 

A decree had palled, by which informations were ordered 
to be taken out again ft all fuch *perfons as denied what 

m riut. in Mcncx. p. 03^5. 

* Tn $ntt fj.>i >i "hoytt; ihm Tiuv (xnaperuuv &i$a<rx ovr«;. Anaxa¬ 

goras leaching that the divine intelligence alone gave a regular motion to nil 
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-was afcribed to the miniftry of the gods; or thofe philofo* 
rphers and others who taught preternatural things, and the 
^notions ofithe heavens, doftrines on this occafion confidered 
injurious toihe cftabliflied religion. The fcope and aim of 
tihis decree was, to make Pericles fufpefted with regard to 
thefe matters, rbecaufe Anaxagoras had been his matter. 
This philosopher ttaught, that one only intelligence had 
(modified tfhetehaos, and difpofed the univerfe in the beau¬ 
tiful »ordqr in which wenow fee it; .which tended direftly to 
depreciate the>gods of the pagan fy.ftem. Pericles, thinking 
-it would /be .impoflrble for him to fave his life, fent him out 
of the city to a place of fafety. 

/ The.enemies of Pierides feeing that the people approved 
Aixd^receiyed wiihpleafure all thefe accufations, they inr- 
ipeachedithatigceat man himfelf, and charged him with em- 
ieziiling tfaeipublic monies during his adminiftration. A 
decree was made,lhy which Pericles was obliged to give in 
immediately his.accounts; was to be tried for oppreflion and 
yapine; the^caiife to he adjudged by fifteenhundred j udges, 
Bericles ihad^no reafcaufe offear, becaufe in the adminilira- 
tion of ithe^public^afiairshis condufl: had always been irre¬ 
proachable, efpeciaily on the fide of intereft: he could not 
ioweverhut fie under fome appr^henfions from the ill-will 
of the people, when he confidered their great levity and in- 
xonltancy. One day when Alcibiades »(then very young) 

went to vifit ^Pericles, he was told that he was not to be 

% • ^ 

ifpoke with,.’becaufe of fome affairs of'great confequence in 
which }he was engaged. Alcibiades enquiring what theft 


was 


;ing to give inhis accounts, 
hiades, <«> not givethem in: 


11 


• He'ought rather,” fays Alci- 
and indeed this was what Peri- 


tlesat laft'rdfolved. To allay the florin, he made a refolu- 
tionrtcKoppdfe the inclination the people difcovered for the 
fpeloponnefian war no longer, preparations for which had 
been long carrying on, firmly perfuaded that this would 
Iftlence all complaints againft him; that envy would yield 

lo-a more,powerful motive: and that the citizens, when in 

% 

the parts of nature, and prefided in the government of the untvcrfc ;4cftroycd, 
by that fyftcm, the plurality of gods, their powers and all the pcculiariuno 
lions which were aferibed to them. 
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imminent danger, would not fail of throwing them- 
•felvCs into his arms, and fuhmit implicitly to his cond ix£t f 
jfiain his great power and exalted reputation, 

> ^Tbis is what fomehiftorians have related; and the comic 
poets, in the lifetime, and under the eye, as it were, of 
Pericles, fpread fuch a report in public, to fully, if poffible, 
his reputation and merit, which drew upon him the envy and 
enmity of many. Plutarch, on this occafion, makes arefleci 
tion which may be of great fervice not only to thofe in -the 
•adhtiniftration of public affairs, but to all forts of perfons; 
$s well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. 
■He thinks it ftrange, when a&ions are good in themfelves, 
and manifeftly laudable in all refpe&s, that men, purely to 
difcredit illuftrious perfonages, fhould pretend to dive into 
4 : heir hearts; and from a fpirit of the vileft and moll abjeQ: 
malice, fhould afcribe fuch views and intentions to them, 
as they poffibly never fo much as imagined. He, on the 
contrary, wifhes, when the motive is obfcure, and the fame 
aftionmay be confzdered in different lights, that men would 
always view it in the mofl favourable, and incline to judge 
candidly of it. He applies this maxim to the reports which 
had been fpread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the 
*Peloponnefian war, merely from private views of intereft: 
whereas, the whole tenor of his paft condufit ought to have 
Convinced every body, that it was wholly from reafons of 
ftate, and for the good of the public, that heat laft acqui¬ 
red in an opinion, which he hitherto thought it incum¬ 
bent on him to oppofe. 

° Whilll this affair was carrying on at Athens, the Lace¬ 
daemonians fent feveral embaffies thither, one after another, 
'to make the various demands above mentioned. At laft th? 
affair was debated in the affembly of the people, and itw^s 
refolved they fhould firft deliberate upon all the articles, 
'before they gave a pofitive anfwer. Opinions, as is ufudl 
in thefe cafes, were divided ; and feme were for abolifhing 
the decree enafted againft Megara, which feemed the chief 
pbftacle to the peace. 

Pericles fpoke, on this occafion, with the utmofl force 


n Plut. dc Herod, malign, p. 855, 856. 

• Thucyd. 1 . i. p. 93 — 99. Oiod. 1 . xii. p. 95—97. 
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of eloquence, which his view to the public welfare, and the 
honour of his country, rendered more vehement and tri* 
umphant than .it had ever appeared before. He fhowed, in 
the firft place, that the decree relating to Megara, on which 
the greateft llrefs was laid, was not of fo little confequence 
as they imagined: that the demand made by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians on that head, was merely to found the difpofition of 
the Athenians, and to try whether it would be poflible to 
frighten them out of their defign : that fhould they recede on 
this occafion, it would betray fear and weaknefs: that the 
affair was of no lefs importance than the giving up to the 
Lacedaemonians the empire which the Athenians had pof- 
feffed during fo many years, by their courage and refolution: 
that fhould the Athenians fubmit on this occafion, the Lace¬ 
daemonians would immediately prefcribe new laws to them, 
as to a people feized with dread; whereas, if they made a 
vigorous refinance, their opponents would be obliged to 
treat them, at leaf!:, on the foot of equals : that with regard 
to the prefent matters in difpute, arbiters might be chofen, 
in order to adjuft them in an amicable way; but that it did 

not become the Lacedaemonians to command the Athenians 

# 

in a magifteria) way, to quit Potidaea, to free ALg ina, and 
revoke the decree relating to Megara: that fuch imperious 
behaviour was dire&Iy contrary to the treaty, which declar¬ 
ed, in exprefs terms, “ That fhould any difputes arife among 
the allies, they fhould be decided by pacific methods, and 

WITHOUT ANY PARTY’S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP 

any part of what they possessed :” that the fureft 
way to prevent a government from being eternally contefl- 
ing about its pofTeffions, is to take up arms, and difpute its 
rights fword in hand: that the Athenians had juft reafon to 
believe they would gain their caufe this way; and to give 
them a ftronger idea of this truth, he fet before them, in the 
moil pompous light, the prefent ftate of Athens, giving a 
very particular account of its treafures, revenues, fleets, land 
as well as fea forces, and thofe of its allies; contrafting tliefe 
feveral things with the poverty of the Lacedaemonians, who, 
he faid, had no money, which is the finews of war, not to 
mention the poor condition of their navy, on which they 
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‘moil-depended, p And, indeed, It appeared by the treafury, 
’• thatithe Athenians had brought from Delos to their city nine 
thoiifaind fix hundred talents, which amount to above twelve 
' hundred thoufand pounds flerling. The annual contribul 
tiohsiof the allies amounted to four hundred and fixty talents, 
that is, to near fourteen hundred thoufand French livres. 
In cafe& of fieceffity, the Athenians would find infinite-re- 
fources.from the ornaments of the temples, fince thofe of 
the ilatue of Minerva only amounted to fifty talents of gold, 
that is, fifteen hundred thoufand French livres, which might 
be taken from the Ilatue without fpoiling it in any manner, 
and be afterwards fixed on again in more aufpicious times. 
With regard to the land fences,,they amounted to very near 
thirty thoufand men, and the fleet confifted of three hundred 
galleys. * Above all, he ad.vifedihem not to venture a battle 
in their own country againll the Peloponnefians, whofe 
’ troops were fuperior in number to theirs; not to regard the 
laying wafte of their lands, as they might eafily be refiored 

to their former condition;, but to confider the lofs of their 

6 

J men^as f highly important, becaufe irretrievable; to make 
their whole policy confift in defending their'city, and pre* 
fervingthe empire of the fea, which would certainly one day 
give them the fuperiority over their enemies.. He laid dowu 
the plan for carrying on the war, not fora Angle campaign, 
but during the whole time it might laft; ancj enumerated the 
evils they had to fear, if they deviated from that fyflem. 
Pericles, after adding other coufi derations, taken from the 
genius or charafter, and the internal government of the two 
republics; the one uncertain and fluctuating in its delibera¬ 
tions, and rendered flill flower in the execution, from its 
being obliged to wait for the confent of its allies; the other 
fpeedy, determinate, independent, and miftrefs of its refoiu- 
tions, which is no indifferent cireumftance with regard to the 
fuccefs of enterprifes: Pericles, I fay, concluded his fpecch, 
and gave his opinion as follows: “ Wc haye no more to do 
but to difmifs the ambafl’adors, and to give them this anfwer, 
that we permit thofe of Megara to trade with Athens, upon 
condition that the Lacedaemonians do not prohibit either us 
or our allies to trade with them. With regard to. the cities 
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of Greece, we flial 1 leave thofe free who were fo at the time 
of our agreement, provided they {hall do the fame with re. 
gard to thofe dependent on them. We do notrefufeto 
lubmit the decifion of our differences to arbitration, and will 
pot commit the firft hoftilities: however, in cafe of being 
attacked, we {hall make a vigorous defence.” 

The ambafladors were anfwered as Pericles had di&ated. 
They returned home, and never came again to Athens; foon 
^fter which the Peloponnefian war broke out. 



CHAP. II. 

% 

Tranfa&ions of the Greeks in Sicily and Italy . 

A S the Peloponnefian war is a great event of confiderable 
duration, before I enter upon the hiftory of it, it may 
be proper to relate, in few words, the moll confiderable 
trahfaftions which had happened in Graecia Major, to the 
time we now fpeak of, whether in Sicily or Italy. 

• 1 ll 

Sect. I. The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicily , Thcron, 
Tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of Gelon in Syracufe, and 
his two Brothers. Liberty is reflored. 

I. Gelon. 

% 

I 

W E have feen that * Xerxes, whofe projeft tended to 

no lefs than the total extirpation of the Greeks, 
c *had prevailed with the Carthaginians to make war againft 
the people of Sicily. They landed in it an army of above 
three hundred thoufand men, and fent thither a fleet of two 
thoufand {hips, and upwards of three thoufand fmall veffels 
for the baggage, &c. Hamilcar, the ableft of the Carthagi¬ 
nian generals at that time, was charged with this expedition. 
However, the fuccefs was not anfwerable to thefe mighty 
preparations; the Carthaginians were entirely defeated by 
Gelon, who at that time had the chief authority in Syracufe. 

* Diod. 1. xi. p. i & j6~2$j. 
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* i 'This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, fituated on the 
fouthern coaft between Agrigentum and Camerina, called 
Gelas, whence perhaps he received his name. He had 
fignalized himfelf very much in the wars which Hipp'o- 
crates, tyrant of Gela, carried on againft the neighbouring 
powers, moil of whom he fubdued, and was very near taking 
Syracufe. After the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon 
pretence of defending the rights and pofTeflions of the 
tyrant's children, took up arms again# His own citizens, and 
having overcome them in a battle, poffefFed himfelf of the 
government in his own name. Some time after he made 
Jiimfelf mailer alfo of Syracufe, by the affiftance of fome 
exiles whom he had caufed to return into it, and who had 

t 

engaged the populace to open the gates of that city to him. 
He then gave Gela to Hiero his brother, and applied him¬ 
felf wholly in extending the limits of the territory of Syra¬ 
cufe, and foon rendered himfelf very powerful. We may 
form a judgment of this * from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambafTadors who came tQ defire his aid againft 
the king of Perfia; and by his demand of being appointed 
generaliflimo of all their forces, which, however, they re- 
fufed. The fear he was in at that time of being foon in- 
vaded by the Carthaginians, was the chief occafion of his 
not fuccouring the Greeks. He was extremely political in 
his conduft^ and when news was brought him of Xerxes’s 
having croffed the Hellefpont, he fent a trufty perfon with 
rich prefents, with orders for him to wait the iffue of the firft 
battle, and in cafe Xerxes fhould foe viftorious, to pay 
homage to him in his name, otherwife to bring back the 
money. I now return to the Carthaginians. 

They were landed in Sicily at the earneft folicitations of 
Terillus, formerly tyrant of Hiraera, but dethroned by The- 
ron, another tyrant, who reigned at Agrigentum. The 
family of the latter was one of the moft illuftriou« of all 
Greece, being defeended in a dire£l line from Cadmus. He 
married into the family which at that time ruled at Syra¬ 
cufe, and which confifted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, 


r Her. 1 , vii, c. 153 — 167. 

* He promifed to furnilh two hundred Hiips, and thirty thoufand men. 
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PolyZelus, arid Thrafy bulus.’ He married his daughter to 
the firft^and himfelf married the 5 daughter'of the third; - 0 } 
Hamilcar, having landed at Panormus, began by .lading 
fiege to Himera. Gelonhaftened with a great army to the 
fuccour of his father-in-law: when, uniting, they defeated 
the Carthaginians, This was perhaps the moft -Coxriplete 
•viflory ever gained. - 

The battle was fought the fame day with that of-^ Therj 
riiopylae,' the circumftances of which I have related in the 
• hiftory of the Carthaginians. One remarkable.'circum- 
flance in the conditions of the peace, which Gdon'pre r 

0 » 

fcribed the conquered, was, that they fliould ceafo to facrit 
hce their children to the god Saturn ; which fhows, at the 
fame time, the cruelty of the Carthaginians/ and the piety of 
Gelon, •' : .. . 1 

The fpoils won on this occafion were of immenfe value. 
Gelon allotted the greateft part of thern for the ornament of 

l * I 

the temples in Syracufe ; . They alfo : took an incredible 
number of priforiers. -Thefe he fhared with the : 
equity with his allies, who eriiployed theiri, after putting 
-irons on their feet, in cultivating their lands, and in building 
-magnificent edifices, hs 1 well for the ornament as the utilitjr 
;of the cities. Several of the citizens of Agrigentum ’had 
each five hundred : for‘his own {hare. ; ' • ' r 

Gelon, Rafter To' glorious a vi&ory, fo far from growing 
Ant. j^C. niore prbud and haughty, behaved with greater affability and 
. 479- humanity than ever towards the citizens and his allies. Be¬ 
ing returned from the campaign, he convened the aflembly 
of the Syracufans, who*were ordered to come armed into it. 
However, he himfelf came unarmed thither; declared to the 
affembly every ftepof his conduft ; the ufes to which he had 
applied the feveral fums with which he had been jntrufted, 
and in .what manner he had employed his authority; adding 

\ , 1 

4 p 1 l « i 1 

1 Vol. I. Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 
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* Fferodotus fays, that this battle was fought the fame day with that of Sala- 
min, which docs not appear fo probable. For the Greeks, informed of 
,Gelon*8 fpccefTcs, intreated him to fuccour them againft Xerxes, which thoy 
would not have done after the battle of Salamin, that exalted their courage fo 
much, that after this battle they imagined Lhemfclvcs Urong enough to refill 
their enemies, and to put an end to the war, to their own advantage, w ithout 
the afllftancc of any other power. 
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. tfett if. they had any complaints to make .again# him, his per- 
fon and life were at their difpofal. All the people, ftruck 
with fo unexpected a fpeech, and ftill,more with the unufual 
confidence he repofed in them, anfwered by acclamations 
of'j’oy, praife, and gratitude; and immediately, with one 
confent : , invefted him with the fupreme authority, and the 
title of king. “And to preferve to the lateft pofterity, the 
remembrance of Geloifs memorable aClion, who had come 
into.the.afTembly;'and put his life, into the hands of the Syra¬ 
cufans, they erefted a ftatue in honour of him, wherein he 
was.reprefented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, 
an,dutnarrried. * This ftatue met afterwards with a very fin- 
gular'fate, and worthy of the motives which had occasioned 
its fetting up. Timoleon above a hundred and thirty years 
after* haying reftored the Syracufans to their liberty, thought 
itadvifable, in order to erafe from it all traces of a tyrannical 
government, and at the fame time to affift the wants < of the 
peoplei to fell publicly all the ftatues of thofe princes ;and 
tyrants who .had governed it till that time* But, firft, he 
brought them.to a trial as fo many criminals; hearing the 
depositions and witnefles upon each of them* They all 
were! condemned unanijnoufly, the ftatue of Gelon only 
excepted, wdiich. found an eloquent advocate and defender 
inithe W&rm and fincere gratitude which the citizens re¬ 
tained for that great man* whofe virtue they revered as if he 
had been ftill alive. 

, .The Syracufans had no caufe to repent their having in- 
truftefd. Gelon with unlimited power and authority. This 
did not add to his known zeal for their interefts, but only 
enabled him to do them more important fervices. x for, 
by,a change, till then unheard of, and of which*Tacitus 
foundmo example except in Vefpafian, he was the firft man 
whom the foyereignty made the better man. He made up¬ 
wards of ten.thoufand foreigners, who had ferved under 
him, denizens. Hi^ views were, to people the capital, to 
increafe the power of the ftate, to reward the fervices of his 
brave and faithful folders; and to attach them more ftrong- 
ly to .Syracufe, from the fenfe of the advantageous fettle- 


* Plut. tn Timol. p. 047. ^lian.U xiii,c. 37, , 

# SqUs omnium ante fe principum in melius mutatis eft* 

t 


* Diod. 1. xi. p. 55, 
Hift. 1. i, c. 50. 
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ment they had obtained in being incorporated with the 


citizens. 

» 

y He was particularly famous for his inviolable fincerity/ 
truth, and fidelity to his engagements ; a quality very effeiu 
tial to a prince, the only one capable of gaifiing him the Iwe 
and confidence of his fubje&s and of foreigners* and which 
therefore ought to be confidered a& the bafts* of all juft policy 
and good government. Having occafton for money to 
carry on an expedition he meditated (this* very probably, 
was before he had triumphed over the Carthaginians) he 
addrefled the people, in order to obtain a contribution from 
them ; but finding the Syracufans unwilling to be at that 

4 < r • 

expence, he told! them, that he afked nothing but a loan* and 
that he would engage to repay it as foon as the war Ihould be 
over. The money was advanced* and repaid punftually at 
the promifed time. How happy is that government where 
fuch juftice and equity are exercifed ; and how miftaken are 
thofe minifters and princes who violate them in the leaftt 
• One of the chief objefts of his attention, and in which 
his fucceffor imitated him* was to make the cultivation of 

# % j • 

the lands be confidered as an honourable employment. It 
is well known how fruitful Sicily was in corn; and the 
immenfe revenues which might be produced, from fo rich 
a foil when induftrioufly cultivated. He animated the huf- 
bandman by his prefence, and delighted fometimes in ap- 
pearing at their head, in the fame manner as on other occa. 
lions lie had marched at the head of armies. His intention, 
fays Plutarch, was not merely to make the country rich and 
fruitful, but alfo to exercife his fubjefts, to accuftom and 
inure them to toils, and by that means to preferve them from 
a thoufand diforders, which inevitably follow a foft and in- 
dolent life. There are lew maxims (in point of policy) on 
which the ancients have infilled more ftrongly, than 011 that 
relating to the cultivation of their lands; a manifeft proof of 
their great wifdom, add the profound knowledge they had of 
What conllitutes the ftrength and folid happinefs of a ftate. 

0 Xenophon, in a dialogue, the fiibjeft of which is govern¬ 
ment, entitled Hiero, Ihows the great advantage it would be 


rPlut. In Apophth. p. >75 


Plut. in Apophthegm, p, * 75 > 


ibid, p, 916, 9t; 
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to a ftate, were the king ftudious to reward thofe who 
ftould excel in hulbandry, And whatever relates to the cu U 
tivaiiotl of lands. He fays the fame of war, of trade, and 
. of all the arts: on which occalion, if honours were paid to 
all thofe who Ihould diftinguifh themfelves in them, it 
V would give univerfal life and motion; would excite a noble 
ariH laudable Emulation among the citizens, arid give rife to 
a thoiifand inventions for the improvement of thofe arts. 

4 

; ; It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in the 
feme manner as the children of the rich among the Greeks, 
who are taught mufic, and the art of playing on inftruments 
very carefully. Poflibly this was becaufe of his mean birth, 
or rather Was owing to the little value he fet on thofe kind of 
^xercifes. b One day at an entertainment, when, according 
to the ufual cuftorii, a lyre was preferited to each of the 
guefts: when it was Gelon’s turn, inftead of touching the 
infirumenfe as the reft had done, he caufed his horfe to be 
brought, mounted him with wonderful agility and grace, 
and (howed that he had learnt a nobler exercife than playing 
on the lyre. 

‘ From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, the feve- 
ral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and Syracufe was 
particularly happy in its tranquillity, under the aufpicious 
government of Gelon. He was not born at Syracufe, and 
yet all the inhabitants of that city, though extremely jea¬ 
lous of their liberty, had forced him in a manner to be their 
king. Though an alien, the fupreme power went in fearch 
of him, not courted with any art or inducement but thofe of 
merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the duties 
of the regal office, as well as its great weight; and he ac¬ 
cepted it with no other view but the good of his people. He 
thought himfelf only king for the defence of the ftate, to 
preferve the good order of fodety, to proteft innocence 
and juftice, and to exhibit to all his fubjefts, in his Ample, 
modeft, aftive, and regular life, a pattern of every civil vir¬ 
tue. The whole royalty that he aflumed was the toils and 
cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, and the fweet fatif- 
laftion which refults from making millions happy by his 
cares: in a word, he confidered the fovereignty as an obli- 

* Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. * Diod, 1 . xi. p. *9, 30, 
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gafion, and a; means >to* prbctire' the felicity -of,-a greats* 
number of men. He baniffied from it! pomp, oftentktionit 

I.icentioufne’fs, ,and impunity for crimes. He did! not a£fe£h 
the appearance of reigningy b»ut contented himfelf.with hi ah-* 
ing.the laws reign. He never made 'llis iriferibrs feel that 
he was their mailer, bjit only; inculcated to them that bothr 
himfelf and they.ought.to fiibmitto reafori andjuiticev To; 
induce their obedience,' he* employed no other methods but 
perfuafion and a good example, which are the weapons-of 
virtue,' and alone produce a fincere and uninterrupted obe-; 
dience. 1 . v*' ; 

1 4 

, A revered old age, a name highly ddar to ail his fubjeftsy 
a reputation equally diffufed within* and without his: king*> 
dom; thefe were the fruits of'thati wifdom which he retained 
on:the throne to the 1 lafl-gafpv.vHis.reign was ftiort,'and 
only juft OioWedi him in? a manner to Sicily, to .exhibit in> 
his <per.fon an example of a greht, 1 good, and true king. -He 
left the! world ’after hhving reighed only feven years, to the! 
infinite regret .of alb bis fubje&s. Every family imagined 
itfelf deprived of its beft friend, its proteflor .and father; 
The people! eretted, innthe ; plac6 where’his.wife .'Demdrata 
had been burifed, a fplqndad maufoleum,;furrounded'Wilh 
nine towers of a furprifing height and magnificent^; and de*j 
creed thofe honours to him, which were then paid to the* 
demivgods or heroes;. 1 The Carthaginians afterwards demo^ 
iifhed themaufoleumyiand.A^athoCles the towers: but^ fays 
the hiftoriani neither violence; eqv.y, nor time,, which de- 
ihop all grofler things,; could deftroy the glory of hisnam6, 
or ab’olifh the mertiory of his exalted virtues and noble ac¬ 
tions, which love and gratitude had engraved in the hearts of 
the Sicilians. - ' 


II. Hiero. 
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A. m. Alter Gelon’s death, the feeptre continued near twelve 

Am? j* C. y ears " l * 1 ‘ s tamily. fie was fucceeded by Hiero, his' 
472. el dell brother. 

It will be necedary for us, in order to reconcile the au-i 
thors who have, writ on this prince* feme pf. whom declare 
him to .have been a good king, and others a deteihble tyrant; 
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if#ill be rleceflary, I fay,: to diftinguiftrtbe periods;. ,Ifris' 
Very probable that Hiero, dazzled 'in the beginning: of hisi 
reign, by the glitter of fove'reign power, land corrupted;: by* 
the flattery of his courtiers, ftiidioufly endeavotired to devi- 
ate flrom that path which his predeceffor had pointed out to> 
hiffl’, and in which he.had found himfelf fo happy.:* 




headftrong 

and ftudious of nothing but the gratification of his paffions, 
without ever endeavouring to'acquire the efteem iarrd affec¬ 
tion of the people ; who, on the other fide, jhad.' the: utmoft ’ 
averfion for a prince, whom they looked upon ,as a tyrant, 
ovfer theim, rather than-a's avking; and nothihg. butJtheivei*i 
deration they had for Gelon’s memory prevented themsfromr 

breaking out. 


'* f\ 

'• l 4 


f! Some time after he had afcended the throne, he hadwio- 


lent fufpi 


of Polyzelus, his brother, wftofe great credit' 


among .the citizens made him fear that he had a defign to 
depofe him. However, in order to; rid himfelf without, 
noife of an enemy whom he; fancied very dangerous, hfe re-, 
folved to put him at the head of. forne forces he was .going 
to fend to the fuccour of, the Sibaritae againft the. Crotoni-! 
enfes,'hoping that he would perilh in the expedition., Hisi 
brother's refufal to accept this command* ftiadeuhim the' 
more violent againft him. Theron, who had married Poly-1 
zeluS’s daughter, joined with his father-in-law. This gave 
rife; t6 great differences ,of long duration between the. kings 
of, Syracufe; and Agrigentum; however, - they at daft were: 
reconciled by the wife mediation of Simonides the poet ;; 
arid to make .their reconciliation lafting, they cemented it* 
byanew alliance, Hiero marrying.Theroq’s filler; after, 
which the two kings always lived ,ip good intelligence with 
each other. • ( 


‘ h At firft, an infirm ftate of health, which was increafed 
by, repeated.iljnelTes, gave Hiero an,opportunity of think*; 
ing ferioufly; after which he refolvcd to fend , for men oft 
learning, who might converfe agreeably with him, and fur-- 
nilh.him with ufeful inftruflions. The moll famous poets, 
of the age came to his court, qs Simonides, Pindar, Bapchy- 

9 % 

• piodv J. xxi,.p. 51. ^. ,.« . f Ibid. 1 . xi. p. 36. 
t Scliol. in Find, k ^Eliqn. 1 . iv».c. 35. 
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lides, and Epicharmus; and it is affirmed, that their dev 
lightfulcbnverfation did not a little coritribiite to foften the 
cruel and favage difpofition of Hiero. 

’ Plutarch relates a noble faying of his, which fhows an 
excellent difpofition in a prince. He declared, that his 
palace and his ears ihould be always open to every mani 
Vho would tell hint truth, and that without difguife or re. 
ferve. 

% 

The poet? above-mentioned excelled not only in poetry* 
but iwere alfo poflefled of a great fund of learning, and 
confidered and confulted as the fages of their times. This 
is what Cicero # fays particularly of Simonides. He had a 
great afcendant over the king; and the only ufe he made of 
it was, to incline him to virtue. 

* Thep often ufed to Cohverfe on philofophical fubjefls. 
I obferved on another occafion, that Hiero, in one of thefe! 
converfations, alked Simonides his opinion with regard to 
the iiaturd and attributes of the Deity. The latter defired 
one day’s time to confider of it; the next day he afked two, 
and i'went on increafing in the fame proportion. The prince 
prefling: him to give his rbafons for thefe delays: he con- 
felled that the fubjeft was above his comprehenlion, and 
that the more he reflected, the more obfcure it appeared to 
birti, 

‘ f 

Xenophon has left an excellent treatife on the aft of go¬ 
verning well r entitled Hiero, and writ by way of dialogue 
between this prince and Simonides. Hiero undertakes to 
prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings are not fo happy as 
is generally imagined. Among the great number of proofs 
alleged by him, he infills chiefly on their vaft unhappinefs 
in being deprived of the greateft comfort and blefling in this 
life, viz. the enjoyment of a true friend, to whofe bofom 
they may fafely confide their fecrets and affli&ions j who 
may {hare with them in their joy and forrow; in a word, a 
fecond felf, who may form but one heart, one foul with 
them. Simonides on the other fide, lays down admirable! 
maxims with refpeft to the well governing of a kingdom. 


1 In Apophth. p. 175. 


k Clc. 1 * i. dc Nat. Deor. n.6o. 


• Simonides non potto Jc/um fuavis t verutn ctiam taUroqui doftusfipmfqne tradilur* 
lib. i, dc Nat. Deor. n» 60. 
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ftd fcprefents to him, that a king is not fo for himfelf, but 
for others: that his grandeur confifts, not in building mag¬ 
nificent palaces, for his own refidence, but in ere&ing tem¬ 
ples, and fortifying and embellilhing cities: that it is his 
glory, not that his people fhould fear but be afraid for hifn: 
that a truly royal care is, not to enter the lifts with the firff 
Coiner, at the Olympic games (for the princes of that age 
were pUffionately fond of them and efpCCially Hier6*) but 
to contend with the neighbouring kings, who fhould fuc* 
ceed beft in diffufing wealth and abundance throughout his 
dominions, and in endeavouring to form the felicity bf his 
people. '• - 


1 Neverthelefs, another poet (Pindar) praifts Hidrbfdf* tie 
tfifitary he had won in the horfe-race. “ This priflCe (fays 
he, iii his ode) who governs with equity the inhabitants Of 
opulent Sicily, has gathered the faireft flower in the garden 
oi virtue. He takes a noble delight in the moll exquifite 
performances of poetry and mufic. He loves melodious 
airs, fuch as it is cuftomary for us to play, at the bariquetsr 
given us by our deareft friends. Roufe then thyfelf, tike 
% lyre, and raife it to the Doric pitch. If thou feeleft thy¬ 
felf'animated by a glorious fire in favour of t Pifa and? 
Phoerenice; if they have waked the fWeeteff tranfpOrts in 
thy breaft, when that generous courier (Without being 
qiiickened by the fpur) flew along the banks of the Al- 
pHeus, and carried his royal rider to glorious viftory: O fing 
the king of Syracufe, the ornament of the Olympic Courfe!”’ 

The whole ode, tranflated by the late Mr. Maflieu, is in 
tile fixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of infcrip- 
tions of Belles Lettres, from which I have made the frtialt 
extraft above. I was very glad to give the reader fome 
idea of Pindar, by this little fpecimen. 

The next ode to this was compofed in honour of Theron, 
king of Agrigentum, vi&orious in the chariot race. The 

* It »* fald that Thcmiftoclcs, feeing him arrive at the Olympic games 

With a fplendid equipage, would have had him forbid them, becaufc he had 

not fuccourcd the Grceka againft the common enemy, any more than Gelon 

nia brother i which motion did honour to the Athenian general. J&iian. 

U ix. c. 

t Pifa was the city, near to which the Olympic games were folemniaed i and 
Phoerenice, the name of Hiero’s courfer, fignifying the viftor. 
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?; J »<£ff?y:iar^S ; tnay depend onr tjie ; rjeft, ,pf t .jfo 
P!?#$ ^hicfepind^ -gjjyes Hiqrp, for poets jass: not, always 
ytWoftPmt m l$S i pidqgnims „they. ; ,b,qftp^ ( .on ; princes* 

tyVWm ft 2 i*certain, that) fijiffo. had,n^dq his cou/t r ,the 
tftfo^p^.ayiperjfons.pfj wft. andifenfe. jand thathqhadiiit- 
Vfted jthem t tQ, it, b.j?, foifi affability^*} edging hfiha,YWu^ 
and ,more,,hy hjs.,liberality,.which is,a great merjt,ifl 

f 'J ;! 1 ana! ;. i T :ni!!(.vi.vLnv :u l:-/;-.. ,, .;,.»uii:uu!i 

We cannot bellow on Hiero’s court the eulogium 




neverthejefs 
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W#i S}|;#iS e J?«dition r , This api^hfe, hpufe; feys Hqrace,- , 
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Y?§53,9 yfter,pfagggr tftthe me^n aqdjg^vqilipg fentjpiqntR 

W.ep! rfeyr,,; in ; ,thoferwhq. I fti i ajed 
WJ?,® r !9F mept.pn credit, 
.HW^rage. at, ifi. , * was.far otherwjfe 

or ' of ■ Therqn.-; n Jt is ,faid thqt ; ^i^ 
an,d ^Ba.cchy lides, ,bi§ MJ#m> tSRPiqjSlW kjnjM 

cMSP/ th e ,efteem f , hftd fpj 

^^’?}F? rfc ?* ^he. latter,, by way of nsprifal, -I*#*. 

V ?W J r /?fg)y fo.&h- P^M? Theron,, in Cftropariflg 

w fto Wak in yain, againff .the divine ibjrft 

; r '5 e \ rfi£W m*?#yry *&:.not jih^yirtue whichdiftin- 

S’bl^AfW^f^O i; il /•:, ' 1 ;:<vA Mi) 

,, m Hierq, having driven the ancient inhabitants of Gtjrta 
and^axqs from their, country, fettled a ,colony of ten thou-, 
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fan,d,-men there, half of whom were Syracufans, and the reft; 

isLl.il JilJ W, " . - 4 • * 7 • • 44 t / 1 • • * a" ' ' * k ’ ' • > 

l?r:i o: b uj. Scholia ft; Pi nd» hi “JDiod. I. xi. i>. 37 

Non ijlo vivimds illic,•'> ' ■ • * 

- • ; ; 'Qufy tu fire, mode ,,, Pomps hac ntc purior ulla tfi 

P Ntc mag\s his alitna mlis. Nil mi officit unquam 
bllfoi hie aut ejl'quia dodior . Eft locus uni - 1 
1-...UG2 .Cui^ut/uus.. ... 
bid >d ’ ' 


■ Hate, lib, i• Sat, Q, 

! ■ That is,, 1 ■ 

-,; >, 0 r^Sir, yqu raiftpke, ihat’s not our courfc of life, . 

/ I ,: t \W<jki\pw no jcaloqfics, no brawls, no: ft rife 3, 1 

From all thofe ills our patron's houfe is free, 

h ;;,;JN^ f ;c»ufo,morc.Jearn'd or wealthy, troubles me; . i; 

We have our, ft anions 1 all their own purfuc, &c. Cusxgm, 
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peloponnefians J This prompted^ the inhabitants/ of thofe 
i itforcities to appoint, after hisi death* 1 the/fatae? foiemnities 
inhis honour, as wCte beftowed on heroes, :^or demi-rgods; 
[ beisaufe-they ebnfidered him hs'their’founder. 1 : : ’!■ * 

rf.^ He Ihowed great favour to the children 1 of; Anaxilaus, 
.formerly tyrant of Zancle, and ? a ; great friend;to Geloif r his 
: brdther. .As they.’were arrived at years of .maturity, hei ex* 
.horted thfcm to/take* the government into their own 1 hands; 
: after Mycithus, their tutor, fhould have informed them of 
the. perfe£l ftate of it*:and how he himfelf had behaved ha 
the’adminiftration. The latter, having affemblpd the heareft 
relations and moft intimate friends of thei young^princes* 
gave, in their prefence, fo good an account of his guardian* 
fhip, that the'whole affembly (in perfefl: admiration) be- 
jilowed the higheft encomiums on his prudehce, integri^ 
.aiidhjuftice. - Matters were rcarried fo far, that the yotjng 
•prinfces were extremely urgent with him ito prefide in the 
.atfifainiftratiorvas he had hitherto done. ^However, the wife 
jtutbrpreferring the fweets of eafe to the fplendor of autho- 
. rityi and perfuaded at ,the fame time, that it would be for 
idle intereft of the date if the young princes took the go- 
ivernment into! their own hands, he refolded to' retire from 
itiifinefsi ■ Hiero died, after hiving rfeigned, eleven years.:» 
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III. Thrasybulus 
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, ' °He was fuoceeded. by Thrafybulus his brother, who, 
by his evil conduft, contributed very much to the making 
him be regretted. Swelled with pride and a brutal haugh- 
itinefs, he confidered men as mere worms; vainly fancying 
that they were created for him to trample upon, and that he 
was of a quite different nature from them. He abandoned 
himfelf implicitly to the flattering counfels of the 1 giddy 
young courtiers who furroundcd him. He treated all his 
fubje&s with the utmoft feverity; banifliing fome, confif. 
eating the poffeflions of others, and putting great numbers 
to death. So fevere a flavery grew foon infupportable to 
the Syracufans, and therefore they implored the fuccour of 
the neighbouring cities, whofe intereft it was alfo to throw 


n Ibid. p. 50. °Piod. 1 . xi. p. 31,5a# 
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off the tyrant’s yoke. Thrafybulus was befieged even in 
S.yracufe, the fovereighty of part of which he had referved 
to himfelf, viz. Achradina, and the ifland which was very 
well fortified; but the third quarter of the city, called 
Tyche, was poffeffed by the enemy. After making a feeble 
refiftance and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, and 
withdrew into banifliment among the Locrians. He had 
reigned but a year. In this manner the Syracufarts reco¬ 
vered their liberty. They alfo delivered the reft of the 
cities of Sicily from tyrants; eftablilhed a popular govern^ 
ment in all places, and maintained that form themfelves 
during jthreefcore years, till the reign of Dionyfius the ty. 
rant, who again enflaved them. 

r After Sicily had been delivered from the government 
„ of tyrants,, and all the cities of it were reftored to their liber- 
"\t y ; as the country was extremely fruitful in itfelf, and the 
peace which all places enjoyed, gave the inhabitants of this 
ifland an opportunity of cultivating their lands, and feeding 
their flocks; the people grew very powerful, and amaffed 
great riches. To perpetuate to lateft pofterity the rememi 
brance of the happy day in which they had thrown off the 
yoke of flavery, by the banifliment of Thrafybulus, it was 
decreed in the general affembly of the nation, that a colofial 
ftatue Ihould be fet up to Jupiter the Deliverer; that on 
the anniverfary of this day, a feftival Ihould be folemnized, 
by way of thankfgiving, for the reftoration of their liberty; 
and that there Ihould be facrificed, in honour of the gods, 
four hundred and fifty bulls, with which the people fhould 
be entertained as a common feaft. 

There neverthelefs lay concealed in the minds of many, 
I know not what fecret leaven of tyranny, which frequently 
difturbed the harmony of this peace, and occafioned feveral 
tumults and commotions in Sicily, the particulars of which 
I (hall omit, s To prevent the evil confequenccs of them, 
the Syracufans eftablilhed the Petaiifm, which differed very 
little from the Athenian oftracifm ; and was fo called from 
the Greek fignifying a leaf, becaufe the votes were 

theni given on an olive leave. This judgment was pro¬ 
nounced again ft fuch citizens whofe great power made the 


» Diod. 1 . xi. p. j Si & c > 
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-people apprehenfive that they afpired at the tyranny, and it 
•: hanilhed them for ten years; however it did not long conti. 
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Bite in force, and was foon aboliflied; becaufe the dread of 
falling under its cenfure, having prompted the mpft virtuous 
uien to retire, and renounce the government, the chief em. 
ployraents were now filled by fuch citizens only as had the 
leaSt merit. 

t Deucetius, according to Diodorus, was chief over 
the people who were properly called Sicilians, Having 
united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla excepted) into 
one body, he became very powerful, and formed feveral 
great enterprifes. It was he who built the city Palica, near 
the temple of the gods called Palici. This city was very far 
pious on account pf fome wonders which are related of it; 

and flill more from the facred nature of the oaths which 

. * * » 

were there taken, the violation whereof was {aid to he al# 
ways followed by a fudden and exemplary punifhment. 
This was a fecure afylum for all perfons who were oppreffed 
by a fuperior power; and efpecially for Haves who were 
unjuftly abufed, or too cruelly treated by their mailers* 
They continued in fafety in this temple, till certain arbiters 
and mediators had made their peace ; and there was not a 
! Jingle inftance of a mailer’s having ever forfeited the pro. 
mife he had made to pardon his Haves; fo famous were the 
gods who prefided over this temples for the fevere ven* 
geance they took on thofe who violated their oath. 

This Deucetius, after having been fitccefsful on a great 
many occafions, and gained feveral viftories, particularly 
over the Syracufans: faw his fortune change on a fudden 
by the lofs of a battle, and was abandoned by the greateft 
part of his forces. In the conllernation and defpondency 
into which fo general and fudden a defertion threw him, he 
formed fuch a refolution as defpair only could fuggeft: he 
withdrew in the night to Syracufe, advanced as far as the 
great fquare of the city, and there falling proftrate at the 
loot of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions to the 
mercy of the Syracufans, that is, to his profeflfed enemies* 
The Angularity of this fpeflacle drew great numbers of peo. 
pie to it. The magiftrates immediately convened the people t 

r Dido. J» xi. p. 67—70* 
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and debated on the affair. They firfl heard the orators, 
whofe bufmefs was generally to addrefs the people by their 
fpeeches; and thefe animated them prodigioufly againft 
Deucetius,as a public enemy, whom Providence feeinedto 
throw into their way, to revenge and punifh, by his death, 
all the injuries he had done the republic. A fpeech in this 
caft ftruck all the virtuous part of the affembly with horror. 
The moll ancient and wifelt of the fenators rcprefented, 
“ That they were not to confider what punifhment Deuce- 
tins deferved, but how itiiehoved the Syracufans to behave 
on that occafion; that tkey ought not to look upon him any 
longer as an enemy, but as a fuppliant, a character by which 
his perfon was become facred and inviolable. That there 
was a goddefs (Nemefis) who took vengeance of crimes, 
efpecially of cruelty and impiety, and who doubtlefs would 
not fuffer that to go unpunifhed: that befides the bafenefs 
and inhumanity there is in infulting the unfortunate, and in 
crufhing thofe who are already under one’s foot; it was 
worthy the grandeur and goodnefs natural to the Syra¬ 
cufans, to exert their clemency even to thofe who leaft de¬ 
ferved it.” All the people came into this opinion, and, 
with one confent, fpared Deucetius’s life. He was ordered 
to refide in Corinth, the metropolis and foundrefs of Syra¬ 
cuse; and the Syracufans engaged to furniih Dencetms with 
• all things neceflary for his fubfiliing honourably time* 
What reader, who compares thefe two different opinions, 
does not perceive which of them was the nobLeft and mo# 
generous ? 

Sect. II. Of fome famous Per forts and Cities in Gracia 
Major . Pythagoras , Char outlets , Zalemkus^ Milo tk& 
Aihleta: Croton , Sybaris > and Jhurium > 

I. Pythagoras. 

f 

I N treating of what relates to Grxrcia Major in Italy, I 
mull not omit Pythagoras, who was the glorv of it, 5 He 

was born in Samos. After having travelled into a great 
many regions, and enriched his mind with the moll excel- 

*JDiog. Lacrt, mvit. Pythag. 
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lent learning of every kind, he returned to his native coun¬ 
try* but did not make a long ftay in it, becaufe of the tyran¬ 
nical government Polycrates had eftablilhed in it, who 
however had the higheft regard for him* and (bowed him all 
the efteem due to his rare merit* But the fludy of the fci- 
ences, and particularly of philofophy, is fcarce compatible 
with flavery, though of the mildeft and moll honourable kind* 
He therefore went into Italy* and refided ufually either at 
Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, orTarentum. 1 Servius 
Tullius, or Tarquinius Superbus reigned in Rome at that 
time, which abfolutely refutes the opinion of thofe who 
imagined that Numa Pompilius* the fecond king of the Ro- 
. mans* who lived upwards of a hundred years before, had 
been Pythagoras’s difciple; an opinion that very probably 
was grounded on the refemblance of their manners, dif- 
pofition, and principles. 

* The whole country foon felt very happy effefls from 
the prefence of this excellent philofopher. An inclination 
for fludy, and a love of wifdom diffufed themfelves almoft 
univerfally in a very (hort time. Multitudes flocked from 
all the neighbouring cities to get a fight of Pythagoras, to 
hear him, and to improve by his falutary counfels. The fe- 
veral princes of the country took a pleafure in inviting him 
to their courts, which they thought honoured by his pre* 
fence; and all were delighted with his converfation, and 
glad to learn from him the art of governing nations with 
wifdom. His fchool became the mod famous that had 
ever been till that age. He had no lefs than four or five 
hundred difciples. Before he admitted them in that qua* 
lity, they were probationers five years, during which time 
he obliged them to keep the (Iriflieft filenee; thinking it 
proper tor them to be inftruffted before they Ihould attempt 
to fpeak. I fhall take notice of his tenets and fentiments, 
when I come to fpeak of the various fefcts of philofophers; 
it was well known that the tranfmigration of fouls was one 
ot the chief of them. His difciples had the greatefl reve- 

1 Liv. 1 . i. n. 18. 

* Pythagoras , dm in Italiam ilenijfet, r xornavit earn Graciam , qiui magna did a 

tfla et privatim ct publicprajiantijimis ct injliiutis ) ct aitibus. Cic. Tufyuh 
^u*lt. 1. v. n. io, 
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rence for every word he uttered;, and, if he did but barely 
aver a thing, he was immediately believed without its being 
once examined; and to affirm the truth of any thing, they 
ufed to exprefs themfelves in this manner, 44 “The mailer 
faid it;” However, the difciples carried their deference 
and docility too far, in thus waving all enquiry, and in fa- 
cri (icing implicitly their reafon and underftanding; a fa- 
orifice that ought to be made only to the divine authority, 
which is infinitely fuperior to our reafon and all our know¬ 
ledge; and which, confequently, is authorized to preferibe 
laws to. us, and diftate abfolute obedience. 

The fchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of illuf- 
trious difciples, who did infinite honour to their matter* 
as wife legiflators, great politicians, perfons fkilled in all 
the fciences, and capable of governing dates, and being the 
minifters of the greateft princes *. A long time after his 
death, that part of Italy which he had cultivated and im¬ 
proved by his inftru&ions, was ftill confidered as the nur- 
lery and feat of men fkilled in all kinds of literature, and 
maintained that glorious charafter for feveral ages. - x The 
Romans certainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras’^ 
virtue and merit, fince the oracle of Delphos having com-, 
manded that people, during the war of the Samnites, to 
ereft two ftatues in the moil confpicuous part of Rome, the 
one to the wifeft, and the other to the moll valiant among 
she Greeks; they accordingly fet up two in the Comitiuw , 
reprefenting Pythagoras and Themiftocles. Hiftorians are 
not exa£t with, refpett to the time and place of Pythagoras’* 
death* 



Croton. 
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■ y Croton was founded by Mycellus,chief of the Acliaians, 

# the third year of the feventeenth Olympiad. This Myfccl- 

# lus being come to Delphos to confult the oracle of Apollo, 


u Ay to; »p<*. * Pi in. 1 . xxxiv. c. 6. 

vStrab; ]. vi. p. 262, & 269. Dlonyf. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. 1 . ii. p. 121. 

* Pythagoras taunt magnam illam Graciam cum /more, ct difiiplina, turn ctiam our 

torilute, multaquefecula pojleafit viguit Pythagoreorum mmeu, ut nulti alii Mi lithren 
tur . Tusc. Quisft. 1, i. n. 
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about the fpot on which he fhould build his city, rriet Ar¬ 
chias the Corinthian there, who was arrived upon the fame 
account. The god gave them a favourable audience; and 
after having determined them with regard to the place that 
would beft fuit their new fettlements, he propofed different 
advantages to them, and left them, among other particulars, 
the choice of riches or health. The ofTer of richefc ftruck 
Archias, but MyfcelluS defired health; and if hiftory is to be 
credited, Apollo performed his promife faithfully to both; 
Archias founded Syracufe, which foon became the in oft opu¬ 
lent city of Greece. 2 Myfcellus laid the foundations of 
Croton, which became fo famous for the long life and innate 
ftrCngth of its inhabitants, that its narhe was ufed proverbial¬ 
ly, to fignify a very healthy fpot, whofe air was extremely 
pure. The people of it fignalized themfelves ill a great 
number bf victories in the Grecian games; and Strabo re¬ 
lates, that in the fame Olympiad, feven Crotonians were 
crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all the 
prizes of the ftadium; 

. a Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ftadia) from Cro¬ 
ton, and had alfo been fouhded by the Achaians, but before 
the other. This city became afterwards very powerful; 
Four neighbouring ftates, and twenty-five cities, were fub- 
jeft to it* for that it was alone able to raife an army of three 
hundred thoufand men* The opulence of Sybaris was foon 
followed by luxury, and fuch a diffolutenefs as is fcarcely 
credible. The citizens employed themfelves in nothing 
but banquets, games, (hows, parties of pleafdre, and carou- 

fals. Public rewards and marks of diftin&ion were bellowed 

* 

on thofe who gave the moft magnificent entertainments, 
and even to fuch cooks as were beft [killed in the important 
art of making new difeoveries in the dreffing difhes, and 
invented new refinements to tickle the palate. The Sybarites 
carried their delicacy and effeminacy to fuch a height, that 
they carefully removed from their city all fuch artificers 
whofe work was noily, and would not fuffer any cocks in 
it, left their fhrill piercing-crow ftiould difturb their balmy 1 
(lumbers. 

* Kp-iTLuva; uyttrtpoc, 

Sirab. U vi.p. £63. Athcn.l, xii. p. £i8—j*Oi 
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b All tliefe evils were heightened by diflenficm and dif- 
cord, which at laft proved their ruin*. Five hundred ot the 
’ wealthieft in the city having been expelled by the faftion of 
one Telys, fled to Croton. Telys demanded to have them 
furrendered to him; and, on the retufal of the Crotonians to 
deliver them up, (prompted to this generous refolution by 
Pythagoras, who then lived among them) war was declared. 
The Sybarites marched three hundred thoufand men into 
the field, and the Crotonians only a hundred thoufand; but 
then they were headed by Milo, the famous champion, (of 
whom we {hall foon have occafion to {peak) over whofe 
{boulders a lion’s fkin was thrown, and himfelf armed with 
a club, like another Hercules- The latter gained a complete 
victory, and made a dreadful havoc of thofe who fled, fo that 
very few efcaped, and their city was depopulated. About 
threefcore years after fome Theflalians came and fettled in 
it; however, they did not long enjoy peace, being driven 
out by the Crotonians. Being thus reduced to the moil fatal 
extremity, they implored the fuccour of the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians. The latter moved to compaflion at their 
deplorable condition, after caufing proclamation to be made 
in Peloponnefus, that all who were willing to afiifl; that co¬ 
lony were at liberty to do it, fent the Sybarites a fleet of ten 
fhips under the command of Lampon and Xenocrates. 

c They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and called 
it Thurium. Two men, greatly renowned for their learn¬ 
ing, the one an orator, and the other a hiftorian, fettled in 
thi$ colony. The firft was Lyfias, at that time but fifteen 
years.of age. He lived in Thurium, till, the ill fate which 
befel the Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. 
The fecond was Herodotus. Though he was born in Hali- 
carnaflus, a city of Caria, he was however confidered as a 
native of Thulium, becaufc he fettled there with that co¬ 
lony. I fhall fpeak more largely of him hereafter. 

Divifions foon broke out in the city, on occafion of the 
new inhabitants, whom the reft would exclude from all pub¬ 
lic employments and privileges. But as thefe were much 
more numerous, they repulfed all the ancient Sybarites, and 


b Diod, 1 . xii. p. 76—-85. 

‘ Dionyf. Halicarn. in vit. I.yf, p. 8a. Sirab, i. xvi. p. 656. 
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got the foie pofleffion of the city. Being fupported by the 
alliance they made with the people of Croton, they foon 
grew vaftly powerful; and having fettled a popular form of 
government in their city, they divided the citizens into ten 
tribes, which they called by the names of the different na¬ 
tions whence they fprung. 

III. Charon das the Legijlator. 

They now bent their whole thoughts to the ftrcngthening 
of their government by wholefome laws, for which purpofe 
they made choice of Charondas, w T ho had been ^educated 
in Pythagoras’s fchool, to digeft and draw them up. I lhall 
quote fome of them in this place. 

1. He excluded from the fenate, and all public employ¬ 
ments, all fuch as fhould marry a fecond wife in cafe any 
children by their fi-rft wife were living; being perfuaded, 
that any man who was fo regardlefs of his children’s intereft, 
would be equally fo of his country’s, and be as worthlefs a 
magiftrate as he had been a father. 

2. He fentenced all falfe accufers to be carried through 
every part of the city crowned with heath or broom, as the 
vileft of men; an ignominy which mo ft of them were not 
able to furvive. The city thus delivered from thofe pefts of 
fociety, was reftored to its former tranquillity. And indeed, 
# from calumniators generally arife all feuds and contefts, 
whether of a public or private nature; and yet, according to 
Tacitus’s obfervation, they are too much tolerated in mo ft 
governments. 

• 3. He enabled a new kind of law againft another fpecies 
of pefts, which in a ftate generally firft occafions depravity 
of manners; by fullering all thofe to be profecutcd who 
fhould form a correfpondcnce, or contraft a friendlliip with 
•wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine upon them. 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to be edu¬ 
cated in the belles lettres; the efle6l of which is to polilli 
and civilize the minds of men, infpiring them with gentle- 
nefs ot manners, and inclining them to virtue; all which 

1 

* Dcfatores , genus hominum publico cxitio nptrtum , cl puenis quidtm nunquam fuiis 
tocrcitum. Tac i t. AunaU !• iv. c. 30. 
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conftitute the felicity of a Rate, and are equally neceflary to 
citizens of all conditions. In this view he appointed falaries 
(paid by the Rate) for matters and preceptors, in order that 
learning, by being communicated gratis, might be acquired 
by all. He confidered ignorance as the greateft ot evils, and 
thefource whence all vices flowed. 

5. He made a law with refpefl to orphans which appears 
fufficiently judicious, by intrufting the care of their educa¬ 
tion to their relations by the mother’s fide, as their lives 
would not be in danger from them; and the management 
of their eftates to their paternal relations, it being the interelt 
pf thefe to make the greateft advantage of them, fince they 
would inherit them, in cafe of the demife of their wards. 

6. Inftead of putting deferters to death, and thofe who 
quitted their ranks, and fled in battle, he only fentenced 
them to make their appearance during three days, in the city, 
drefled in the habit of women, imagining, that the dread of 
fo ignominious a punifliment would produce the fame effeft 
as putting to death; and being, at the fame time, defirous of 
giving fuch cowardly citizens opportunity of atoning for 
their fault. 

s * 

7. To prevent his Izpvs from being too rafhly or eafily 
abrogated, he impofed a very fevere and hazardous condi¬ 
tion on all perfons who fhould propofe to alter or amend 
them in any manner. Thefe were fentenced to,appear in the 
public affembly with a halter about their necks; and, in cafe 
the alteration propofed did not pafs, they were to be imme¬ 
diately ftrangled. There were but three amendments ever 
propofed, and all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long furvive his own laws. Return- 
jng one day from purfuing fome thieves, and finding-a tu- 
mult in the city, he came armed into the affembly, though he 
himfelf had prohibited this by an exprefs law. A certain 
perfon 

own laws; “ I do not violate them,” fays he, “ but thus.feat 
them with my blood;” faying which, he plunged his fword 
into his bofom and expired. 


objected to him in fevere terms, that he violated his 
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IV. Zaleucus , another Lawgiver. 

d At the fame time there arofe among the Locrians ano¬ 
ther famous legiflator, Zaleucus by name, who, as well 
as Charondas, had been Pythagoras’s difciple. There is 
now fcarce any thing extant of his, except a kind of pre¬ 
amble to his laws, which gives a mod advantageous idea of 
them. He requires, above all things, of the citizens, to be- 
lieve and be firmly perfuaded, that there are gods; and 
adds, that the bare calling up our eyes to the heavens, and 
contemplating their order and beauty, are fuflicient to con^ 
vince us, that it is impoffible fo wonderful a fabric could 
have been formed by mere chance or human power. As 
the natural confequence of this belief, he exhorts men to ho¬ 
nour and revere the gods, as the authors of whatever is good 
and juft among mortals; and to honour them, not merely 
by facrifices and fplendid gifts, but by a fage conduft, and 
by purity and innocence of manners : thefe being infinitely 
more grateful to the immortals, than all the facrifices that 
can be offered. 

After this religious exordium, in which he defcribes the 
Supreme Being as the fource whence all laws flow, as the 
chief authority which commands obedience to them, as the 
imoft powerful motive for our faithful obfervance of them, 
and as the perfcft model to which mankind ought to con¬ 
form; he defcends to the particulars of thofe duties which 
men owe to one another ; and lays down a precept which is 
very well adapted to preferve peace and unity in fociety, by 
enjoining the individuals of it not to make their hatred and 
diffenfions perpetual, which would argue an unfociable and 
favage difpofition; but to treat their enemies as men who 
would foon be their friends. This is carrying morality to 
as great a perfection as could be expefled from heathens. 

With regard to the duty of judges and magiftrates, after 
reprefenting to them, that in pronouncing fcntcnce they 
Ought never to luffcr themfclves to be biaf’ed by fVicndfhip, 
hatred, or any other paflion; he only exhorts them not to 
^ehave with the leaft haughtinefs or feverity towards the 

d Diod* 1 . xii. p. 79-85. 
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parties engaged in law, fince fuch are but too unhappy, in 
being obliged to undergo all the toils and fatigues infepara- 
ble from law-fuits. The office indeed of judges, how labori¬ 
ous foever it may be, is far from giving them a right to ufe 
the contending parties with ill nature; the very form and 
offence of their employment requiring them to behave with 
impartiality, and to do juftice on all occafions; and when 
they diflribute this even with mildnefs and humanity, it is 
only a debt they pay, and not a favour they grant. 

To banifh luxury trom his republic, which he looked upon 
as the certain deftru&ion of a government, he did not follow 
the praftice eftabliffied in fome nations, where it is thought 
fufficient, for the reftraining it, to punifh, by pecuniary 
mulfts, fuch as infringe the laws made on that occafion,'but 
he a£ted, fays the hiftorian, in a more artful and ingenious, 
and, at the fame time, more effefl.ual manner. He prohi¬ 
bited women from wearing rich and coftly fluffs, embroider¬ 
ed robes, precious {tones, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
gold rings, and fuch like ornaments ; excepting none from 
this law but common proflitutes, He enafted a like law 
with regard to the men; excepting, in the fame manner, 
from the obfervance of it, fuch only as were willing to pafs 
for debauchees and infamous wretches. By thefe regulations 
he cafily, and without violence, preferved the citizens from 
the lead approaches to luxury aiid effeminacy*. For no 
perfon was fo abandoned to all fenfe of honour, as to be will¬ 
ing to wear the badges of his fhame, under the eye, as it 
were, of all the citizens ; fince this would make him the 
public laughing-flock, and refleft eternal infamy on his 
family, 


V. Milo, the Champion 9 

Wc have feen him at the head of an army obtain a great 
victory; however, he was ftiil more renowned for his athletic 
flrenglh, than for his military bravery. He was furnamed 
Crotomenjiu from Croton the place of his birth. It was his 
daughter, whom, as was before related, Democedes, the 

* More inter veterts rcccpto, qui fatis pccnarum adversis impudiw in ipfa profejjionc 
fiagitii aedebunt. Tacit, Annal. 1 . ii, c. 85. 
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famous phyfician, and Milo’s countryman, married, after he 
had fled from Darius’s court to Greece, his native country. 

«Paufanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, was fe- 
ven times vi&orious in one day at the Pythian games; that he 
won fix viftories (at wreftling) in the Olympic games, one 
of which was alfo gained in his childhood; and that chal¬ 
lenging a feventh time, (in Olympia) any perfon to wreftle 
with him, he could not engage for want of an opponent. 
He would hold a pomegranate in fuch a manner, that, with¬ 
out breaking it, he would grafp it fo faft in his hand, that 
no force could poffibly wreft it from him. He would Hand 
fo firm on a * difcus* which had been oiled to make it the 
more flippery, that it was impoflible to move him on thofe 
occafions, He would bind his head with a cord, after which 
holding his breath ftrongly, the veins of his head would fwell 
fo prodigiouily as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing 
his elbow on his fide, ftretched forth his right hand quite 
open, with his fingers held clofe one to the other, his 
thumb excepted, which he raifed, the utmoft flrength of 
man could not feparate his little finger from the other three. 

All this- was only a vain and puerile oftentation of his 
flrength. Chance, however, gave him an opportunity of 
making a much more laudable ufe of it. f One day as lie 
was attending the leftures of Pythagoras (for he was one of 
his moft conftant difciples) the pillar which fupported the 
ceiling of the fchool in which the pupils were afTembled, 
being fhaken by fome accident, Milo fupported it by his 
fingle flrength, gave the auditors time to get away, and af¬ 
terwards he efcaped himfelf. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the Athletas is 
almofl incredible, s Milo’s appetite was fcarce fatiated 
with twenty min^ (pounds) of meat, the fame quantity of 
bread, and three t congii of wine every day. Athenaeus. 
relates, that this champion having run the whole length of 
the fladium, with a bull of four years old on his fhouldcrs, 
he afterwards knocked him down with one flroke of his fill, 
and eat the whole beafl that very day. I will take it for 

? Lib. vi, 369, 370. r Strab. 1 . vi. p. 263. s Athcn. I. x. p. 412* 

* This difeus was a kind of quoit, flat and round. 

i Thirty pounds or fifteen quarts. 
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granted, that all the other particulars related of Milo are 
true; but is it probable, that one man could devour a 
whole ox in fo Ihort a time ? 

h We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very great 
age, feeing the reft of the champions wreftling, and gazing 
upon his own arms, which once were fo vigorous and robuft, 
but were then very much enfeebled by time, he burft into 
tears, and cried, “ Alas! thefe arms are now dead.” 

* And yet he either forgot or concealed his weaknefs from 
himfelf; the ftrong perfuafion he entertained of his own 
ftrength, and which he preferved to the Jaft, proving fatal 
to him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, an old 
oak, which had been opened by fome wedges that were 
forced into it, he undertook to fplit it in two by his bare 
ftrength. But, after forcing out th§ wedges, his arms were 
catched in the trunk of the tree, by the violence with which 
it clofed; fo that being unable to difengage his hands, he was 
devoured by wolves. 

k An author has judicioufly obferved, that this furprif. 
ingly robuft champion, who prided himfelf fo much in his 
bodily ftrength, was the weakeft of men with regard to a 
paflion, which often fubdues and captivates the ftrongeft; 
a courtezan having gained fo great an afeendant over Milo, 
that file tyrannifed over him in the mod imperious manner, 
and made him obey whatever command fhe laid upon him, 
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The War oj Peloponnefus. 

T HE Peloponnefian war, which I am now entering up¬ 
on, began about the end of the firft year or eighty- 
feventh Olympiad, and lafled twenty-feven years: Thu¬ 
cydides has written the hiflory of it to the twenty-firil year 
inclufively. He gives us an accurate account of the fevcral 
tranfaftions of every year, which he divides into campaigns 


h Cic. de Scncft. n. 27, 


1 Pa'ufan. 1 . vi* p. 370. 


k ./Elian, 1 . ii,c. 2.1 
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in d winter quarters. However, I /hall not be fo minute, 
and /hall only extra# fuch parts of it as appear moll en. 
tertaining and inltruftive. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus 
will alfo be of great affiftance to me on this occafion. 

Sect. I. The Siege of Platcea by the Thebans . Alternate 
Ravages of Attica and Peloponnefus. Honours paid to 
the Athenians who fell in the frf Campaign . 

THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 

0 

« 

« r TTHE firft aft of boftility by which the war began, 
X was committed by tjje Thebans, who befieged Pla- 
tzea, a city of Bceotia, in alliance with Athens. They were 
introduced into it by treachery; but the citizens, failing 
upon them in the night, killed them, about two hundred ex¬ 
cepted, who were taken prifoners, and who a little after were 
put to death. The Athenians, as foon as the news was 
brought of the aftion at Plataea, fent fuccours and provi*- 
lions thither, and cleared the city of all perfons who were 
incapable of bearing arms, 

The truce being evidently broke, both fides prepared 
openly for war; and ambaffadors were fent to all places to 
ftrengthen themfelves by the alliance of the Greeks, and 
Barbarians. Every part of Greece was in motion, fome few 
Hates and cities excepted, which continued neuter, till they 
ftouid fee the event of the war. The majority were for the 
Lacedaemonians; as being the deliverers of Greece, and 
efpoufed their intereft very warmly, bccaufe the Athenians, 
forgetting that the moderation and gentlenefs with which 
they commanded over others had procured them many al¬ 
lies, had afterwards alienated the greateft part of them by 
their pride and the feverity of their government, and incur¬ 
red the hatred, not only of thofe who were then fubjeft 
to them, but of all fuch as were apprehenfive of becoming 
their dependents. In this temper of mind were the Greeks 
at that time. The confederates of each ol thofe ftates were 
as follow. 

TO Thucyd. 1 . ii. p. 99—122. Diod, 1 . xii, p. 97—100. Plut. in Pericl. 
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All Peloponnefus, Argos excepted, which flood neuter, 

had declared for Lacedsemonia. The Achaians, the inhabit- 

\ 

ants of Pellene excepted, had alfo joined them ; but the lat¬ 
ter alfo engaged infenfibly in that war. Out of Peloponne¬ 
fus were the people of Megara, Locris, Boeotia, Phocis, 
Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anaflorium. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of 
Chios, Lefbos, Plataea, the Meffenians, of Naupaftus; the 
greateft part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans, Cephalenians, 
and Zacynthians, befides the feveral tributary countries, 
as maritime Caria, Doria, which lies near it, Ionia, theHel- 
lefpont; and the cities of Thrace, Chalcis and Potidaea, ex¬ 
cepted; all the iflands betwe^p Crete and Peloponnefus, 
eaflward; and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Immediately after the attempt on Platsea the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians had ordered forces to be levied both within and without 
Peloponnefus; and made all the preparations neceffary for 
entering the enemy’s country. All things being ready, two 
thirds ot the troops marched to the Ifthmus of Corinth, 
and the reft were left to guard the country. Archidamus, 
king of Lacedaemonia, who commanded the army, affem. 
bled the general and chief officers, and calling up the re¬ 
membrance of the great aftions performed by their ancef- 
tors, and thofe they themfelves had done, or been eye- 
witneffes to, he exhorted them to fupport, with the utmoft 
efforts of their valour, the priftine glory ot their refpeftive 
cities as well as their own.fame. He declared, that the 


eyes pT all Greece were upon them; and that, in expe&ation 
of the iflue of a war which would determine its fate, they 
were inceffantly addreffing heaven in favour of a people, 
who was as dear to them as the Athenians were become 
odious: that, however, he could not deny, but that they 
were going to march againft an enemy, who, though greatly 
interior to them in numbers and in ftrength, were never- 
thelcfs very powerful, warlike, and daring; and whofe cou¬ 
rage would doubtlefs be ftill more inflamed by the fight 
of danger, and the laying wafte of their territorities*: that 
therefore they mud exert themfelves to the utmoft, to 
fpread an immediate terror in the country they were going 


* prints event ibus mrfywt aut jiducicim gignu 
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Co enter, and infpire the allies with new vigour. The 
whole army anfwered in the loudeft acclamations of joy, 
and allured their generals that they would do their duty. 

The aflembly breaking up, Archidamus, ftill zealous for 
the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might beft pre¬ 
vent a rupture, the dreadful confequences of which he 
forefaw, fent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before they 
fhould come to hoflilities, to prevail, if poflible, with the 
Athenians to lay afide their defigns; fince otherwife an army 
would foon march into Attica. But the Athenians fo far 
from admitting him to audience, hearing his reafons, 
would not fo much as fuffer him to come into their city: 
Pericles having prevailed wjtli the people to make an order, 
that no herald or ambaffador fhould be received from the 
Lacedaemonians, till they had firfl laid down their arms. In 
confequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave 
the country that very day; and an efcort was fent to guard 
him to the frontiers, and to prevent his fpeaking to any per- 
fon by the way. At his taking leave of the Athenians, he 
told them, that from that day great calamities would enfue 
to all Greece. Archidamus, feeing no hopes of a reconci¬ 
liation, marched for Attica, at the head of fixty thoufand 
chofen forces. 

Pericles, before the Lacedaemonians had entered this 


country, declared to the Athenians, that fhould Archidamus, 
when he was laying wafte their territories, fpare his (Peri¬ 
cles) lands, either on account of the right of hofpitality 
which fubfifted between them, or to furnifh his enemies, and 
thofe who envied him, with a handle to {lander him, as hold¬ 
ing intelligence with him, he declared that from that day he 
made over all his lands and houfes to the city of Athens. 
He remonflrated to the Athenians, that it was their intereft 


to con fume the enemy’s troops, by protra&ing the war; 
and that, for this purpofe they mull immediately remove 
all their effe&s out of the country, retire to the city, anc 
fhut themfelves up in it without ever hazarding a battle 
The Athenians, indeed had not forces enough to take tin 
field and oppofc the enemy. Their troops, exclufivc of thofe 
ln garrifon, amounted but to thirteen thoufand heavy-armet 
foldicrs, and fixteen thoufand inhabitants, including tin 
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young and old, the citizens as well as others* who wert 
appointed to defend Athens: and befides thefe, twelve hun. 
dred troopers* including the archers, who rode on horfe* 
back, and fixteen hundred foot archers. This was the whole 
army of the Athenians. But their chief ftrength confifted in 
a fleet of three hundred galleys, part of which were ordered 
to lay wafte the enemy's country and the reft to awe the 
allies, on whom contributions were levied, without which 
the Athenians could not defray the expences of the war. 

The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations of 
Pericles, brought from the country their wives, their chil¬ 
dren, their moveables, and all their effefts, after which 
they pulled down their houfes, and even carried off the tim¬ 
ber of them. With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they 
conveyed them into the ifland of Eubcea, and the neigh¬ 
bouring ifles. However, they were deeply affli&ed at the fad 
and precipitate migration, and it even forced tears from their 
eyes. From the time the Perfians left this country, that is, 
for near fifty years, they had enjoyed the fweets of peace, 
wholly employed in cultivating their lands, and feeding 
their flocks* But now (fad fate of war!) they were obliged 
to abandon every thing. They took up their habitations in 
the city, as conveniently as they could in the midft of fuch 
confufion; retiring either to their relations or friends; and 
fome withdrew even to the temples and other public 
places. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, being fet out upon 
their march* entered the country, and encamped at CEnoe, 
which is the firft fortrels towards Bceotia* They employed 
a long time in preparing the attack, and raifing the batteries; 
for which reafon complaints were made againft Archida- 
mus, as if he carried on the war indolently, beeaufehe had 
not approved of it. He was accufed of being too flow ir> 
his marches, and of encamping too long near Corinth* 
He was alfo charged with having been too dilatory in raif* 
ing the army, and having defired to give the Athenians 
opportunity to carry off all their effe&s out of the country; 
whereas (they faid) had he marched fpeedily into it, all they 
had might have been plundered and deftroyed. His defign, 
however, was to engage the Athenians, by thefe delays, to 
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agree to an accommodation, and to prevent a rupture, the 
confequences of which he forefaw would be pernicious to 
all Greece. Finding, after making feveral aflaults, that it 
would be impoffible for him to take the city, he raifed the 
fiege, and entered Attica in the midft of the harvelt. Hav¬ 
ing laid wafle the whole country, he advanced as far as 
Acharnae, one of the greateft towns near Athens, and but 
fifteen hundred paces from the city. He there pitched his 
camp* in hopes that the Athenians, exafperated to fee him 
advanced fo near, would fally out to defend their country, 
and give him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 

It was indeed a great mortification to the Athenians, 
(haughty and imperious) to be braved and infulted in this 
manner by an enemy, whom they did not think fuperior to 
thcmfelves in courage. They were eye-witneffes of the 
dreadful havoc made of their lands, and faw all their houfes 
and farms in a blaze. This fad fpeftacle was now fo (Lock¬ 
ing, that they could not bear it any longer, and therefore 
demanded fiercely to be led out againft the Lacedaemonians, 
be the confequence what it would. Pericles faw plainly, 
that the Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and 
expofe their city to certain deftru&ion, (hould they march 
out to engage, under the walls of their city, an army of fixty 
ihoufand fighting men, compofed of the choiceft troops at 
that time in Bceotia and Peloponnefus. Befides, he had 
made it his chief maxim, to fpare the blood of the citizens, 
fince that was an irreparable lofs. Purfuing inflexibly 
therefore the plan he bad laid down, and ftudious of nothing 
but how he might check the impatience and ardour of the 
Athenians, he was particularly careful not to aflemble either 
the fenate or the people; left they Jhould form fome fatal 
refolution, in Ipiteof all the oppolition in his power. His 
friends ufed all the entreaties imaginable, to make him 
change his conduft. His enemies, on the other fide, en¬ 
deavoured to ftagger him by their menaces and llanderous 
difeourfes. They ftrove to roufe him by fongs and fatires, 

111 which they afperfed him as a man of a cowardly, infen- 
lihle call of mind, who bafely gave up his country to the 
hvord oi the enemy. But no man Ihovred fo much rancour 
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agiinft Pericles as * Cleon. He was the fon of a currief, 
and alfo followed that trade. He had raifed himfelf by 
faftion, and probably by a fpecies of merit which thofe 
mutt poffefs who would rife in popular governments. He 
had a thundering, and at the fame time a fpecious voice; and 
befides he poffeffed, in a wonderful manner, the art of gain¬ 
ing the people 

was he who enabled a law, that the three oboli (not two as be¬ 
fore) fhould be given to each of the fix thoufand judges* 
The charafteriftics which more immediately diftinguifhed 
him were, an infupportably vain opinion of his own abili¬ 
ties, a ridiculous perfuafion of his uncommon merit; and a 
boldnefs of fpeech, which he carried to fo high a pitch of 
infolence, as to fpare no man. But none of thefe things 
could move Pericles+. His great ftrength of mind raifed 
him above low, vulgar clamours. Like a good pilot in a 
raging ftorm, who after he has given out the proper orders, 
and taken all the precautions necefTary, is ftudious of no¬ 
thing but how to make the belt ufe of his art, without fuffer- 
ing himfelf to be moved by the tears and entreaties of thofe 
whom fear has diltra£ted; Pericles, in like manner, after 
having put the city in a good pofture of defence, and polled 
guards in all places to prevent a furprife, followed thofe 
counfels which his prudence fuggelled, entirely regardlefs ol 
the complaints, the taunts, and licentious difcourfes of the 
citizens; from a firm perfuafion, that he knew much better 
than they in what manner they were to be governed. n It 
then appeared evidently, fays Plutarch, that Pericles was 
abfolute mailer of the minds of the Athenians, fince he pre¬ 
vailed fo far (at fuch a junfturc as this) ^ as to keep them 
from Tallying out of the city, as if lie had kept the keys.of the 
city in his own pofleffion; and fixed, on their arms, the feal 
ot his authority, to forbid their making ufe of them. Things 
happened exatlly as Pericles had foretold; for the enemy 
finding the Athenians were determined not to flir out of then 

u Plut. An Seni ger. fit refp. p. 784. 

* It is he whom Aiifiophanca has inveighed fo much againft, in fcvcral 0: 
hU comedies. 
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c ity, and having advice that the enemy’s fleet carried fire 
and fwprd into their territories, they raifcd their camp, and, 
after making dreadful havoc in the whole country, through 
which they marched, they returned to Peloponnefus, and 
retired to their feveral homes.* 

. It might here be afked, why Pericles afted, on this occa- 
fion, in a quite different manner from what Themiftocles 

at Xerxes’s ap¬ 
proach, he made the Athenians march out of their city, and 
abandon it to the enemy. But a little refle&ion will Ihow 
v that the circumftances differed widely. Themiftocles be¬ 
ing invaded by all the forces of the Eaft, juftly concluded 
that it would be impoffible for him to withftand in a (ingle 
city, thofe millions of Barbarians who would have poured 
upon it like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of 
being fuccoured by his allies. This is the reafon given 
by Cicero. Fiudum enim totius Barb aria ferrt urbs una 
non poterat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire for 

fome time, and to let the confufed multitude of Barbarians 

% 

confume and deftroy one another. But Pericles was not 
.engaged in fo formidable and oppreflive a war. The odds 
were not very great, and he forefaw it would allow him time 
to breathe. Thus, like a judicious man and an able politi¬ 
cian, he kept clofe in Athens, and could not be moved 
either- by the remonftrances or murmurs'of the citizens. 
° Cicero, writing to his friend Atticus, condemns absolute¬ 
ly the refolution which Pompey formed and executed, to 
abandon Rome to Cue far, whereas he ought, in imitation 
of Pericles, to have (hut himfelf up in it with the fenate, the 
magiftrates, and the worthieft ol the citizens who had declar¬ 
ed in his favour. 

After the Lacedaemonians were retired, the Athenians 
put troops into all the important polls both by fea and land, 
purfuant to the plan they intended to follow as long as the 
war continued. They alfo came to a refolution, to keep al¬ 
ways a thoufand talents in referve*, and a hundred galleys, 
and never to ufe them, except the enemy fhould invade 

° Lib. vii. Epift. 11. 

* Three millions. 
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had done about fifty years before, when, 
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Attica by fea; at the fame time making it death for any 
man to propofe the employing them any other way. 

* The galleys which had been fent into Peloponnefus mad(j} 
dreadful havoc there, which confoled the Athenians, in 
fQme meafure, for the lofifes they had fullained. One day as 
the forces were going on board, and Pericles was entering his 
own (hip, a fudden and total eclipfe of the fun enfued, and 
the earth was overfpread with the deepeft gloom. This 
phenomenon filled the minds of the Athenians with the 
utmoft terror, fuperftition, and the ignorance of natural 
caufes, making them confider fuch events as fatal omens. 
Pericles feeing the pilot who was on board his (hip aftonifli- 
ed, and incapable of managing the helm, threw his cloak 
over his face, and afked him whether he faw: the pilot 
anfwering, that the cloak took away all obje&s from hi# 
fight; Pericles then gave him to underiland, that a like 
caufe, viz. the interpofition of the vaft body of the moon 
between his eyes and the fun, preventing his feeing its 
fplendor. 

>’ The firft year of the war of Peloponnefus being how 
elapfed, the Athenians, during the winter, folemnized pub- 
lie funerals, according to ancient cuftom (a praftice truly 
humane, and expreffive of a juft gratitude) in honour of thofe 
who had loft their lives in that campaign, a ceremony they 
©bferved during the whole courfe of that war. For this 
purpofe they fet up, three days before, a tent, in which the 
bones of the deceafed citizens were expofed, and every per» 
fon ftrewed flowers, incenfe, perfumes, and things of the 
fame kind upon thofe remains. They afterwards were put 
on a kind of chariots, in coffins made of cyprefs wood, every 
tribe having its particular coffin and chariot; but in one 
of the latter a large empty * coffin was carried, in honour of 
thofe whofe bodies had not been found. The proceffion 
marched with a grave, majeftic, and religious pomp ; a great 
number of inhabitants, both citizens and foreigners, affifted 
at this mournful folemnity. The relations of the deceafed, 
officers and foldiers flood weeping at the fepulchre. Thcfe 

f Thucyd. I. ii, p. 112—i^o, 
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bones were carried to a public monument, in the fineft 
fuburb of the city, called the Ceramicus; where weie bu¬ 
ried, in all ages, thofe who loft their lives in the field, ex¬ 
cept the warriors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their 
rare valour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth was 
afterwards laid over them, and then one of the citizens of 
the greateft diftinftion pronounced their funeral oration. 
Pericles was now appointed to exercife this honourable 
office. When the ceremony was ended, he went from the fe- 
pulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better heard, and 
fpoke the oration, the whole of which Thucydides has 
tranfmitted to us. Whether it was really compofed by Pe¬ 
ricles, or by the hiftorian, we may affirm that it is truly 
worthy the reputation of both thofe great men, as well for 
the noble fimplicity of the ftyle, as for the juft beauty of 
the thoughts, and the greatnefs of the fentiments which 
fliine in every part of it. * After having paid, in fo fo~ 
lemn a manner, this double tribute of tears and applaufes, 
to the memory of thofe brave foldiers who had Sacrificed 
their lives to defend the liberties of their country; the pub¬ 
lic, who did not confine their gratitude to empty ceremo¬ 
nies and tears, maintained their widows, and all their infant 
orphans. This was a powerful * incentive to animate the 
courage of the citizens ; for great men are formed, where 
merit is beft rewarded. 

About the clofe of the fame campaign, the Athenians con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odryfians in 
Thrace; and, in confequence of this treaty, his fon was 
admitted a citizen of Athens. They alfo made an accom¬ 
modation with Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, by reftoring 
him the city of Thermae; after which they joined their 
forces, in order to carry on the war in Chalcis. 

sThucyd. 1. ii. p. 130. 
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Sect. II. The Plague makes dreadful Havoc in Africa . 
* Pericles is divejled of the Command . The Lacedoemonu 
• ans addrefs the Pei fans for Aid . Potidcea is taken by 
the Athenians . Pericles is reftored to his Employment . 
His Death , a/zt/ that of Anaxagoras . 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF THE. WAR. 


r TN the beginning of the fecond campaign the enemy 
A made an incurfion into the country as before, dnd laid 
it wafte. But the plague made a much greater devaluation in 
Athens; the like having never been known. It is related, 
that it began in Ethiopia, whence it defcended into Egypt, 
from thence fpread over Lybia, and a great part of Per- 
fia;. and at laft broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens. 
Thucydides, who himfelf was feized with that deadly dif- 
eafe, has defcribed very minutely the feveral circumftances 
and fymptoms of it, in order, fays he, that a faithful and 
exaft relation of this calamity may ferve as an inftruftion to 
pofterity, in cafe the like fhould ever happen. • Hippo¬ 
crates, who was employed to vifit the Tick, has alio defcribed 
it in a medical, and ‘Lucretius in a poetical way. This 
peltilence baffled the utmoft efforts of art; the moft robuft 
conftitutions were unable to withftand its attacks; and the 
greateft care and fkill of the phyficians were a feeble help to 
thofe who were infe&ed. The inftant a perfon was feized, 
he was flruck with defpair, which quite difabled him from 
attempting a cure. The afliftance that was given them was 
ineffefctual, and proved mortal to all fuch of their relations 
as had the courage to approach them. The prodigious 
quantity ot baggage, which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. Moft of the 
inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in 
which they could fcarce breathe, during the raging heat of 
the fummer, fo that they were feen, either piled one upon the 
other (the dead, as well as thofe who were dying) or elfe 
crawling through the ftreets; or lying along by the fide of 
fountains, to which they had dragged themfelves, to quench 
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the raging thirfl which confumed them. The very temples 
were filled with dead bodies, and every part of the city exhi¬ 
bited a dreadful image of death; without the leaft remedy 
for the prefent, or the leaft hopes with regard to futurity. 

“The plague, before it fpread into Attica, had made wild 
havoc in Perfia. Artaxerxes, who had been informed of 
the mighty reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, the greateft 
phyfician of that or any other age, caufed his governors to 
write to him, to invite him into his dominions, in order 
that he might prefcribe to thofe who were infe&ed. The 
king made him the moft advantageous offers; fetting no 
bounds to his rewards on the fide of intereft, and, with regard 
to honours, promifing to make him equal with the moft con- 
fiderable perfons in his court. The reader has already 
been told, the prodigious regard which was fhown to the 
Grecian phyficians in Perfia; and, indeed, was it poffible 
that fo ufeful a man as Hippocrates could be too well re¬ 
warded ? However, all the glitter of the Perfian riches and 
dignities were not capable to corrupt him; nor ftifle the 
hatred and averfion which was become natural to the 
Greeks for the Perfians, ever fince the latter had invaded 
them. This great phyfician therefore fent no other anfwer 
but this, that he was free from either wants or defires: that 
he owed all his care to his fellow-citizens and countrymen ; 
and was under no obligation to Barbarians, the declared ene¬ 
mies of Greece. Kings are not ufed to denials. Artaxerxes, 
therefore,, in the higheft tranfports of rage, fcnt to the city 
of Cos,.-the native place of,Hippocrates, and where hcw^s 
at;that time; commanding them to deliver up to him.th^t 
infolent wretch, in order that he might be brought to con¬ 
dign punifhment; and threatening, in cafe, they refufed, to 
lay wafte their city and ifland in fuch a manner, that not the 
leaft footfteps of it fhould remain. However, the inhabitants 
of Cos were not under the leaft terror. They made anfwer, 
that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes had not been able to 
ip.revail/with them to give them earth and water, or to obey 
their orders; that Artaxerxes’s threats .would be equally 
impotant., that, let what would be the confequence, they 
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would never give up their fellow-citizens; and that they 
depended on the proteftion of the gods. 

Hippocrates had faid in one of his letters, that he owed 
himfelf entirely to his country. And indeed, the inftanthe 
was fent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once 
ftirout of the city till the plague was quite ceafed. He de¬ 
voted himfelf entirely to the fervice ot the fick; and to 
multiply himfelf, as it were, he fent feveral of his difciples 
into all parts of the country; after having inftrufted them 
in what manner to treat their patients. The Athenians 
were ftruck with the deepeft fenfe of gratitude for this ge¬ 
nerous care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by a 
public decree, that Hippocrates fhould be initiated in the 
moll exalted myfteries, in the fame manner as Hercules the 
fon of Jupiter; that a crown of gold {hould be prefented him 
of the value of a thoufand ftafeers*, amounting to five hun¬ 
dred piftoles French money; and that the decree by which 
it was granted him fhould be read aloud by a herald in the 
public games, on the folemn feftival of Panathemea: that 
the freedom of the city fhould be given him, and himfelf be 
maintained, at th’e public charge, in the Prytaneum all his 
lifetime, in cafe he thought proper : in fine, that the chil¬ 
dren of all the people of Cos, whofe city had given birth 
to fo great a man, might be maintained and brought up in 
Athens, in the fame manner as if they had been born there. 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into Attica, 
come down towards the coaft, and advancing ftiil forward, 
laid wafte the whole country. Pericles Hill adhering to the 
maxim he had eftablifhed, not to expofe the' fafety of the 
Rate to the hazard of a battle, would not fuffer his troops 
to fally out of the city: however, before the enemy left 
the plains, he failed to Peloponnefus with a hundred galleys, 
in order to haften their retreat by his making fo powerful a 
diverfion, and after having made a dreadful havoc, (as he 
had done the firft year) he returned into the city. The 
plague was Hill there as well as in the fleet, and it fpread 
to thofe troops that were befieging Potidaea. 

* The Attic (later was a gold coin weighing two drachms. It is in the 
■original 
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The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who faw 
their country depopulated by two great fcourges, war and 
peftilence, began to defpond, and to murmur againft Peri¬ 
cles ; confidering him as the author of all their calamities, 
as he had involved them in that fatal war. They then fent 
a deputation to Lacedaemonia, to obtain, if poffible, an ac¬ 
commodation by fome means or other, firmly refolved to 

make whatever conceflions fhould be demanded of them; 

♦ 

however, the ambaffadors returned back without being able 
to obtain any terms. Complaints and murmurs now broke 
out a frefh, and the whole city was in fuch a trouble and 
confufion, as feemed to prognoRicate the worlt of evils. 
Pericles, in the midft of this univerfal confternation, could 
not forbear aflembling the people ; and endeavoured to 
(often, and at the fame time to encourage them, by jufti- 
fying himfelf. 44 The reafons,” fays he , 44 which determined 
you to undertake this war, and which you approved at that 
time, are Rill the fame; and are not changed by the altera*- 
tion of circumflances, which neither you nor myfelf could 
{©refee. Had it been left to your option to make choice 
,pf peace or war, the former would certainly have been the 
inore eligible: but as there was no other means for pre- 
ferving your liberty, but by drawing the fword, was it pof*. 
fible for you to hefitate ? If we are citizens who truly love 
our country, will ©ur private misfortunes make us negle£t 
the common welfare of the Rate ? Every man feels the 
evil which afflifts him, becaufe it is prefent; but no one is 
fenfible of the good which will refult from it, becaufe it 
is not come. Have you forgot the flrength and grandeur 
of your empire? Of the two parts which form this globe 
of ours, viz. the land and fea, you have abfolute pofreffion 
of the latter; and no king, or any other power, is able to op- 
pofe your fleets. It is now your duty to preferve this glory 
and this empire, or to refign it for ever. Be not therefore 
grieved becaufe you are deprived of a few country-houfea 
and gardens, which ought to be confidered no otherwife 
than as the frame of the pifture, though you would feem to 
make them the pifture itfelf. Conlider that if you do but 
preferve your liberty, you will eafily recover them; but 
that (hould you fufler yourfclves to be deprived of this 
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ble fling, you will lofe every valuable poffeflion with ft. 
Don’t (how lefsgenerofity than your smceftors, who, for the 
fake of preferving it, abandoned even their city; and who, 
though they had not inherited fiich a glory from their an- 
ceflors, yet fuffered the word of evils, and engaged in the 
moft perilous enterprifes, to tranfmit it to you. I will con- 
fefs that your prcfent calamities are exceedingly grievous, 
and I my I elf am duly fenfible, and deeply afflifted for them. 
But is it juft in you to Exclaim againft your general, merely 
for an accident ‘that was not to be diverted by all the pru¬ 
dence of man ; and to make him refponfible for an event, 
in which he has not the leaft concern ? We mull fubrnit pa¬ 
tiently to thofe evils which Heaven inflifts upon us, and 
vigoroufly oppofe fuch as arife' frbm our fellow^creatiires.- 
As to the hatred and jealoufy which attend on 'yourpro- 
perity, they are the ufual lot of : all who'believe themfelves 
worthy of commanding. However, hatred-and envy are 
not long lived-, but the glory that accompanies exalted ac¬ 
tions is immortal.- Revolve there fore perpetually in your 
minds, how fhameful and-.ignominious it ; is for men to 
bow the neck to their enemies, arid how gloriousit is to .tri- 

^ • • | < I 

umph over them ; • and then, animated .by ; this : double re- : 
fle&ion, march bn to danger with joy -and intrepidity, and 
do not crouch fo tamely in vain to the Lacedaemonians; ririd 
call to mind that thofe v/ho difplay the greateft bravery arid 
refolution • in dangers, acquire the moft-efteem arid apv' 
plaufe.” ' ‘ * r: * 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance of the 
great attions of their anceftors , 1 the foothing-title of fove- 
reigns of Greece, and above all, the jealoufy bf Sparta, the 
ancient and perpetual rival of Athens, were the ufual mo¬ 
tives which Pericles employed to influence and animate the 
Athenians, and had hitherto never failed of fuccefs. But 
on this occafion, the fenfe of the prefent evild prevailed 
over every other confideration, and ftifled all other thoughts. 
The Athenians indeed did not defign to fue to the Lacedae¬ 
monians any more for peace, but the fight and pretence 
only of Pericles was infupportable to them. They therefore 
deprived him of the command of the army, and fentenced 
him to pay a. fine, which, according to fome hiftorians, 
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Amounted to fifteen talents*, and, according to others, 

fifty. ... 

However, this public difgrace of Pericles was not to be 
very lafting. The anger of the people was appeafed by this 
Jfrft effort, and had fpent itfelf in this injurious treatment of 
him, asthebee leaves its fting in the wound. But he was not 
now fo happy with regard to his domeflic evils; for, befides 
his i having loft a great number of his friends and relations 
by the peftilence, feuds and divifions had long reigned in his 
family. Xanthippus his eldeft fon, who himfelf was ex¬ 
tremely profufe, and had married a young wife no lefs ex¬ 
travagant, could hot bear his father’s exa£t economy, who 
allotted him but : a very fmall fum for his pleafures. This 

0 _ 0 

made him borrow money in his father’s name. When the 
lender demanded his debt of Pericles, he not only refufed 
to pay, but even profecuted him for'it. Xanthippus was 
fo enraged, that 1 he inveighed in the moft heinous terms 
againft his father, exclaiming againft him- in all places, and 
ridiciiling openly, the *affemblies he held at : his houfe, and 
his ! conference with the'Sophifts. He ;did not know that 
a fori, though treated urijuflly, (which'was far o&ierwifeiit 
Kis cafe) ought to fubmit patiently to the injuftice of his 
father,* as a citizen is obliged to fuffer that of his country. 

’T*fie plague carried off Xanthippus. : At the fame time 
Pferides loft his After, with many of his relations and belt 
friendvwhofe affiftancel he moft wanted the ddminiftra- 

1 • t 

tiohv But he did not fink under thefe 1 loffeS; -his ftrength 
of mind was not fhaken by them; and he Was not feen to 
weep or fhow the ufual marks of forrow'at the grave of 
any of his relations , 1 ti-ll'the death of Paralus* • the laft of 
his legitimate thildren. That rude ftroke‘quite amazed 
him, 'though he did his utmoft to preferve his ufual tran¬ 
quillity, and not fhow any outward fymptdms of forrow. 
But when he was to put the crown of flowers Upon the head 
of his dead fon, he could not fupport the cruel fpeftacle, nor 
ftifle the tranfports of his grief, which forced' its way in 
cries; in fobs, and a flood of*tears. • 

: Pericles, miffed by the principles of alfalfe pihilofophy, 

imagined, that bewailing the death of his relations and chil- 

► « « 

* Fifteen or fifty ihoufand French crowns. 
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dren would betray a weaknefs that no way fuited the 
greatnefs of foul he had ever fhown; and that on this oc- 
cafion, the fenlibility of the father would fully the glory of 
the conqueror. Exceeding error, childilh illufion, which 
either makes heroifm confift in wild and favage cruelty; or 
leaving the fame grief and confufion in the mind, aflumes a 
vain outfide of conftancy and refolution merely to be ad* 
mired. But does martial bravery extinguilh nature ? Is a 
man dead to all humane fentiments, becaufe he makes a 
confiderable figure in the Cate? Antoninus the emperor 
had c a much jufter way of thinking, when on occafion of 
Marcus Aurelius's lamenting the death of the perfon who 
had brought him up, he faid; “ * Suffer him to be a man, 
for neither philofophy nor fovereignty renders us infen* 
fible. 

picklenefs and inconftancy were the prevailing charafleri 
of the Athenians; and as thefe carried them on a fudden to 
the greateft exceffes, they foon brought them back again 
within the bounds of moderation and gentlenefs. It was 
not Jong before they repented the injury they had done Pe¬ 
ricles* and earneftly wilhed to fee him again in their affem- 
blie$. By dint of fuffering, they began to bear patiently 
their domeftic misfortunes, and to be fired more and more 
with a aseal for their country^ glory; and in their ardour 
for reinitiating its affairs, they did not know any perfon 
more capable than Pericles of the adminiftration. Pericles, 
at that time, never ftirred out of his houfe, and was in the 
utmoft grief for the lofs he had fuftained. However, Al- 
cibiades and the reft of his friends entreated him to go 
abroad, and Ihow himfelf in public. The people alked him 
pardon for their ungrateful ufage of him; and Pericles, 
moved with their entreaties, and perfuaded that it did not 
become a good man to harbour the leaft refentment againft 
his country, refuraedthe government. 

About the end of the fecond campaign, fome ambaffadora 
had fet out from Lacedaemon, in order to folicit the king of 
Perfia's alliance, and engage him to furnilh a fum of money 
lor maintaining the fleet: this reflefted great ignominy on 

* Permits illi ut horn fit negue tnim ul philofophia vtl imperium tollii cjftfhu 
Jul. Capitol, in vit. Anionim Pii. 
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.jhe Lacedaemonians, who called themfelves the deliverers 
of Greece, fince they thereby retraced or fullied the glo¬ 
rious aftions they had formerly achieved in her defence 
againft Perfia. They went by the way of Thrace, in order 
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them to be arrefted as diilurbers of the public peace, and af¬ 
terwards to be fent to Athens, where, without fuffering them 
to be heard, they were put to death the fame day; and their 
bodies thrown into the open fields, by way of reprifal on the 
Lacedaemonians, who treated all who were not of their 

It is fcarce poffibie to 
conceive how two cities, which* a little before, were fo 
ftrongly united, and ought to have Jhown a mutual civility 
and forbearance for each other, could contraft fo inveterate 
a hatred, and break into fitch cruel a£is of violence, as 
infringe all the laws of war* humanity, and Haitians; and 
prompted them to, exercife greater cruelties, upoa one ano¬ 
ther, than if they had been at war with. Barbarians. 

Potidaea had now been befieged almoft three years; when 
the inhabitants, reduced to extremities,and in fuch want of 
provifions that fome fed on human flefh, and not expe&ing 
any fuccpurs from the Peloponnefians, wkofe attempts in 


on 


The circpmftances which, made, the Athenians treat them 
with lenity were, the feyerity of the weather, which exceed¬ 
ingly annoyed the befiegers* and; the prodigious expence 
of,the fiege, which,had already coft* two thoufand talents +. 
They therefore came out of the city with their wives and 
children, as well citizens as foreigners, with each but one 
fuit of clothes, apd the women two, and only a little mo¬ 
ney to carry them, home. The Athenians blamed their ge¬ 
nerals for grafting this capitulation without their order; 
becaufe otherwise, as the citizens were reduced to the ut- 

# The army which befieged Potida:a confided of three thoufand men, cx- 
clufivc ofthe fixteen hundred who had been- fent under the command of Phor- 
raio. Every foldicr received (daily) two drachms, or twenty pence, (French) 
for maftcr and man, and thole of the galleys had the fame pay. Tmucyd. 
km'p.ity, 

f Six millions, 
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moft extremities, they would have furrendered at difcretioiu 
They fent a colony thither. 

The firft thing Pericles did, after his being re-ele£led 
, generaliffimo, was to propofe the abrogating of that law, 
’ which he himfelf had caufed to be enafted, againft baftards 
when.there were legitimate children. It declared, that 
fuch only fhould be confidered as true and legitimate Athe¬ 
nians, whofe fathers and mothers were both natives of 
Athens; and it had been executed juft before with the ut- 
inoft rigour. For the * king of Egypt having fent to Athens 
a prefent of forty thoufand meafures of corn, to be diftribut. 
ed among the people, the baftards, on account of this hew 
law, were involved in a thoufand difficulties* till theii un- 
praftifed, ^and which had not been fo much as thought of. 
Near five thoufand of them were condemned* and fold as 

ft 

flaves, whilft fourteen thoufand and forty citizens were con¬ 
firmed in their privileges,, and recognifed as true Athenians, 
It was thought very ftrange, that the author and promoter of 
this law fhould himfelf defire to have it repealed. But the 
Athenians were moved to companion at the domeftic cala¬ 
mities of Pericles; fo that they permitted him to enter his 
baftard, in his own name, in the regifter of the citizens of 
his tribe. 

A little after he himfelf was infefted with the peftilenCe. 
Being extremely ill, and ready-to breathe his lafi, the prin¬ 
cipal citizens, and fuch of his friends as had not forfaken 
him, difcourfing together in his bed-chamber about his rare 
merit, they ran over his Exploits, and computed the number 
of his vi&ories; for whi lithe was generaliftimo of the 
Athenians, he had erefted for the glory- of their city nfiric 
trophies, in memory of as tnany battles gained-by 1 him. 
They did not imagine that'Pericles heard what thfcy^vere 
faying, becaufe he feemed to have loft his ferifes 1 ; but it was 
far othcrwife, for not a fingle word of;their difc'ourfe -had 
efcaped him; when, breaking fudddhly from hifc filtftfce, 
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* Plutarch docs not name this king. ^ Perhaps,it, was Inarns, fqn to 
metichus king of Lybia, who had caufcd part of ,{\ic .Egyptians to takup 
arms againft Artaxerxcs, and to whom the AthQi)i9n&, above thirty, years be* 
Sore, had fent fuccours againft the Perfuns. Thucyu.’I. i. p. ( 58 ,. 
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«*I am furprifed,” fays he, “that you fhould treafure up 
fo well in your (memories, and extol fo highly a feries of 
aftions, in which .fortune had fo great afliare, and which are 
common to me, with fo many other generals; and at the 
fame time fliould forget the moll glorious circumltance in 
my life; I mean, my never having caufed a Jingle citizen to 
put on mourning ” Excellent words ! which .very few in 
high ftations can declare with truth. The Athenians were 
deeply affli&ed at his death. 

The deader has doubtlefs obferved, from what has been 
faid of Pericles, that in him were united moft qualities which 
conftitute the great man; as thofe of the admiral, by his 
great <fkilT in naval affairs; of the great captain, by his con- 
quefts and vi&ories; of the high-treafurer, by the excellent 
order in; which he put the finances; of the great politi¬ 
cian, by the extent: and juftnefs of his views, by his elo¬ 
quence in public. deliberations, and by the dexterity and 
addrefs with which he tranfafted affairs; of a minifter of 
dftate, fey the methods: he employed to increafe trade and 
promote thwarts in general: in fine,«of father of his country, 
by the happinefs he procured to every individual, and which 
he always had in view, as the true fcope and end of his admi- 
niftradon. 

But I mull not omit another chara&eriftic which was pe¬ 
culiar to him. He afted with fo much wifdom, moderation, 
difintereftednefs, and zeal for the public good; he difco- 
vered, in all .things, fo great a fuperiority of talents, and 
gave fo exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, and 
integrity, that he acquired the confidence of all the Athe¬ 
nians; and fixed (in his own favour) during fortyyears that 
he governed the Athenians, their natural ficklenefs and in- 
conftancy. He fuppreffedthat jealoufy, which an extreme 
fondnefs for liberty had made them entertain againft all citi¬ 
zens diftinguifhed by their merit and great authority. But 
the moft furprifing circumftance is, he gained this great 
afeendant merely by perfuafion, without employing force, 
mean artifices, or any of thofe arts which a mean politician 
excufes in himfelf, upon the fpecious pretence, that the 
neceffity of the public affairs, and reafons of ftate make 
them neceffarv. 
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y Anaxagoras died the fame year as Pericles. Plutarch 
relates a circumftance concerning him, that happened fome 
time before, which muft not be omitted. He fays, that 
this philofopher, who had voluntarily reduced himfelf to 
exceffive poverty, in order that he might have the greater 
leifure to purfue his ftudies, finding himfelf negle&ed, in 
his old age, by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of the 
public affairs, had not always time to think of him; * wrap* 
ped his cloak about his head, and threw himfelf on the 
ground, in the fixed refolution to ftarve himfelf. Pericles, 
hearing of this accidentally, ran with the utmoft hafte to 
the philofopher’s houfe, in the deepeft affli&ion. He con¬ 
jured him, in the ftrongeft and moil moving terms, not to 
throw his life away; adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but 
himfelf that was to be lamented, if he was fo unfortunate 
as to lofe fo wife and faithful a friend; one who was fo ca¬ 
pable of giving him wholefome counfels, with regard to the 
prelling occasions of the ftate. Anaxagoras then uncovering 
a little his head, fpoke thus to him: “Pericles, thofe who 
tife a lamp, take care to feed it with oil.” This was a gentle, 
and, at the fame time a ft-rong and piercing reproach. Pe¬ 
ricles ought to have fupplied his wants unaiked. Many 
lamps areextinguilhed in this manner in a country, by the 
criminal negligence of thofe who ought to fupply them. 

S ect. III. The Lacedamonians befiege Plataa . Mitylene is 
taken by the Athenians . Platceafur renders. The Plague 
breaks out again in Athens • 


IOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 

A. m. * r | 'HE moll memorable tranfa&ion of the following 
6 'r years was the liege of Plataea bv the Lacedoemoni- 


AlU* J. C. wa© ± jai.eea me juaccudciliuiil-' 

428. ans. This was one of the moft famous fieges in antiquity, on 

account of the vigorous efforts of both parties; but efpeci- 
ally for the glorious reliftance made by the befieged, and 

t 

7 Plut: in Pericl. p. 


* Thucyd. 1 . ii. p. 147—151. Diod.l. xxii. p. 102—109. 

* It was the cuftom for thofe to cover their heads with their cloaks, 
were reduced toticfptir, and refolvcd 10 die. 
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their bold and induflrious ftratagem, by which feveral of 
them got out of the city, and by that means efcaped the 
fury of the enemy. The Lacedaemonians befieged this 
place in the beginning of the third campaign. As foon as 
they had pitched their camp round the city, in order to lay 
wafte the places adjacent to it, the Plataeans fent fome de¬ 
puties to Archidamus, who commanded on that occafton, to 
reprefent, that he could not attack them with the leaft fhadow 
of juftice, becaufe that, after the famous battle of Plataea, 
Paufanias, the Grecian general, offering up a facrifice in 
their city to Jupiter the deliverer, in prefence of all the 
allies, had given them their freedom to reward their valour 
and zeal; and, therefore, that they ought not to be dilturb- 
ed in the enjoyment of their liberties, fince it had been 
granted them by a Lacedaemonian. Archidamus anfwered, 
that their demand would be very reafonable, had they [not 
joined with the Athenians, the profeffed enemies to the 
liberty of Greece; but that, if they would difengage them- 
felves from their prefent alliance, or at leaft remain neuter, 
they then Ihould be left in the full enjoyment of their privi¬ 
leges. The deputies replied that they could not poffibly 
come to any agreement, without firft fending to Athens, 
whither their wives and children were retired. The Lace¬ 
daemonians permitted them to fend thither; when the Athe¬ 
nians promifing folemnly to fuccour them to the utmoft of 
their power, the Plataeans refolved to fuffer the laft extre¬ 
mities rather than furrender; and accordingly they infop» 3 f. 
ed the Lacedaemonians, from their walls, that they 
not comply with what was defired. 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to wrS gygg 
that he did not firft infringe the alliance, and was not tile 
caufe of the calamities which might befal the Plataeans, for 
having refufed the juft and reafonable conditions offered 
them, prepared for the fiege. He furrounded the city with 
acircumvallation of trees, which were laid long-ways, very 
clofe together, with their boughs interwoven, and turned 
towards the city, to prevent any perfon from going out 
9f it. He afterwards threw up a platform to fet the batteries 
on; in hopes that, as fo many hands were employed, they 
ftould foon take the city. He therefore caufed trees to be 
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felled on mojwit Cithajron, and interwove them with fafeines, 
in ofrder to fupport the terrafs on all fides; he then threw 
into it wood, earth, and ftones; in a word, whatever could 
help to fill it up. The whole army worked night and day, 
without the leaft intermiflion, during feventy days; one 
half of the foldiers repofing themfelves whilft the reft wer£ 
at work. 

’ The befieged obferving that the work began to rife, they 
threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city oppofite 
to the platform, in order that they might always out-top the 
befiegers; and filled the hollow of this wooden wall with the 
bricks they took from the rubbilh of the neighbouring 
houfes; fo that the wall of timber ferved, in a manner, as 
a defence to keep the wall from falling as it was carrying 
up. It was covered, on the outfide, with hides both raw and 
dry, in order to fhelter the works and the workmen from 
the fires difeharged againft it. In proportion as it rofe, 
the platform was raifed alfo, which in this manner was car* 
ried to a great height. But the befieged made a hole in the 
oppofite wall, in order to carry off the earth that fuftained the 
platform; which the befiegers perceiving, they put large 
panniers filled with mortar in the place of the earth which 
had been removed, becaufe thefe could not be fo eafily car¬ 
ried off. The befieged therefore, finding their firft ftratagem 
defeated, made a mine underground as far as the platform, in 
order to (belter themfelves, and to remove from it the earth 
and other materials of which it was compofed, and which 
they gave from hand to hand as far as the city. The be- 
fiegets were a confiderable time without perceiving this, till 
at Jaft they found that their work did not go forward, and 
that the more earth they laid on, the weaker it grew. But the 
befieged judging that the fuperiority of numbers would at 
length prevail, without amufing themfelves any longer at 
this work, or carrying the wall higher on the fide towards 
the batteryj they contented themfelves with building ano¬ 
ther within, in the form of a half-moon, both ends of which 
joined to the wall, in order that the befieged might retire 
behind it when the firft wall fliould be forced ; and fo oblige 
the enemy to make frefh works. 
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In thfe mean time the befiegers having fet up their ma¬ 
chines (doubtlefs after they had filled up the ditch, though 
Thucydides dock not fay this) fhook the city wall in a very 
terrible manner, which, though it alarmed the citizens very 
much,, did not however difcourage them. They employed 
evc;ry art that .fortification could fuggeft againfl the enemy’s 
batteries. They prevented the effe£t of. the battering-rams,, 
by ropes.* which turned afide their ftrokes. They alfo em¬ 
ployed another ^artifice ; the two ends of a great beam were 
made faft-by long iron chains to two large pieces of timber, 
fupported at due diftjance upon the Wall jn the nature of a 
balance; fo that whenever the enemy played their machine, 
the befjeged lifted up this beam, and let it fall back on the 
head of the battering-ram, which quite deadened its force, 
and confequently made it of no efleft. 

The befiegers finding the attack did not go on fuccefs- 
fully, and that a new wall was raifed againfl their platform, 
defpaired.of being able to florin the. place, and therefore 
changed the fiege into a blockade. However, they firlt en¬ 
deavoured to fet fire, to it, imagining that the town might 
eafily be burnt dowyi, as it was fo fmall, whenever a llrong 
wind fhould rife; for they employed all the artifices imagin¬ 
able, to make tfiemfelyes inafters of it as fooji as poffible, and 
with-little expcnce. They, therefore threw fafeines into the 
intervals between the walls o.t the city and the intrenchrnent 
with which they had furrounded them; and filled thefe in¬ 
tervals in a very little time, becaufe ot the multitude of 
hands employed by them; in order to fet fire, at the fame 
time, to different parts, of the city. They then lighted the fire 
with pitch and fulphury which in a moment made fuel* a 
prodigious blaze, that the like was never feen. This inven¬ 
tion was very near carrying the city, which had baffled all 
others; for the befieggd-could not make head at once againfl 
the fire and the enemy in fcvcral parts of the town; and 
had the weather favoured the befiegers, as they flattered 
thcmfelves it would, it had certainly been taken; but hiiloiy 

* The end (downward) of thefe ropes formed a variety of Hip-knots, with 
which they catered jhe head of the battering-rara, which they railed up by 
the help of the machine. 
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informs u$, that an exceeding heavy rain fell, which-extin* 
guiflied the fire* 

This laft effort of the befiegers having been defeated as 
fuccefsfully as all the reft, they now turned the fiege into 
a blockade, and furrounded the city with a brick wall, 
ftrengthened on each fide with a deep foffe. The whole 
army was engaged fucceflively in this work, and when it 
was finilhed they left a guard over half of it ; the Boeotians 
offering to guard the reft, upon which the Lacedaemonians 
returned to Sparta, about the month of O&ober. There 
were now, in Plataea, but four hundred inhabitants, and 
fourfcore Athenians; with a hundred and ten women to 
drefs their vi&uals, and no other perfon, whether freemaii 
or flave; all the reft having been fent to Athens before the 

fiege. 

During the campaign, fome engagements were fought both 
by fea and land, which I omit, becaufe of no importance. 

. a The next fummer, which was the fourth year of the war, 
the people of Lefbos, the citizens of Methynme excepted, 
refolved to break their alliance with the Athenians. They 
had defigned to rebel before the war was declared, but the 
Lacedaemonians would not receive them at that time- The 
citizens of Methymne fent advice of this to the Athenians, 
affuring them, that if an immediate fuccour was not fent, the 
ill and would be inevitably loft. The affli&ion of the Athe¬ 
nians, who had fuftained great Ioffes by the war and the 
plague, was greatly increafed, when news was brought of the 
revolt of fo Gonfiderable an ifland* whofe forces, which Wert 
quite frelh, would now join the enemy, and reinforce them 
on a fudden by the addition of a powerful fleet. The Athe¬ 
nians therefore fent forty galleys defigned for Peloponnefus* 
which accordingly failed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, 
though in great confternation becaufe they were quite un¬ 
prepared, yet put on* an appearance of bravery, and! failed 
out of the port with their Ihips; however, being repulfed', 
they propofed an accommodation, which the Athenians 
liftencd to,, from an. apprehenfion that they were not ftrong 
enough to reduce the ifland to* their allegiance. A fiafpeit'- 
fion of arms was therefore agreed upon, during which the 

• Thucyd. 1, iii, p. 174—607, Diod. 1. xii. p. l«8; log. 
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Mitylenians fent'ambafTadors to Athens. The Teat of wt 
obtaining their demands, made them fend others toTiace- 


dsmonia, to defire fuccours. 


dged 


Athenians fending them an anfwer which they had no rea- 

Ton to interpret in their favour. ' 

The ambaffadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous Vbyage, 
being arrived in Lacedtemonia, the Spartan sdeferted giving 
them audience, till the folemnization of the Olympicgattte's, 
in orderthatthe allies might hearthe complaints they hhdto 
make. I fhall repeat their whole fpeech On that ocCa‘fiort, ‘as 
k may ferve, at once to give a juft idea of Thucydides Vftyfe, 
and of the feveral ftates with regard to'the Athenians 4n : (i 
Lacedaemonians. “ We are fenfible, (faid the amhafiadbrs,) 
that it is the cuftom to ufe deferters well at be£$ufe of 
thefervice they do thofe whom they fly to; but'to Sef^ife 
them afterwards, as traitors to their country and'friends. 


far from being unj uft 


to fuch a change; when the fame union fubfifts and the fame 
aid is reciprocally granted. But it is far otherwise between 
US and the Athenians; and we entreat you‘not to be preju¬ 
diced againft us, becaufe, after having been treated mildly 
by the Athenians during the peace, we now renounce their 
alliance When they are unfortunate. For being come hithet 1 
to demand admittance into the number of your friends and 
allies, We ought to begin our own juftification, by Ihowing 
the juftice and necellity of our procedure; it being impofli- 
ble for a true friendship to be eltablifhed between indivi¬ 
duals, or a folid alliance between cities, unlefs both are 
Founded on virtue, and uniformity of principles and fenti- 
ttients. 

“ To come to the point: the treaty we concluded witl> 
the Athenians, was not to enflave Greece, but to free it from 
the yoke of the Barbarians; and it was concluded after the 
tetreat of the Perfians, when you renounced the command, 
We adhered to it with pleafure, fo long as the Athenians 
Continued to entertain juft defigns; but, when we faw that 
they difcontinued the war they were carrying on againft 
the enemy, merely to opprefs the allies, we could not but 
fufpeft their conduft. And as it was extremely difficult, iq 
Co great a diverfity of intereft and opinions, for all of them 
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to .continue in :flri£l union.; and' ftill harder to make head 

• , 1 ‘h. # l • - » ' 9 * 1 

agaigft them,* when alone,, and feparated; they have fubjefct- 
ed, by inf^nfible degrees, all the allies, except the inhabit, 
anjs of C^ios, and our people; , and ufed our own forces for 
this end. For, at the fame time that they left us feemingly 
at f ou^.lijjprty, t;hey obliged us to follow them ; though we 
cqulfi np-Jonger rely on their words, and had the flrongeft 
rea|pntq tjear. the like treatment. And indeed, what proba-, 
fcility is there, alter their enllaving all the other.Hates, that 
tjieyjjhould fhow a regard to us only, and admit usaipon the 
fojO^jjOtf equals, if they may become our mattery whenever 
they ? pkafe; efpecially as their power increa(cs t :dai!y,- U 

* * »* « /Y* A 4 % t* % t* 


as ours leffens? A m.utual fear between, confer 



derates, is| a Itrong motive to make an alliance lading, and 
tap^ejve^t'unjuft and violent attempts, by its-.keeping all 
tlwnp f in an equilibrium. Their leaving us thq,enjoyment 
of our liberties, was merely becaule they could not intrench 

uTorn'Ju • • , J J • -j 

u^op them by open force, but only by that equity and Tpe- 
emus. moderation they have fliown us. Firft, they pre¬ 
tended to prove, from their moderate conduft in regard to 
usiiliat as we are free, we fhould not have marched in con- 

• • $ T‘ 'I ' ) ’ # ! * 

junction with them again ft the other allies, ; had, they not 
gnjen them juft grounds for complaint. Secondly by attack¬ 
ing the weakeft firft, and fubduing them one after another, 
they enabled themfelves, by their ruin, to fubjeft tljc molt 
powerful without difficulty, who at laft would be left alone 
and without fupport: whereas had they begun by invading 
iis, at the time that the allies were poHcUcd of’all their 
troops, and were able to make fume (land, they could not fo 
cafily have completed their defigns. Befides, as we had a 
large fleet, which would ftrengthen confiderably whatever 
party we fliould declare for, this was a check upon them. 
Add to this, that the high regard we have always fliown for 
their republic, and the endeavours we have ufed to gain 
the favour of thofc who commanded it, have fufpended our 
ruin. But we had been undone, had not this war broke out; 
whieTi the fate of others leaves no room to doubt. 

4< What friendthip then, what lading alliance can be con¬ 
cluded with thofe who never are friends and allies, but when 
force is employed to make them continue fuch ? For, a$ 
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tlicv were obliged to carefs us during the war, to prevent 
Owr joining with the enemy ; we were conftrained to treat 
them with the lame regard in time of peace, to prevent their 
falling upon us. That which love produces in other places, 
was with us the effect of fear. It was this circumftance that 
made an alliance fubfill feme time, which both parties were 
determined to break upon the very firlt favourable occafion : 
let therefore no one accufe us for the advantage we now 
take. We had not always the fame opportunity to fave, as 
they had to ruin us ; but were under a neceflity of waiting 
one, before we could venture to declare ourfelves. 

“ Such are the motives which now oblige us to folicit 
your alliance: the equity and jultice of which appear very 
ftrong to us, and confequentiy call upon us to provide for 
our fafetv : we fhould have claimed your prote&ion before, 
had you been fooner inclined to afford it us; for we offered 
ourfelves to you, even before the war broke out: wc are now 
come, at the perfuafion of the Boeotians your allies, to dif- 
engage ourfelves from the oppreffors of Greece, and join our 
arms with its defenders; and to provide for the fecurity of 
our Rate, which is now in imminent danger. If any thing 
can be objeClcd to our conduft, it is, our declaring fo preci¬ 
pitately, with more generofity than prudence, and without 
having made the leafl preparations. But this alfo ought to 
engage you to be the more ready in fuccouring us; that you 
may not lofe the opportunity of protecting the oppreffed, 
and avenging yourfelves on your enemies. There never 
was a more favourable conjuncture than that which now of¬ 
fers itfelf; a conjuncture when war and peftilencc have con- 
fumed their forces and exhaulted their treafurc: not to men¬ 
tion that their fleet is divided, by which means they will not 
be in a condition to refill you, Ihould you invade them at the 
lame time by fea and land. For, they either will leave us 
to attack you, and give us an opportunity of. fuccouring 
you; or they will oppofc us all together, and then you will 
have l)iit half their forces to deal with. 


“ For the rcll, let no one imagine that you will expofe 
yourfelves to dangers for a people incapable of doing you 
lervicc. Our country indeed lies at. a confidcrable dillance 


trom you, but our aid is near at hand. 
* * 


For the war will he 
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carried, on, not in Attica, as is fuppofed, but in that country; 
whole revenues are the fupport of Attica, and we are not far 
from it, Confider, alfo, that in abandoning us, you will in¬ 
crease the power of the Athenians by the addition of ours; 
and.that no (fate will then dare to take up arms againft them. 
But in fuccouring us you will (Lengthen yourfelves with a 
fleet which you fo much want; you will induce many other 
people, after our example, to join you; and you will take 
6ff the reproach caft upon you, of abandoning thofe who 
have recourfe to your protettion,. which will be no inconfi- 
fiderable advantage to you during the courfe of the war. 

“ We.therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter 
Olympius, in whofe temple we now are, not to fruftrate the 
hopes of tHe Greeks, nor rejeft fuppliants, whofe preferva- 
tion may be highly advantageous, and whofe ruin may be 
infinitely pernicious to you. Show yourfelves fuch now, 
as the idea entertained of your generofity, and the extreme 
danger to which we are reduced, may demand; that is, the 
proteftors of the affli&ed, and the deliverers of Greece.” 

The allies, llruck with thefe reafons, admitted them into 
the alliance!of Peloponnefus. An incurfion into the ene¬ 
my’s country was immediately refolded, and that the allies 
fhould rendezvous^! Corinth with two thirds of their forces. 
The Lacedaemonians arrived' firft, and prepared engines for 
tranfpo)rting;the (hips from the gulph y pf Corinth into the fea 
of Athens, in order to invade Attica both by fea and land. 
The Athenians were no lefs a6iive on their fide; but the 
allies, beingl employed in their harveft, and beginning to 
grow Weary of the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this* interval* the Athenians, who perceived that 
all thefe preparations were made againft them* from a fuppo- 
fitioh* that they were very weak; to undeceive the world! 
and (how that they alone were ahleto fupport a fleet, without 
the aid of Lefbos, put to fea a fleet of a hundred fail, which 
they manned with citizens as well as foreigners; not ex¬ 
empting a Angle citizen except fuch only as were obliged to 
ferve on'horfcback, or whofe revenue amounted to five hun¬ 
dred measures of corn. After having (bowed themfelves- 
before the Ifthmus of Corinth, the more to dlfplay their 
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power, they made defcents into whatever parts of Pelopom- 
nefus they pleafed. 

The world never faw ~ a finer fleet. The Athenians 
guarded their own country, .and the coafts of Eubzea and 
Salamis with a fleet of a hundred (hips. They cruifed 
round Peloponnefus with another fleet of the like number 
of velfels, without including their fleet before Lefbos and 
other places. The whole amounted to upwards of two 
hundred and fifty galleys. The expences of this power- 
ful armament entirely exhaufted their treafure, which had 
been very much drained before by that of the fiege of Po- 

tidaea. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly furprifed at fo formidable a 
fleet, which they no ways expefted, returned with the utmofl 
expedition to their own country, and only ordered forty 
galleys to be fitted up for the fuccour of Mitylene. The 
Athenians had fent a reinforcement thither, confxfting of a 
thoufand heavy-armed troops, by whofe afliftance they made 
acontravallation, with forts in the moll commodious places; 
fo that it was blocked up, both by fea and land, in the be¬ 
ginning of winter. The Athenians were in fuch great want 
of money for carrying on this fiege, that they were reduced 
to aflefs themfelves, which they had never done before, and 
by this means two hundred* talents were fent to it. 

The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, and a. m. 
having waited to no purpofe for the fuccours which the La- A *f 7 , 7 ’c. 
cedaemonians had promifed them, furrendered, upon con- 4 'a 7 . 
dition that no perfon fhould be put to death or imprifoned, 
till the ambafladors, whom they fhould fend to Athens, were 
returned; and that, in the mean time, the troops fhould be 
admitted into the city. As foon as the Athenians had got 
poffeffion of the city, fuch of the faftious Mityleneans as had 
fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, and 
afterwards to Athens. There the affair of the Mityleneans 
was debated. As their revolt had greatly exafperated the 
people, becaufe not preceded by any ill treatment, and it 
feemed a mere effeft of their hatred for the Athenians, in the 
firfl tranfports of their rage, they refolved to put all the citi¬ 
zens to death indifcriminately, and to make all the women 

* Two hundred thoufand erowni, about 45,000!. fterliag. 
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and children Haves, and immediately they fent a galley to 
put the decree in execution. 

But night gave them leifure to make different reflections. 
This fevcrity was judged too cruel, and carried farther than 
confided with juffice. They imagined to themfelves the 
fate of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to daughter, 
and repented their having involved the innocent with the 
guilty. This luddcn change of the Athenians gave the Mity- 
lenean ambaffadors fome little glimmerings of hope; and 
they prevailed fo far'with the magiftrates, as to have the affair 
debated a fecond time. Cleon, who had fuggefted the firft 
decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who had great authority 
over the people, maintained his opinion with great vehe¬ 
mence and heat. He reprefented that it was unworthy a 
wife government to change with every wind, and to annul 
in.the morning what they had decreed the night before; 
and that .it was highly important to take an exemplary ven¬ 
geance ot the Mityleneans, in order to awe the reft of. their 
allies who were every where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradifted Cleon in the firft affeni- 
bly, now oppofed his reflections more llrongly than before. 
After defcribmg, in a tender and pathetic manner, the de¬ 
plorable condition ot the Mityleneans, wliofe minds (he 
laid) muft neceffarily be on the rack, whilit they were ex¬ 
pecting a fentence that was to determine their fate; he re¬ 
prefented to the Athenians, that the fame of their mildnefs 
and clemency had always reflected the higheft honour on 
them, and diilinguiflicd them glorioufly from all other na¬ 
tions: he obferved,. that the citizens of Mitylene had been 
drawn involuntarily into the rebellion, a proof of which 
was, their furrendering the city to them the inlLantit was in 
their power to do it: they therefore, by this decree, would 
murder their benefaftors, and confequently be both unjuft 
and ungrateful, in punifhing the innocent with the guilty. 
He obferved further, that fuppofing the.Mityleneans in ge¬ 
neral.were guilty, it would however be for the intcrcft of the 
Athenians to dillemble, in order .that the rigorous punifh- 
inent they had decreed might not exafperate the reft of the 
allies; arid .that the belt way.to put a flop to the evil would 
be to leave room for repentance, and not plunge people 
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into defpair, by the abfolute and irrevocable rcfufal of a 
pardon. His opinion therefore was, that they fhould exa¬ 
mine very deliberately the caufc of thofe taifious Mitylc- 
neans who had been brought to Athens, and pardon all the 

reft. 

The aflemblv was very much divided, fo that Diodorus 

s + 

carried it only by a few votes. A fecond galley was there¬ 
fore immediately fitted out. It was furnifhed with every 
thing that might accelerate its eourfe; and the ambafladors 
of Mitvlene promifed a great reward to the crew, provided 
they arrived time enough. They therefore did not quit their 
oars, even when they took fultenance, but ate and drank as 
they rowed, and took their reft alternately ; and very hap¬ 
pily, for them, the wind was favourable* The firlt galley 
had got a day and night's fail before them; but as thofe on 
board carried ill news, they did not make great hafte. Its 
arrival before the city had fpread the utmoft confternation 
in every part of it: but it increafcd infinitely, when the 
decree, by which all the citizens were fentenccd to die, was 
read in a full alfembly. Nothing was now beard in alt 
places but cries and loud laments. The moment that the 
fentence was going to be put in.execution, advice came that 
a fecond galley was arrived. Immediately the cruel maf- 
facre was fufpended. The alfembly was again convened; 
and the decree, which granted a pardon, was liftened to with 
luch a lilence and joy, as is much eafier conceived than ex- 
prefled. 

All the factious Mityleneans, though upwards of a thou- 
fand, were put to death. The city was afterwards dif. 
mantled, the (hips delivered up; and the whole ifland, the 
city of Methymne excepted, was divided into three thoufand 
parts or portions, three hundred of which were confederated 
to the fervicc of the gods; and the reft divided, by lot, 
among luch Athenians as were fent thither, to whom the na¬ 
tives of the country gave a revenue of two * minae for every 
portion; on which condition they were* permitted to keep 
polfellion of the ifland, but not as proprietors, The cities 

^ The Attic mina was worth a hundred drachms, that is, fifty French 

Hvics, t 
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which belonged to the Mityleneans on the coaft of Alla, 
were all fubjefted by the Athenians. 

c During the winter of the preceding campaign, the inha* 
bitants of Plataea, having loft all hopes of fuccour, and being 
in the utmoft want of provifions, formed a refolution to 
cut their way through the enemy: but half of them, ftruck 
with the greatnefs of the danger, and the boldnefs of the en* 
terprife, entirely loft courage when they came to the exe* 
cution; but the reft (who were about two hundred and 
twenty foldiers) perfifted in their refolution, and efcapedin 
the following manner. 

Before I begin the defcription of their efcape, it will be 
proper to inform my readers, in what fenfe I ufe certain ex- 
preffions I fliall employ in it. In ftriftnefs of fpeech, the 
line or fortification, which is made round a city when be. 
fieged, to prevent fallies, is called coniravdilation ; and that 
which is made to prevent any fuccours from without, is 
named circumvallation. Both thefe fortifications were ufed 
in this fiege; however, for brevity fake, I (hall ufe only 
the former term. 

The contravallation confifted of two walls, at fixteen feet 
diftance one from the other. The fpace between the two 
walls being a kind of platform or terrafs, feemed to be but 
one Tingle building, and compofed a range of cazerns of 
barracks, where the foldiers had their lodgings. Lofty 
towers were built around it at proper diftances, extending 
from one wall to the other, in order that they might be able 
to defend themfelves at the fame time againft any attack front 
within and without. There was no going from one cazerntd 
another without crofting thofe towers; and on the top of the 
Wall was a parapet on both fides, where a guard was com* 
tnonly kept; but in rainy weather, the foldiers ufed to fliel- 
ter. thdmfelvcs in the towers, which ferved in the nature 
of guard^hdufes. Such was the contravallation, on both 
fides of which was a ditch, the earth of which had been 
employed in making the bricks of the wall. 

The bdfieged firft took the height of the wall, by count* 
ing the rows of bricks which compofed it; and this they 
did at different times, and employed feveral men for that 

€ Thucyd, 1 . iii* p. 185—188. 
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purpofe, in order that they might not miftake in the cal¬ 
culation. This was the eafier, becaufe as the wall flood but 
at a fmall diftance, every part of it was very vifible. They 
then made ladders of a proper length. 

All things being now ready for executing the defign, the 
befieged left the city one night when there was no moon, in 
the midft of a Harm. of wind and rain. After eroding the 
' fir ft ditch, they drew near to the wall undifeovered, through 
the darknefs of the night; not to mention that the noife 
made by the rain and wind prevented their being heard. 
They marched at fome diftance from one another, to prevent 
the clafliing of their arms, which were light, in order that 
thofe who carried them, might be the more aftive ; and one 
of their legs was naked, to keep them from Aiding fo eafily 
in the mire. Thofe who carried the ladders laid them in the 
fpace between the towers, where they knew no guard was 
polled, becaufe it rained. That inftant twelve men mounted 
the ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, 
and marched direftly to the towers, fix on each fide. They 
were followed by foldiers armed only with javelins, that 
they might mount the eafier; and their Ihields were carried 
after them to be ufed in the charge. 

When moft of thefe were got to the top of the wall, they 
were difeovered by the falling of a tile, which one of their 
comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown down. 
The alarm was immediately given from the towers, and the 
whole camp approached the wall without difeovering the 
occafionof the outcry, from the gloom of the night, and the 
violence of the ftorm. Befides which, thofe who had ftaid 
behind in the city, beat an alarm at the fame time in another 
quarter, to make a diverfionfo that the enemy did not 
know which way to turn themfelves, and were afraid to quit 
tiheir polls. But a corps de referve, of three hundred men, 
who were kept for any unforefeen accident that might hap*, 
pen, quitted the contravallation, and ran to that part where 
they heard the noife; and torches were held up towards 
Thebes, to Ihow that they mull run that way. But thofe in 
the city, to render the fignal of no ufe, made others at thd 
fame time in different quarters, having prepared them on the 
wall for that purpofe* 
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In the mean time, thofe who had mounted firft having 
poffcffed themfelves of the two towers which flanked the in^ 
terval where the.ladders were fet; and having killed thofe 
who guarded them, polled themfelves then* to defend the 1 
paflage, and keep off the befiegers. Then fetting ladders 
from the top of the wall again ft the two towers, they caufed 
a good number of their comrades to mount, in order to keep 
off, by the difeharge of their arrows, as well thofe who were 
advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others who were 
battening from the neighbouring towers. Whilft this was 
doing, they had time to fet up feveral ladders, and to throw 
down the parapet, that the reft might come up with greater 
eafe. As fall as they came up, they went down on the other 
fide, and drew up near the foffe on the outfide, to fiioot at 
thofe who appeared. After they were paffed over, the men 
who were in the towers came down Taft, and made to the 
foffe, to follow after the reft. 

That inftant the guard of three hundred, with torches, 
came up. However, as the Plataeans Jaw their enemies by 
this light better than they were feeii by them, they took a 
furer aim, by which means the lall crofted the ditch, with¬ 
out being attacked in their paflage : however, this was not 
done without difficulty, becaufe the ditch was frozen over, 
and the ice would not bear, on account of the thaw and 
heavy rains. The violence of the ftorm was of great ad^ 
vantage to them. 

After all were paffed, they took the road towards Thebes, 
the better to conceal their retreat; bccaufe it was not likely 
that they had fled towards a city of the enemy’s. Immedi¬ 
ately they perceived the befiegers, with torches in their 
hands, purfuing them in the road that led to Athens. After 
keeping that of Thebes about fix or feven * fladia, they 
turned fliort toward the mountain, and refumed the route of 
Athens, whither two hundred and twelve arrived, out of two 

i 

hundred and twenty who had quitted the place; the relt 
having returned back to it through fear, one archer ex¬ 
cepted, who was taken on the fide of the foffe of contra- 
vallation. 'The befiegers, after having purfued than to no 
purpofe, returned to their camp. 

* Upwards of a quarter of a league, " 
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Jn. t}ie •na.can. timq, the Plataeans who remained in the 
fii^.fcPPoft^S Uiat-all their companions had been killed, 
^cfliife, .thofe wh# were returned, to juftify thetnfelves, 
^firiped they were) fent a herald to demand the dead bodies ; 
but being told the true flate of the affair, he withdrew. 

■ ; d About the en4ri?f the' following campaign, which is that 
wherein Mitylene >vas taken, the Platasans being in abfolute 
waiit of provisions, and unable to make the leaft defence, 
furrendered upon cpildition that they fhould not be punifhed 
till they had been tried and adjudged in form of jultice* 
Fivecomi]iiffi 0 n.ers came ior this purpofc from Lacedaemon; 
and .thefe without'charging them with any crime, barely 
al(ted them whether; they had done any fervice to the Lace¬ 
daemonians-and, the allies in this war? the PI at scans were 

r • ♦ • • t 

much furpriled, as well as puzzled at this qucflion; and were 
fejifible,, that it had been fuggelted by the Thebans, their 
prpfeffed enemies, who had vowed their dellruction. They 
therefore put the Lacedaemonians ,in .mind of the ferviccs 
they had; done to Greece in general,: both at the battle of 
Artemifium, and that.of Plataqa; and particularly in Lace- 
diemonia, at the time of the earthquake, which was followed 
by,the revolt of their Haves. The only reafon (they de¬ 
clared) of their having.joincd the Athenians afterwards, was, 
to defend themfelvcs from the holfilitics of the Thebans, 
againlt whom they had implored the afliftancc of the Lace¬ 
demonians to no purpofe : that if that was imputed to them, 
for a crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought not 
however entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their 
former ferviees. “ Call your eyes,” faid they, “ on the 
monuments of your anceltors which you fee here, to whom 
we annually pay all the honours which can be rendered to 
the manes of the dead. You thought fit to intruft their 
bodies with us, as we were eye witnefles of their bravery : 
and yet you will now give up their afhes to their murderers, 
in abandoning us to the Thebans, who fought again ft. them 
at the battle of Platrca. Will you enflave a province ,where 
Greece recovered its liberty ? Will you deflroy the tem¬ 
ples ot thofc gods to whom you owe the viftory ? Will you 
abolifh the memory of their founders, who contributed io 

- Thucyd* I. iii* p. 2c8—aao, Diod. 1. xii. p. ioq. 
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greatly to your fafety ? On this occafioni We may venture 
to fay, our intereft is infeparable from your glory; and you 
cannot deliver up your ancient friends and benefaftors to the 
unjuft hatred of the Thebans, without eternal infamy ‘to 
yourfelves.” 

One would conclude, that thefe juft remonftrances Ihould 
have made fome impreffion on the Lacedaemonians; but 
they were biafed more by the anfwer the Thebans made, 
and which was expreffed in the moll haughty and bitter 
terms againft the Plataeans : and befides, they had brought 
their inftruftions from Lacedaemon. They ftood therefore 
to their firft queftion, “ Whether the Plataeans had done 
them any fervice fince the war?” and making them pafs 
one after another, as they feverally anfwered No, he was 
immediately butchered, and not one efcaped. About two 
hundred were killed in this manner; and twenty-five Athe¬ 
nians, who were among them, met with the fame unhappy 
fate. Their wives, who had been taken prifoners, were 
made Haves. The Thebans afterwards peopled their city 
with exiles from Megara and Plataea; but the year after they 
demolilhed it entirely. It was in this manner the Laced®, 
monians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages from the 
Thebans, facrificed the Plataeans to their animofity, ninety, 
three years after their firft alliance with the Athenians. 

A. M. e In the fixth year of the war of Peloponnefus, the plague 

3578- 

Aoti J* C* 

426, 

Sect. IV. Tke Athenians pojfefs themfelves of Pylus t AU 
are afterwards bejieged in it . The Spartans areJhut up it 
the little IJland of Spkafleria . Cleon makes himfelf Majlt) 
of it. Artaxerxes dies . 

THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 

I PASS over feveral particular incidents of the fucCeeA 
ing campaigns, which differ very little from one another 
the Lacedaemonians making regularly every year incurfiom 
into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponnefits: I like 1 

• Thueyd, L viii. p. 330 . 


broke out a new in Athens, and again fwept away greal 
numbers. 
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.#ife omit fome fieges in different places: f that of Pylus, a a, 
little city of Meffenia, only four * hundred furlongs from An 3 t 5 j 9 * c 
Lacedaemon* was one of the moft considerable. The Athe- 435. 
nians, headed by Demofthenes had taken that city, and for* 
tified themfelves very ftrongly in it; this was the feventh. 
year of the war. The\Lacedsemomans left Attica immedi¬ 
ately, in order to go and recover, if poflible, that place, and 
accordingly they attacked it both by feaand land. Brafidas, 
one of their leaders, Signalized himfelf here by the moft ex* 
traordinary a£ls of bravery. Oppofite to the city was a lit. 
tie ifland called Spha&eria, whence the befieged might be 
greatly annoyed, and the entrance of the harbour Ihut up. 

They therefore threw a chofen body of Lacedaemonians into 
it; making, in all, four hundred and twenty, exclufive of 
the Helots. A battle was fought at fea, in which the Athe* 
nians were viftorious, and accordingly erefled a trophy. 

They furrounded the ifland, and fet a guard in every part of 
it, to prevent any of the inhabitants from going out, or any 
provifions from being brought into them. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the magif- 
trate thought the affair of the utmoft importance, and there! 
fore came himfelf upon the fpot, in order that he might be 
better able to take the proper meafures; when concluding 
that it would be impoflible for him to fave thofe who were 
on the ifland, and that they at laft mull neceffarily be ftarved 
out, or be taken by fome other means, he propofed an ac¬ 
commodation. A fufpenfion of arms was concluded, in or¬ 
der to give the Lacedaemonians time to fend to Athens; 
but upon condition that in the mean time they fliould fur- 
render up all their galleys, and not attack the place either 
by fea or land, till the return of the ambafiadors: that if they 
complied with thefe conditions, the Athenians would permit 
them to carry provifions to thofe who were in the ifland, at 
the t rate of fo much for the matter, and half for the fer- 
vant; and that the whole fliould be done publicly, and in 
fight of both armies: that, on the other fide, the Athenians 

* Thucyd. 1 . iv. p. 253—280. Diod. I. xii. p. ita—114 

• Twenty Trench leagues. 

t For the matters, two Attic chmnicea of flour, making about four pounds 
tnd a half, two cotyles, or half pints of wine, and * piece of meat s with half 
tki* quantity for the fervants. 
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fliouldbe allowed to keep guard round the ifland, to prevent 
any thing from going in or out of it, but fhould not attack 
it in any manner ; that in cafe this agreement fhouid be in* 
fringed in the lead, the-truce would be broken ; otherwife, 
that it Ihould continue in full force, till the return of the 
ambafladors, whom the Athenians obliged themfelves, hv 
the articles, to convey backwards:and.forwards: and that 
then the Lacedaemonians fhould have their Clips reftored, 
in the fame condition in which they had been delivered up. 
Such were the articles of the treaty... The Lacedaemonians 


began to put it in execution, by furrendering,about three- 
{core Clips; after which they lent ariffiailacldrs to Athens. ■. 

. Being admitted to audience before, thepeople, they:began 
by faying, that they were;,come to the Athenians to fue 
for that peace, which tliey-themfelvcs were, a little before, 
in a condition to grant : that they now might acquire the 
gjofy of having reftored the,tranquillity ot all Greece, as 
the Lacedaemonians confented to tlieir being arbitrators in 
this treaty; that the danger to which their citizens were 
expofed in the ifland, had determined them to take fuch a 
Hep as could not but be very grating to the Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans ; however, that their affairs were far from being defpe- 
rate, and therefore, that now was the time to eftabljfh be¬ 


tween the two republics, a- firm ar)d foiid Iriendftiip; bc- 
caufe the affairs of both were ftill fluctuating, and fortune 
had not yet declared ablblutely in favour of either; that 
the gods frequently abandoned thofc whom fuccefs makes 
proud, by fhifting the fccne, and rendering them as unlor- 
tunate as they before had been happy : that they, ought to 
confidcr, that the fate of arms is very uncertain; and that 
the means to eltablifh a lading peace, is not to triumph over 
an enemy by opprefling him, but to agree to a reconcili¬ 
ation on juft and realonable terms: tor then, conquered by 
generofity, and not by violence, lus future thoughts being 
all employed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he is de¬ 
lighted, and thinks it his duty to obferve his engagements 
with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for termi¬ 
nating the war, by a peace, which would have been as glo¬ 
rious to* them, as advantageous to all Greece. But Cleon, 
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who‘had a great afcendant over the people, prevented its 
taking effeft. They therefore anfwered, by his advice, that 
thofe who were in the ifland fhould fir ft furrender at difcre- 
tion; and afterwards be carried to Athens, on the condi¬ 
tion of being fent back from it, as foon as the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians fhould have reftored the cities, &c. which the Athe¬ 
nians had been forced to give up by the laft treaty; and 
that thefe things being done, a firm and lading peace fhould 
be concluded. The Lacedaemonians demanded that depu¬ 
ties fhould be appointed, and that the Athenians fhould 
engage to ratify what they fhould conclude. But Cleon 
exclaimed againfl this propofal, and faid, it was plain they 
did not deal fairly, fince they would not tranfatt with the 
people, but with particular men, whom they might eafily 
bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they fhould 
do it immediately. The Lacedaemonians, finding there 
was no poffibility for them to treat with the people, without 
advifing with their allies, and that if any thing had been 
granted by them to their prejudice, they muff be refponfi- 
ble for it, went away without concluding any thing; fully 
perfuaded that they muft not expeft equitable treatment 
from the Athenians; in the prefent ftate of their affairs and 
difpofition from profperity. 

As foon as they were returned to Pylus, the fufpenfion 
ceafed: but when the Lacedaemonians came to demand 
back their fhips, the Athenians refufed to give them up, 
upon pretence that the treaty had been infringed in fome 
particulars of little confequence. The Lacedaemonians in¬ 
veighed ftrongly againfl: this rcfufal, as being a manifeft 
perfidy; and immediately prepared for war with greater 
vigour and animofity than before. A haughty carriage in 
fuccefs, and want of faith in the obfervation of treaties, 
never fail, at lafl, to involve a people in great calamities. 
This will appear by what follows. 

The Athenians continued to keep a ftrift guard round 
the ifland, to prevent any provifions from being brought into 
it, and hoped they fhould foon be able to ftarve out the 
inhabitants. But the Lacedaemonians engaged the whole 
country in their intereff by the views of gain, laying a 
heavy tax upon provifions, and giving fuch flaves their 

Vol. III. Q 
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freedom as ftiould run any into it. Provifions were there¬ 
fore now brought, (at the hazard of men’s lives) from all 
parts of Peloponnefus. There were even divers, who fwam 
from the coaft to the ifland, oppofite to the harbour, and 
drew after them goat-fkins filled with pounded linfeed, and 
poppies mixed with honey. 

Thofe who were befieged in Pylus were reduced to almoft 
the like extremities, being in want both of water and 
provifions. When advice was brought to Athens, that 
their countrymen, fo far from reducing the enemy by fa¬ 
mine, were themfelves almoft ftarved; it was feared, that at 
it would not be poffible for the fleet to fubfill during the 
winter, on a defert coaft which belonged to the enemy, nor 
to lie at anchor in fo dangerous a road, the ifland mull by 
that means be lefs fecurely guarded, which would give the 
prifoners an opportunity of efcaping. But the circumftance 
they chiefly dreaded was, left the Lacedaemonians, after 
their countrymen were once extricated from their danger, 
Ihould refufe to hearken to any conditions of peace; fothat 
they now repented their having refufed it when offered 
them. 

Cleon faw plainly that thefe complaints would terminate 
in him. He therefore began by afferting, that it was all a 
falfe report concerning the extreme want of provifions, to 
which the Athenians, both within and without Pylus, were 
(aid to be reduced. He next exclaimed, in prefence of 
the people, againft the fupinenefs and ina&ivity of the 
leaders who befieged the ifland, pretending, that were they 
to exert the leaft bravery, they might foon take the ifland; 
and that had he commanded, he would foon have taken 
it. Upon this he was immediately appointed to command 
the expedition ; Nicias, who was before elefted, refigning 
voluntarily that honour to him, either through weaknefs, 
for he was naturally timid, or out of a political view, in or- 
der that the ill fuccefs, which it was generally believed 
Cleon would meet with in this enterprise, might lofe him 
the favour of the people. But now Cleon was greatly for- 
prifed as well as embarraffed; for he did not expeft that 
the Athenians would take him at his word, he being a 
finer talker than foldier, and much more able with his 
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tongue than his fword. However, he defired leave to 
wave the honour they offered him, for which he alleged fe- 
yeral excufes; but finding that the more he declined the 
command, the more they prefTed him to accept it, he 
changed his note; and fupplying his want of courage with 
rhodomontade, he declared, before the whole affembly, 
with a firm and refolute air, that he would bring, in twenty 
days, thofe of the ifland prifoners, or lofe his life. The 
whole affembly, on hearing thofe words, fet up a laugh, 
for they knew the man, 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expe&ation of every 
body, .made good his words. He and Demofthenes (the 
other chief) landed in the ifland, attacked the enemy with 
great vigour, drove them from poft to poll, and gaining 
ground perpetually, at laft forced them to the extremity of 
the ifland. The Lacedaemonians had {formed a fort that 
was thought inacceffible. There they drew up in battle 
array, faced about to that fide only where they could be at¬ 
tacked, and defended themfelves like fo many lions- As 
the engagement had held the greateft part of the day, and 
the foldiers were opprefled with heat and wearinefs, and 
parched with thirft, the general of the Meflenians, dire&ing 
himfelf to Cleon and Demofthenes, faid, that all their ef¬ 
forts would be to no purpofe, unlefs they charged their 
enemy’s rear; and promifed, if they would give him but 
fome troops armed with miffive weapons, that he would 
endeavour to find a paflage. Accordingly, he and his fol¬ 
lowers climbed up certain fteep and craggy places which 
were not guarded, when coming down unperceived into 
the fort, he appeared on a fudden at the backs of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, which entirely damped their courage, and af¬ 
terwards completed their overthrow. They now made but 
a very feeble refiftance; and being opprefled with numbers, 
attacked on all fides, and deje&ed through fatigue and de- 

fpair,they began to give way: but the Athenians fcized on 
all the paffes, to cut off their retreat. Cleon and Demof¬ 
thenes, finding that (hould the battle continue, not a man 
of them would efcape, and being defirous of carrying them 
alive to Athens, they commanded their foldiers to defift ; 
and caufed proclamation to be made by a herald, for them 

Q* 
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16 lay down their arms and furrender at difcretion. At 
tliefe words, the greateft part lowered their fhields, and 
clapped their hands, in token of approbation. A kind of 
fit (petition of arms was agreed upon; and their commander 
defired leave might be granted him to difpatch a meffenger 
to the camp, to know the refolution of the generals. This 
was not allowed, but they called heralds from the coaft; 
and, after feveral mefiages, a Lacedaemonian advanced for¬ 
ward, &nd cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat 
with the enemy, provided they did not fubmit to difho- 
nourable terms. Upon this they held a conference; after 
which they furrendered at difcretion, and were kept till 
the next day. The Athenians then raifing a trophy, and 
refloring the Lacedaemonians their dead* embarked for their 
own country, after diftributing the priloners among the 
feveral (hips, and committing the guard of them to the cap¬ 
tain of the galleys. 

In this battle a hundred and twenty-eight Lacedaemo¬ 
nians fell, out of four hundred and twenty, which was their 
number at fir ft ; fo that there furvived not quite three hun¬ 
dred, a hundred and twenty of whom were Spartans, that 
is, inhabitants of the city of Sparta. The fiege of the 
illand (to compute from the beginning of it, including the 
time employed in the truce) had lafted threefcore and 
twelve days. They all now left Pylus ; and Cleon’s pro-' 
inife, though fo vain aiid rafh, was found literally true. 
But the mod furprifing circumflance was, the capitulation 
that had been made; for it was believed that the Lacedae¬ 
monians, fo far from furrendering their arms, would die 
[word in hand. 


Being come to Athens, they were ordered to remain pri- 
foners till a peace (hould be concluded, provided the La- 
ceda'inonians did not make any incurfions into their coun¬ 
try, for that then they (hould all be put to death. They 

left a garrifou in Pylus. The Meflenians of Naupaflus, 
who had formerly pollcfled it, lent thither the flower of 
their youth, who very much infefted the Lacedaemonians 
by their incurfions; and as thefe Meflenians fpokc the lan¬ 
guage of the country, they prevailed with a great number 

of Haves to join them. The Lacedemonians* dreading* 
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greater evil, fent feveral deputations to Athens, but to no 
purpofe; the Athenians being too much elated with their 
prosperity, and efpecially their late fuccefs, to lilten to 
any terms. 

f In the feventh year of the Peloponnefian war, Artax- 
erxes fent to the Lacedaemonians an ambaflador named Ar- 
taphernes, with a letter written in the A (Tyrian language, 
in which he faid, that he had received many embaffies from 
them, but the purport of them all differed fo widely, that 
he could not comprehend in any manner, what it was they 
requefted; that in this uncertainty, he had thought proper 
to fend a Perfian, to acquaint them that if they had any 
propofal to make, they fhould fend a perfon in whom they 
could confide along with him, from whom he might be ex. 
aftly informed in what they defined. This ambaflador, ar¬ 
riving at Eion on the river Strymon, in Thrace, was there 
taken prifoner, about the clofe of this year, by one of the 
admirals of the Athenian fleet, who fent him to Athens. 
He was treated with the utmoft civility andrefpeft; the 
Athenians being extremely defirous of recovering the fa. 
vour of the king his mailer, 

The year following, as foon as the feafon would per¬ 
mit, the Athenians put to fea, they fent the ambaflador 
back in one of their (hips at the public expence; and ap¬ 
pointed fome of their citizens to wait upon him to the 
court of Perfia, in quality of ambaffadors. Upon landing 
at Ephefus, they were informed that Artaxerxes was dqad; 
whereupon the Athenian ambaffadors, thinking it not ad- 
vifeable to proceed farther after this news, took leave of Ar- 
iaphernes, and returned to their own country. 

t Thtycyd. 1 . iv. p. 285, a86. 
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CHAP. I. 

T HIS chapter contains thirteen years of the Peloponne- 
fian war, to the nineteenth inclufively. 


Sect. I. The very Jhort Reigns of Xerxes IL and Sog- 
dianus . They are Jucceeded by Darius Nothus . He puts 
a flop to the Infurrt Elion of Egypt, and that of Media . 
He bejlows on Cyrus, his youngejl Son, thefupreme Com¬ 
mand of all Afia Minor • 


* A RTAXERXES died about the beginning of the a. M. 

forty-ninth year of his reign. Xerxes, who fuc- Al f t 57 ?‘ c 
ceeded him, was the only fon which the queen his wife 4*^ 
brought him: but he had feventeen others by his concu¬ 
bines, among whom was Sogdianus, (who is called Secondi- 
anus by Ctefias) Oc?hus and Arfitcs. Sogdianus, in concert A« M, 
with Pharnacias, one of Xerxes’s eunuchs, came infidioufly, j° ci 
one feftival day, to the new king, who, after drinking too 4»£ 
immoderately, was retired to his chamber, in order to give 
the fumes of the wine he had drank time to evaporate; 
where he killed him without any difficulty, after he had 
reigned but forty-five days; and was declared king in his 

Head. 


* Ctcf. c. Klvii—-lu Diod, 1 . *li« p. 115. 
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He was fcarce on the throne, but he put to death Bago- 

razus, the mod faithful of all his father’s eunuchs. It was 

* 

he who had been appointed to fuperintend the interment of 
Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes’s mother, who died 
the fame day with her royal confort. After having depofited 
the two bodies in the maufoleum where the kings of Perfia 
were interred, he found, at his return, Sogdianus on the 
throne, who did not receive him favourably, upon account 
of fome difference with him in the lifetime of his father. 
But the new king did not flop here: not long after he took 
an opportunity to quarrel with him, on fome trifling cir- 
cumflance relating to the obfequies of his father, and caufed 
him to be floned. 

By thefe two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of 
Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army and nobility, 
fo that he did not think himfelf fafe on a throne, to which 
he had forced his way by fuch horrid murders. He fuf. 
pefted. that his . brothers harboured the like defign; and 
Ochus, to whom.his father had left the government of Hyr~ 
cania, was the chief objefl: of his fufpicion. Accordingly 
he fent for him, with the intention of getting him murdered 
as Toon as he arrived. However Ochus, who faw through 
his defign, delayed coming upon various pretences; which 
he continued till he advanced at the head of a ftrong army, 
which he openly declared he would employ to revenge the 
death of his brother Xerxes. This declaration brought 
over to him a great number of the nobility, and feveral go¬ 
vernors of the provinces, they being jufily diffatisfied at 
Sogdianus’s cruelty and ill conduct. They put the tiara on 
Ochus’s head, and proclaimed him king. Sogdianus feeing 
himfelf abandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly 
in the flight defence he made to maintain his crown, as he 
had before been unjuft and barbarous in ufurping it. Con- 
trary to the advice of his beft friends, and the wifelt perfons 
who ftill adhered to him, he concluded a treaty with his bro¬ 
ther, who getting him into his hands, caufed him to be 
thrown into afhes, where he died a cruel death. c This was 
a kind of punifhment peculiar to the Perfi^ns, and exercifcd 
only on great criminals. One of the largcll towers was filled 

• Val. Mnx. 1 ix. c. a. 2 Maccab. c. xiii. 1. iii. 
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to a certain height with aflies. The criminal then was 
thrown headlong from the top of the tower into them; after 
which the aflies were, by a wheel, turned perpetually round 
him, till he was fuffocated. Thus this wicked prince loft 
his life and empire, which he enjoyed fix months and fifteen 
days. 

Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now faw himfelf pof- 
fefled of the empire. As foon as he was well fettled in it, he 
changed his name from Ochus to that of Darius. To dif- 
tinguifh him, hiftorians add the epithet No0©^, fignifying 
baltard. He reigned nineteen years. 

Arfites, feeing in what manner Sogdianus had fupplanted 
Xerxes, and had himfelf been dethroned by Ochus, medi¬ 
tated to ferve the latter in the fame manner. Though he 
was his brother by the father’s as well as the mother’s fide, 
he openly revolted againft him, and was aflifted in it by 
Artyphius, fon of Megabyzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we 
fhall always call Darius, fent Artafyrus, one of his generals, 
againft Artyphius ; and himfelf, at the head of another 
army., marched againft Arfites. Artyphius, with the Grecian 
troops in his pay, defeated twice the general fent againft him. 
But, engaging a third time, the Greeks were corrupted, and 
he himfelf was beat, and forced to furrender, upon his being 
flattered with hopes that a pardon would be granted him. 
The king would have had him put to death, but was diverted 
from that refolution by queen Paryfatis, Darius’s fifter and 
queen. Shealfowas the daughter of Artaxerxcs, but not 
by the fame mother as Darius : fhe was an intriguing artful 
woman, and the king her hulband was governed by her on 
mod occafions. The counfel flic now gave was perfidious 
to the laft degree. She advifed him to cxcrcife his clemen¬ 
cy towards Artyphius, and (how him kind ufage, in order 
that his brother might hope, when he heard of his treating 
a rebellious fervant with fo much generofity, that he himfelf 
fliould meet, at lead, with as mild treatment, and thereby be 
prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that when once 
he fliould have lei zed that prince, he might difpofc of hin^ 
and Artyphius as he pleafed. Darius followed her counfcl, 
which proved fuccefsful. Arfites being informed of the 
gentle ufage which Artyphius met with, concluded that, at 
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he was the king’s brother, he fhould confequently meet with 
Hill more indulgent treatment; and with this hope he con¬ 
cluded a treaty, and furrendered himfelf. Darius was very 
much inclined to fave his life: but Paryfatis, by inculcating 
to him, that he ought to punifh this rebel to fecure himfelf, 
at laft prevailed with him to put his brother to death* and ac¬ 
cordingly he was fuffocated in afhes with Artyphius. How¬ 
ever, Darius had a violent ftruggle with himfelf, before he 
could give orders for this facrifice; having a very tender 
affe&ion for his brother. He afterwards put fome other 
perfons to death, which executions did not procure him the 
tranquillity he had expefted from them; for his reign was 
afterwards difturbed with fuch violent commotions, that he 
enjoyed but little repofe. 

A. M* c One of the mofl dangerous commotions was occaGoned 
Ant 5 ^° c ky t ^ e rebellion of Pifuthnes, who, being governor of Ly- 
414. dia, wanted to throw off his allegiance to the PerGan em¬ 
pire, and make himfelf king in his province. What flattered 
him with the hopes of fucceeding in this attempt, was his 
having raifed a conGderable body of Grecian troops, under 
the command of Lycon the Athenian. Darius fent Tiffa- 
phernes againft this rebel, andgavfthim, with a conGderable 
army, the commiflion of governor of Lydia, of which he was 
to difpoffefs Pifuthnes. TifTaphernes, who was an artful 
man, and capable of afting in all charafters, found means 
of tampering with the Greeks under Pifuthnes; and, by dint 
of prefents and promifes, brought over the troops with their 
general to his party. Pifuthnes, who, by this defertion, was 
unable to carry on his deGgns, furrendered, upon his being 
flattered with the hopes of obtaining his pardon; but the in- 
flant he was brought before the king, he was fentenced to be 
fuffocated in afhes, and accordingly met with the fame fate 
as the reft of the rebels. But his death did not put an end to 
all troubles; f for Amorges his fon, with the remainder of 
his army, ftill oppofed TifTaphernes; and for two years laid 
wafte the maritime provinces of AGa Minor, till he at laft 
was taken by the Greeks of Peloponnefus, in lafus, a city pf 
Ionia, and delivered up by the inhabitants to TifTaphernes, 
who put him to death. 

' Clef. c. li. * f Thuayd, 1. ?»ii, p. $$4—567, $68, 
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* Darius was involved in frefh troubles by one of his eu¬ 
nuchs. This kind of officers had, for many years, in¬ 
grafted all power, in the court of Perfia; and we (hall find 
by the fequel of this hiftory, that they always governed abso¬ 
lutely in it. h We may know their chara&er, and the danger 
to which they expofe princes, by the pifture which Diode- 
fian, after he had refigned the empire, and reduced himfelf 
to a private ftation of life, drew of freemen, who had gained 
the like afcendant over the Roman emperors. “ Four or 
five perfons,” fays he, “who are clofely united, and refo- 
lutely determined to impofe on a prince, may do it very 
eafily. They never (how things to him but in fuch a light 
as they are fure will pleafe. They conceal whatever would 
contribute to enlighten him: and as they only beliege him 
continually, he cannot be informed of any thing but through 
their canal, and does nothing but what they think lit to 
fuggeft to him. Hence it is, that he bellows employments 
onthofe he ought to exclude from them; and, on the other 
fide, removes from offices fuch perfons as are moll worthy 
of filling them. In a word, the beft prince is often fold by 
thefe men, though he be ever fo vigilant, and even fufpi- 
cious of them.” Quid multa? Ut Diocletianus i'pje dictbat % 
bonus , cautus , optivius vcnditur imperator . 

In this manner was Darius’s court governed. Three eu- 
huchs had ufurped all power in it; * an infallible mark that 
a government is bad, and the prince of little merit. But 
one of thofe three eunuchs, whofe name was Artoxares, 
prefided over, and governed the reft. He had found Da¬ 
rius’s weak fide, by which he infinuated himfelf into his 
confidence. He had ftudied all his paffions, to know how 
to indulge them, and govern his prince by their means. He 
plunged him continually in pleafures and amufements, to 
engrofs his whole authority to himfelf. In fine, under the 
name and proteftion of queen Paryfatis, to whofe will and 
plcafure he was the moft devoted of flaves, he difpofed of all 
the affairs of the empire, and nothing was tranfafiled but by 
bis orders. Intoxicated by the fupreme authority which 

f Ctef. c. lii. h VopiT. in vit, Aurclian, Imper. 
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the favour of his fovereign gave him, he refolved to make 
himfelf king, inftead of being prime minifter; and accord, 
ingly formed a defign to get Darius out of the way, and af. 
terwards afcend the throne. However, his plot being dif- 
covered, he was feized and delivered up to Paryfatis, who 
J>ut him to a moll ignominious and cruel death. 

j But the greateft misfortune which happened in Darius’* 
reign was the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow 
fell out the fame year with Pifuthnes’s rebellion. But Darius 
could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. k The 
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Egyptians, weary of the Perfian government, flocked from 
all parts to Amyrtaeus of Sais, who at lafi was come .out of 
the fens where he had defended himfelf from the fuppreflion 
of the revolt of Inarus. The Perfians were driven out, and 
Amyrtams proclaimed king of Egypt, where he reigned Cx 
years. 

After having eftablifhed himfelf fecurely. on the throne, 
and entirely expelled the Perfians out of Egypt, he prepared 
to purfue them as far as Phoenicia, and had already con- 
certed meafures with the Arabians, to attack them in that 
country. News of this being brought the king of Perfia, 
he recalled the fleet which he had promiled the LacedsemOf 
mans, to employ it in the defence of his own dominions, 

W hi Iff Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt and 
Arabia, the Medes rebelled ; however they were defeated 
and reduced to their allegiance by force of arms. To punifh 
them for this revolt, their yoke (till then eafy enough) was 
made heavier : a fate that rebellious fubjefts always experi¬ 
ence, when the government, which they endeavoured to 
throw off, gains the upper hand. 

J Darius’s arms leem to have had the like fuccefs againft 
the Egyptians. Amyrueus dying after he had reigned fix 
years (he poflibly was killed in a battle) Herodotus obferves, 
it was by the alliftance of the Perfians that Paufiris, his fon, 
fuccecded him in the throne. To effefcf this, they mud 
cither have been mafters of Egypt, or their party the llrongeft 
in that kingdom. 

After having cruflicd the rebels in Media, and reftored 
the affairs of Egypt, to their former fituation, Darius gave 

t 

4 Euftb. in Chron, k Thucyd. 1. i. p. 72,73. 1 Herod. I. iii, c. 15* 
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Cyrus* the youngeft of his fons, the fupreme command of 
all the provinces of Alia Minor : an important commiflion, 
])Y which he commanded all the provincial governors in that 
part of the empire. 

I thought it neceflary to anticipate times, and draw toge¬ 
ther the fafts which relate to the kings ol Perlia; to pre¬ 
vent my being often obliged to interrupt the hiRory of the 
Greeks, to which I now return. 


Sect. II. The Athenians make themfelves Majlers of the 
ljland of Cythera . Expeditions of Brafidas into Thrace ; 
tie takes Amphipolis . Thucydides , the Hijlorian , is ba - 
n if led. A Battle is fought near Dtlium , where the Athe¬ 
nians are defeated . 


THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


T HE three or four campaigns, which followed the re- 
duftion of the fmall ifland of Sphafleria, were diltin- 
guilhed by very conliderable events. 

"The Athenians under Nicias took the little ifland of 
Cythera, fituated on the coalt of Lacedaemonia, near cape 
Malea, and from thence they in felled the whole country. 

0 Brafidas, on the other fide, marched towards Thrace. 
The Lacedaemonians were induced by more than one mo¬ 
tive to undertake this expedition ; imagining they Ihould 
oblige the Athenians, who had fallen upon them in their 
country, to divide their forces. The inhabitants of it in¬ 
vited them thither, and offered to pay the army. In fine, 
they were extremely glad to embrace that opportunity to rid 
themfelves of the Helots, whom they expetled to rife in re¬ 
bellion, from the taking q! Pylus. They had already made 
way with two thou fund ol them in a moll horrid manner. 
Upon the fpecious pretence of rewarding merit even in 
Haves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body of men, whofe 
courage they dreaded, they caufed proclamation to be made, 
that fuch of the Helots as had done the greatell fervice to 
the Hate, in the lalt campaigns, Ihould enter their names in 
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the public regifters, in order for their being made free, 
Accordingly two thoufand gave in their names. They were 
carried in proceffion through the temples, with chaplets of 
flowers on their heads, as if they were really to be fet at li. 
berty. After this ceremony they all difappeared, and were 
never heard of more. We have here an inftance in what 
manner an umbrageous policy and power, when filled with 
jealoufy and diftruft, excite men to the commiffion of the 
blackeft crimes, without fcrupling to make even religion 
itfelf, and the authority of the gods, fubfervient to their 
dark defigns. 

They therefore fent feven hundred Helots with Brafidas, 
whom they had appointed to head this enterprife. This 
general brought over feveral cities either by force or intel¬ 
ligence,and ftill more by his wifdom and moderation. The 
chief of thefe were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two 
colonies from Andros, p He alfo marched afterwards to- 
wards Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river Stry- 
mon. The inhabitants immediately difpatched a meffenger 
to * Thucydides the Athenian general, who was then in Tha- 
fus, a little ill and of the ^Egaean fea, half a day’s journey 
from Amphipolis. He inftantly fet fail with feven {hips 
that were near him, to fecure the place before Brafidai 
could feize it; or, at worft, to get into Eion, which lay 
very near Amphipolis. Brafidas, who was afraid of Thucy¬ 
dides, from his great credit in all that country, where he 
was pofleffed of fome gold mines, made all the difpatch 
imaginable to get thither before him; and offered fuch ad¬ 
vantageous conditions to the befieged, who did not expeft 
fuccours fo foon, that they furrendered. Thucydides ar¬ 
rived the fame evening at Eion ; and had he failed to coma 
that day, Brafidas would have taken poffeffion of it the next 
morning by day-break. Although Thucydides had made 
all imaginable difpatch, the Athenians however charged him 
with being the caufe of the taking of Amphipolis, and ac¬ 
cordingly banilhed him. 

The Athenians were greatly afflifiled at the lofs of that 
city, as well becaufe they drew great revenues from it, aud 

i Thucyd. 1 . iv. p. 320—324. 
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limber to build their fhips, as becaufe it was a kind of gate 
for entering Thrace. They were afraid that all their allies 
in that neighbourhood would revolt; efpecially as Brafi* 
das difcovered great moderation and juftice, and continually 
gave out, that he came with no other view but to free the 
country. He declared to the feveral nations that, at his 
leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, in prefence of the ma- 
giftrates, to leave all thofe the enjoyment of their liberties 
who would conclude an alliance with him; and that he 
ought to be confidered as the moft abandoned of men, 
Ihould he employ oaths to enfnare their credulity. “ For/* 
according to Brafidas, " a fraud cloaked with a fpecious 
pretence, refle&s infinitely greater difhonour on perfons in 
high ftations, than open violence; becaufe the latter is the 
effeft of the power which fortune has put into our hands; 
and the former is founded wholly on perfidy, which is the 
peftof fociety. Now I,” faid he, “ fhould do a great differ- 
vice to my country, befides difhonouring it eternally, if, by 
procuring it fome flight advantages, I fhould ruin the repu¬ 
tation it enjoys, of being juft and faithful to its promifes; 
which renders it much more powerful than all its forces 
united together, becaufe it acquires it the efteem and con¬ 
fidence of other Hates.” Upon fuch noble and equitable 
principles as thefe Brafidas always formed his conduft; 
believing, that the flrongeft bulwark of a nation is juftice, 
moderation, integrity, and the firm perfuafion which their 
neighbours and allies entertain, that they are not fo bafe as 
to harbour a defign to ufurp their dominions, or deprive 
them of their liberty. By this conduft he brought over a 
great number of the enemy’s allies. 

q The Athenians, under the command of Demofthenes 
and Hippocrates, had entered Bceotia, cxpe&ing that feve¬ 
ral cities would join them the moment they fhould appear. 
The Thebans marched out to meet them near Delium. 
A confiderable engagement enfued, in which the Athenians 
were defeated and put to flight. r Socrates was in this bat¬ 
tle; and Laches, who accompanied that great man in it, 
gives the following teftimony of him in Plato; that had the 

*Thucyd. 1 . iv. p, 311—319. 
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reft of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Athe* 
nians would not have fuftained fo great a lofs before De. 
lium. He was borne away by the crowds who fled, and 
was on foot; Alcibiades, who was on horfeback, when he; 
faw him, rode up to him, and did not ftir from him, but 
defended him with the utmoft bravery from the enemy 
who were purfuing him. 

After the battle, the viflors befieged the city. Among 
other engines employed by them to batter it, they ufed one 
of a very extraordinary kind. This was a long piece of 
timber, cut into two parts, and afterwards made hollow and 
joined again, fo that its Ihape refembled very much that 
of a flute. At one of the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to 
which a cauldron hung; fo that by blowing a large pair 
of bellows at the other end of the piece of timber, the wind 
being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a great fire, 
with pitch and brimftone, that lay in the cauldron. This 
engine being carried on carts as far as the rampart, to 
that part where it was lined with flakes and fafcines, threw 
out fo great a flame, that the rampart being immediately 
abandoned and the palifades burnt, the city was eafily 
taken. 


Sect. III. A twelve Month's Truce is agreed upon between 
the two States . Cleon and Brajidas die . A Treaty of 
Peace for fifty Years concluded between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians . 


NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OF THB 

WAR. 
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ir PHE lofles and advantages on both Tides were pretty 
JL equal; and the two nations began to grow weary of 
a war, which put them to great expence, and did not procure 
them any real advantage. A truce for a year was therefore 
concluded between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 
The former refolved on it, in order to check the progrefs of 
Brafidas’s conqucfts; to fecure their cities and fortrelTcs, 
and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in cafe they 
judged it would be of advantage to them. The latter were 
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induced to it, in order that, by the fweets of repofe, peace 
might become dcfirable to their enemy; and to get out of 
their hands fuch of their citizens as the Athenians had 
taken prifoncrs in the ifland of Sphafteria; and which they 
could never cxpe£l to do, if Brafidas extended his conquers 
farther. The news of this accommodation fenfibly afflifted 
Brafidas, as it flopped him in the midfl of his career, and dif- 
concerted all his projeSs. He could not even prevail with 
hinifelf to abandon the city of Scione, which he had taken 
two days before, but without knowing that a truce was con¬ 
cluded. He went ftill farther; and did not fcruple to take 
Mende, a little city not far from Scione, that furrendered to 
him as the former had done, which was a direft violation of 
the treaty : but Brafidas pretended he had other infra&ions 
to objeft to the Athenians. 

. It will naturally be fuppofed,that they were far from being 
pleafed with this conduct of Brafidas. Cleon, in all public 
affemblies, was for ever inflaming the minds of the Athe¬ 
nians, and blowing up the fire of war. 1 His great fuccefs in 
the expedition of Spha&eria had rajfed his credit infinitely 
with the people: he now was grown infupportably proud, 
and his audacioufnefs was not to be reftrained. He had a 
vehement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, 
which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not fo 
much by the flrength of his arguments as by the boldnefs 
and fire of his fiyic and utterance. It was Cleon who fir ft 
fet the example of bawling in affemblies, where the greateft 
decorum and moderation had till then been observed of 
throwing his robe behind him, to give him the more liberty 
to difplay his arms; of flliking his thigh; and of running up 
and down the roftra whillt he was making his fpecch. In a 
word, he firlt introduced among the orators, and all thofe 
who were in public employments an ungovernable licen- 
tioufnefs, and a conLcmpt of decency ; a licentioufncfs and 
contempt which foon introduced terrible irregularities and 
confufion in public affairs. 

“Thus two men, each on his own fide, oppofed the tran¬ 
quillity of Greece, and railed, but in a very different way, 
an invincible obftacle to its peace. Thefe were Cleon and 
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Brafidas. The former, becaufe the war fcrccned his viccte 
and malverfations; and the latter, becaufe it added a new 
luflre to his virtues. And indeed it gave Cleon an opportu¬ 
nity of committing enormous oppreflions, and Brafidas of 
performing great and noble aftions. But their death* which 
happened about the fame time* made way for a new accom- 
liiodation. 

* The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command the 
Ai»u C.troops which were to dppofe Brafidas, and reduce thole 

cities that had revolted from their allegiance^ The Athenians 
were folicitous for none of them fo much as Amphipolis j 
and Brafidas threw himfelf into that city, in order to defend 
it. Cleon had written to Ferdiccas* kingof Macedonia, and 
to the king of the Odomantcs* to furnifh him with as many 
troops as poflible, and with the utmoft expedition. He wait* 
ed for them, and had refolved not to march immediately to¬ 
wards the enemy; but finding his foldiers* who had follow¬ 
ed him involuntarily and with regret, grow weary of 
continuing fo long ina&ive, and begin to compare his cow¬ 
ardice and inexperience with the ability and valour of Brafi¬ 
das, he could no longer bear their contempt and murmurs: 
and imagining himfelf a great captain by his taking Sphac. 
teria, he now fancied the fame good fortune would attend 
him at Amphipolis. He therefore approached it, as he fa id; 
to take a view of the place, and till fucli time as all his 
forces {hould be come up; not that he thought he wanted 
them for carrying that city, or that lie doubted, in any man* 
her, his fuccefs (for he was perfuaded that no one would 
dare to oppofe him) hut only to enable him to invelt the 
place on all (ides, and afterwards to take it by (form. Ac¬ 
cordingly he encamped before Amphipolis; when viewing 
Very leifurely its fifuation, he fondly fuppofed that it would 
be in his power to reliie whenever he plcafed, without 
drawing the fword; for not a man came out or appeared on 
(he walls; and all the gates of the city were kept (hut, fo 
that Cleon began to repent his not having brought the 
engines, imagining that he wanted only thefe to make him* 
fell mailer of the city. Brafidas, who was pcrfcfclly well ac> 
quainted with Cleon’s difpofition and character, llndioullv 

* Thucyd. I. iii. p. — 05 1 - XJiod. J. xii. p. 121, W2 2t 
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aflefted an air of fear and referve, to increafe his temerity 
and the good opinion he had of hirnfelf: befides, he knew 
that Cleon had brought with him the flower of the Athenian 
forces, and the choiceft troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. 
Accordingly Cleon, defpifing an enemy who did not dare 
to appear before him, but fhut hirnfelf up, in a cowardly 
manner, in the city, went boldly from place to place, with¬ 
out precaution or obferving any difcipline among his fol* 
diers. Brafidas, whofe intention was to attack him on a fud* 
den before all his forces fhould be come up, thought this the 
critical jundure. He had concerted proper meafures, and 
given the orders neceffary. Accordingly he made a fudden 
{ally on the Athenians, which furprifed and difconcerted 
them exceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew off 
from the main body and fled. Brafidas then turned the 
whole force of his arms againft the right wing, which gave 
him a warm reception. Here he was wounded and dis¬ 
abled, upon which his foldiers carried him off, unperceived 
by the Athenians. As for Cleon, not having refolved to 
fight, he fled, and was killed by a foldier, who happened 
to meet him. The troops he commanded defended them- 
felves for fome time, and fuftained two or three attacks 
without giving ground, but at lafl they were univerfally 
broke and routed. Brafidas was then carried into the city, 
where he furvived his vittory but a few moments. 

The whole army being returned from the purfuit, /trip¬ 
ped the dead, and afterwards fet up a trophy. After which all 
the allies under arms' folemnized the funeral obfequies of 
Brafidas, in a public manner; and the inhabitants of Am- 
phipolis celebrated funeral honours every year to his me¬ 
mory, as to a hero, with games, combats, and facrifices. 
They confidered him as their founder; and to fecure this 
title the better to him, they demolillied all the monuments of 
him* who had really been fo; fo that they might not ap¬ 
pear to owe their eltablifhment to an Athenian, and at the 
fame time make their court to the Lacedaemonians, on 
whom they depended wholly for their fecurity. The Athe¬ 
nians, after having carried off, with the con font of the vic- 

* Agnon the Athenian. 
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tors* their dead, returned to Athens, during which thfe Lac£« 
daemonians fettled the affairs of Amphipolis. 

y A faying is afcribed to the mother of Brafidas* which 
ftrongly intimates the Spartan chara&er. As fome per fon 9- 
were applauding, in her prefence, the fine qualities and 
exalted aftions of her fon, and declared him fuperior to all 
other generals: “ You are miftaken,” faysfhe, “my fon was 
a valiant man, but Sparta has many citizens braver than he.” 
A mother’s generofity, in thus preferring the glory of the 
flate to that of her fon,- was admired, and did not go unre¬ 
warded ; for the Ephori paid her public honours. 

2 After this lalt engagement, in which the two perfons 
who were the greateft obffacles to their peace, loft their lives, 
both nations feemed more inclined to an accommodation, 
and the war was fufpended in a manner on both fides. The 
Athenians, from the lofs of the battles of Delium and Am¬ 
phipolis, which had very much brought down their liaugliti- 
nefs, were undeceived with regard to the opinion they had 
hitherto entertained of their own ftrength, which had made 
them refufe the advantageous offers of their enemies. Be- 
fides, they were afraid of the revolt of their allies, who being 
difeouraged by their Ioffes, might thereby be induced to 
abandon them, as feveral had already done. Thefe reflec¬ 
tions made them ftrongly repent their not having conclud¬ 
ed a treaty, after the advantages they had gained at Pylus. 
The Lacedaemonians, on the other fide, no longer flattered 
themfelves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Atheni¬ 
ans by laying walle their country; and were belides dejeft- 
ed and terrified by their lofs in the illand, the greateft they 
had ever fuftained. They alfo confidercd, that their coun¬ 
try was depopulated by the garrifon of Pylus and Cythcraj 
that their flaves deferted; and they had reafon to dread a 
more confiderable revolt; and that as the truce they had 
concluded with the inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, 
they had reafon to be apprehenfive of being abandoned by 
fome of their allies of Pcloponnefus, as they accordingly 
were. Thefe feveral motives, enforced by the defire they 
had of recovering the prifoners, the greateft part of whom 

y Plod. 1. mu p. taa. * Thucyd, l. v. p. 351 — 354- 
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were the moil confiderable citizens of Sparta, made them 
defire a peace. 

Thofe who were mod folicitous for having it concluded, 
and whofe intereft it was chiefly to wifh it, were the chiefs of 
the two Rates, viz . Pliftonax, king of Laccdaemonia, and 
Nicias, general of the Athenians. The former was lately 
returned from banifhment, to which he had been fentenced, 
on account of his being fufpefted to have received a bribe, 
in order to draw off his troops from the Athenian territo¬ 
ries; and to this precipitate retreat was aferibed feveraj 
misfortunes which followed after it. He alfo was charged 
with having corrupted, by gifts, the prieftefs of Delphos, 
who had commanded the Spartans, in the name of the god, 
to recal him from his exile. Pliftonax was therefore defirous 
of peace, in order to put an end to the reproaches, which, on 
account of the perpetual calamities of the war, were daily 
revived. As for Nicias, the mod fortunate general of his 
age, he was afraid left fome unhappy accident fhould eclipfe 
his glory; and he wifhed to enjoy the fruits of peace in eafe 
and tranquillity, and that his country might poflefs the fame 
happinefs. 

a Both Rates began by agreeing to a fufpenfion of arms 
far twelve months, during which, being every day toge¬ 
ther, and tailing the fweets of fecurity and repefe, and the 
pleafure of correfponding with their friends and with fo¬ 
reigners, they grew paflionately defirous of leading an eafy, 
pndifturbed life, remote from the alarms of war, and the hor¬ 
rors of blood and daughter. They heard, with the utmoft 
demonftrations of joy, the cliorulfrs of their tragediesjing, 

“May fpiders henceforward weave their cobwebs on our 
lances and fhields! ” And they remembered, with pleafure, 
him who laid, “ Thofe who llcep in the arms of peace, do 
not flart from it at the found of the trumpet; and nothing 
interrupts their {lumbers hut the peaceful crowing of the 
cock.” 

b Thc whole winter was fpent in conferences and inter- a. \r. 
views, in which each party propofed their rights and pro- 
lenfions. At lafl, a peace was concluded and ratified for ^ 

» Thwcyd. 1 . v. p. 354 * plur - > n Nic - P* 5 * 9 ' 

JJiod. 1* xiii. p. 1S2. 
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fifty years; one of the chief articles of which was, that they 
fhould reciprocally reftore the prifoners on each fide. This 
treaty was concluded ten years and fome days from the firlt 
declaration of the war. The Boeotians and Corinthians 
were exceedingly difgufted at it, and for that reafon ufed 
their utmofl endeavours to excite frefh troubles. c ButNi- 
cias perfuaded the Athenians and Lacedaemonians to give 
the laft hand to this peace, by concluding an alliance offen- 
five and defenfive, which would render them more formida¬ 
ble to thofewho fhould defireto break with them, and more 
affured with regard to each other. The Athenians, in con- 
fequence of this treaty, at laft reftored the prifoners they had 
taken intheifland of SphaCleria. 

Sect. IV. Alcibiades begins to appear . His Character. 
He oppofes Nicias in every Thing , and breaks the Treaty 
he had concluded . The Banijhment of Hyperbolus puts 
an End to the Ojlracifm . 

TWELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

d LCIBIADES began now to advance himfelf in the 

ftate, and appear in the public afiemblies. Socrates 
had attached himfelf to him for many years, and adorned 
his mind with a great variety of the nobleft erudition. 

The ftrifl intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates is 
one of themoft remarkable circumftances in his life. This 
philofopher, obferving excellent natural qualities in him* 
which were greatly heightened by the beauty of his perfon, 
bellowed incredible pains in cultivating fo valuable a plant, 
left, being neglcfded, it fhould wither as it grew, and abfo- 
lutely degenerate. And indeed Alcibiades was expofed to 
numberlefs dangers: the greatnefs of his extraction, his vail 
riches, the authority of his family, the credit of his guar¬ 
dians, his perfonal talents, his exquifite beauty, and, Hill 
more than thele, the flattery and complaifance of all who ap¬ 
proached him. One would have concluded, lays Plutarch, 
that fortune had furrounded and inverted him with all thef'e 
pretended advantages as with fo many ramparts and huh 

* Thucyd, 1 . v. p. 358, 359. * PJut, in Alcib. p. 192, 194, 
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warks, to render him inacceflible and invulnerable to all the 
darts of philofophy; thofe falutary darts which llrike to the 
very heart, and leave in it the ftrongeft incitements to vir^ 
tue and folid glory- But thofe very obftacles redoubled the 
zeal of Socrates. 

Notwithftanding the ftrong endeavours that were ufed 
to divert this young Athenian from a correfpondcncc which 
alone was capable of fecuringhim from fo many fnares, he 
devoted himfelf entirely to it. As he had abundance of 
wit, he was fully fenfible of Socrates’s extraordinary merit; 
and could not refill the charms of his fweetly-infinuating 
eloquence, which, at that time, had a greater afeendant over 
him than the allurements of pleafure. He was fo zealous ^ 
difciple of that great mailer, that he followed him wherever 
he went, took the utmoft delight in his convcrfation, was 
extremely well pleafed with his principles, received his in- 
ftruftions, and even his reprimands, with wonderful doci¬ 
lity, and would be fo moved with his difeourfes, as even 
to (hed tears and abhor himfelf; fo weighty was the force 
of truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in fo ugly and odious 
a light did he expofe the vices to which Alcibjades aban¬ 
doned himfelf. 

Alcibiades, in thofe moments when he liftcued to Socrates, 
differed fo much from himfell, that he appeared quite an¬ 
other man. However, his headftrong, fiery temper, and his 
natural fondnefs for pleafure, which was heightened and 
inflamed by the difeourfes and advice of young people, foon 
plunged him into his former irregularities, and tore him, as 
it were, from his mailer, who was obliged to run after him as 
after a Have who had efcapcd. This vicifiitude of flights and 
returns of virtuous refolutions, and relapfes into vice, conti¬ 
nued a long time; but Hill Socrates was not difgufied by his 
levity, and always flattered himfelf with the hope of bringing 
him back to his duty. And hence certainly arofe the ftrong 
mixture of good and evil which always appeared in his con- 
du£l; the inltruttions which his mailer had given him, fome- 
times prevailing; and, at other times, the fire of his pafiions 
hurrying him, in a manner, again 11 his own will, intp things 
ol.a quite oppofite nature. 
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This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, did 
notpafs uncenfured. Butfome perfons* ol great learning 
pretend, that thefe cenfures and fufpicions, when duly ex¬ 
amined, quite difappear; and that they ought to be confider- 
ed as the effeft of the malice of the enemies of both. Plato, 
in one of his dialogues, gives us a converfation between 
Socrates and Alcibiades, by which the genius and cliarafrer 
of the latter may be known, who hencetorward will have a 
very great fliare in the affairs of the republic of Athens. I 
fhall make a very fhort extraft from it in this place, which I 
hope will not difpleafemy readers. 

c In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced converfing with 
Alcibiades, who, at that time, was under the guardianlhip of 
Pericles. He was then very young, and had been educated 
like the reft of the Athenians; that is, he had been taught 
polite literature, and to play on inftruments, and had praftif- 
ed wreftlingand other bodily exercifes. It does not appear 
that Pericles had hitherto taken much pains in Alcibiades’s 
education, (a fault too common in the greatefl men) fince he 
had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, a Thracian, a 
man far advanced in years, and who, of all Pericles’s Haves, 
both from his turn of mind and age, was the leaft qualified 
to educate this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates tpld 
, Alcibiades, that fliould he compare him with the youths of 
Lacedaemonia, who difplayed a fpirit of valour, a greatnefs 
of foul, a ftrong defire of glory, a love of labour, attended 
with gentlcncfs, modefty, temperance, and a pci fed obedi¬ 
ence to the laws and difcipline of Sparta, he would f'eem a 
mere child to them. .Neverihelcfs, his high birth, his riches, 
the great families he was related to, and the authority ol liis 
guardian, all thefe things had eonfpired to make him ex¬ 
ceedingly vain and haughty, lie was full of eileem for 
himfclf, and ol contempt for all others, lie was preparing 
to enter upon the adminiflration of the public affairs, and 
promiled himfclf no lefs than to ccliple entirely thegluiy 
ol Pericles, and to attack the king ol Peilia even upon his 

e Plut. in Alcib. I. 

* Abbe Krngiiicr juflifics Socrates in one of his dilTcrtaticiic. Mt>j 
A ..idem , oj licit: j Lett i'oin. iv. p. g; 2. 
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throne. Socrates feeing him going to mount the roflra, in 
order to give the people fome advice relating to the public 
affairs, demonflrates to him, by various queflions, and by 
Alcibiades’s anfwers, that he is quite ignorant of the affairs 
about which he is going to fpeak, as lie had never fltidied 
them himfelf, nor been informed in them by others. After 
making Alcibiades confcfs this, he paints, in the ftrongeft 
colours, the abfurdity of his conduft, and makes him fully 
fenfible of it. What, fays Socrates, would Ameftris (the 
mother of Artaxerxes, who then reigned in Perfia) fay, were 

• O / J 

fhe to hear, that there is a man now in Athens meditating 

9 r 7 

war againfl her fon, and even intends to dethrone him ? She 
doubtlefs would fi^ppofe him to be fome veteran general, a 
man of intrepid courage, of great wifdom, and the moll con- 
fummate experience; that he is able to raife a mighty army, 
and march it wherever he pleafes; and, at the fame time, 
that he has long before taken the proper mcafures for putting 
fo vaft a defign in execution. But were fhe to hear that there 
are none of thefe circumftances, and that the perfon in quef- 
tion is not twenty years old ; that he is utterly ignorant of 
public affairs; has not the leafl knowledge of war, and no 
credit with the citizens or allies; would it be poflible for her 
to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance of Rich 
anenteprife? This neverthelefs, fays Socrates, (directing 
himfelf to Alcibiades) is your pifture; and unhappily refem- 
bles mo ft of thofe who thrufl thcmfelvcs into the public 
employments. Socrates however excepts Pericles on this 
occafion; his folid merit and exalted reputation being ac¬ 
quired by his clofe finely, during a long courfc of years, of 
every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying 
him for public employments. Alcibiades could not deny 
that this was his cafe; he was afhamed of his conduft, and 
blufhing to fee himfelf fo void of merit, lie afks how lie 
tnufl aft for the attainment of it. Socrates, being unwilling 
to difeourage his pupil, tells him, that as he is fo young, 
thefe evils might be remedied, and afterwards continually 
gave him the wifeft counfcls. Me had entire lcifure to im¬ 
prove from them; as upwards of twenty years paffed be¬ 
tween this converfation, and his engaging in public affairs. 
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Alcibiades was of a convertible genius, that would take 
any imprefllon which the difference of times and circunu 
ftances might require, Hill veering cither to good or evil, with 
the fame iacility and ardour; and fhifting almoft in an inflaut 
from one extreme to its oppofite, fo that people applied to- 
him what Homer obferves of the land of Egypt, “ That it 
produces a great number of very excellent medicinal drugs, 
and, at the fame time, as many poifons.” f It might be faid 
of Alcibiades, that he was not one fingle man, but (if fo bold 
an expreffion might be ufed) a compound of feveral men; 
either ferious or gay; auftere or affable; an imperious mailer, 
ora grovelling flave; a friend to virtue at)d the virtuous, or 
abandoned to vice and vicious men; capable of fupporting 
the mod painful fatigues and toils, or infatiably defirous of 
voluptuous delights. 

8 His irregularities and diffolute conduft were become the 
talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades would very willingly 
have put a flop to thefe reports, but without changing his 
courfe of life, as appears from a faying of his. He had a 
very handfome dog, of a prodigious fize, which had coll 
him threefcore and ten minae*, or three thoufand five hun¬ 
dred French livres. By this we find that a fondnefs for dogs 
was of great antiquity. Alcibiades caufed his tail, which 
was the greatefl beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His 
friends cenfured him very much on that account, and faid, 
that the whole city blamed him very much for fpoiling the 
beauty of fo handfome a creature. “ This is the very thing 
I want,” replied Alcibiades with a fmile. “ I would have 
the Athenians difeourfe about what I have done to my dog, 
that they may not entertain thcmfelves with faying woife 
things of me.” 

h Among the various paffions that were difeovered in him, 
the ftrongcil and moil prevailing was a haughty turn of 
mind, which would force all things to fubmit to it, and could 
not bear a fuperior, or even an equal. Although his birth 

{ Qjumvh homhemfecum atlulit ad nos* Juvenal. 

« Plut. in Alcib. p. 195 

11 To ^t>.ovf(iiav to \ i iXorriurav. Plut. In Alcib. p. 195, 196. 

* About 160I. Rolling. The Attic inina was worth a hundred drachma 
and the drachma ten pence, french money. 
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and uncommon talents fmoothed the way to his attaining the 
higheft employments in the republic; there was nothing 
however to which he was lb fond of owing the credit and 
authority he wanted to gain over the people, as to the force 
of his eloquence, and the perfuafive grace of his orations. 

To this his intimacy with Socrates might be of great fervice. 

* Alcibiades, with fuch a call of mind as we have here de- A. m. 
fcribed, was not born for repofe, and had fet every engine An 35 ^* c 
at work to traverfe the treaty lately concluded between the 420. 
two Rates; but not fucceeding in his attempt, he endeavour¬ 
ed to prevent its taking efleft:. He was difgufted at the 
Lacedaemonians, becaufe they dire&ed themfelves only to 
Nicias, of whom they had a very high opinion; and, on the 
contrary, feemed to take no manner of notice of him, though 
his anceftors had enjoyed the rights of hofpitality among 
them. 

The firft thing he did to infringe the peace was this; hav¬ 
ing been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an 
opportunity to break with the Spartans, whom they equally 
hated and feared, he flattered them fee ret ly with the hopes 
that the Athenians would fuccour them, by fuggefling to' 
them that the!y were ready to break a peace which was no 
way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedaemonians were not very careful to 
obferve the feveral conditions of it religioufly, having coi*- 
cluded an alliance with the Boeotians, in direfl: oppofition to 
the defign and tenor of the treaty; and having furrendered 
up the fort of Panaflon to the Athenians, not fortified and 
in the condition it was in at the concluding of the treaty, as 
they had ftipulated to do, but quite difmantled. Alcibiades, 
obferving the Athenians to be extremely exafperated at this 
breach of faith, did his utmoft to widen the difference; and 
taking this opportunity to embarrafs Nicias, he made him 
odious to the people, by caufing them to entertain a fufpicion 
of his being too flrongly attached to the Lacedaemonians; 
and by charging him with crimes which were not altogether 
improbable, though they were abfolutely falfe. 

This new attack quite difeoncerted Nicias; but happily 
for him there arrived, at that very inftant, ambafladors from 

*Thucyd« 1 , v. p. 368—378, Plat, in Alcib. p. 197, 198. 
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Lacedtemonia, who were invefted with full powers to put an 
end to all the divifions. Being introduced into the council 
or fenate, they fet forth their complaints, and made their 
demands, which every one of the members thought very juft 
and reafonable. The people were to give them audience 
the next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would fuc- 
cced with them, ufed his utmoft endeavours to engage the 
ambafladors in a conference with him. He reprefented to 
them, that the council always behaved with the utmoft mode¬ 
ration and humanity to thofe who addrefted them; but that 
the people were haughty and extravagant in their preten¬ 
tions; that fhould the ambafladors mention full powers, they 
(the people) would not fail to take advantage ot this circum- 
ftance, and oblige them to agree to whatever they fhould 
take it into their heads to afk. He concluded with alluring 
them, that he would affift them with all his credit, in order 
to get Pylus reftored to them; to prevent the alliance with 
the people of Argos, and to get that with them renewed: and 
he confirmed all thefe promifes with an oath. The ambaf- 
fadors were extremely well pleafed with this conference, and 
greatly admired the profound policy and vaft abilities of 
Alcibiades, whom they looked upon as an extraordinary 
man; and, indeed, they were not miflaken in their conjee* 
ture. 

On the morrow, the people being afTembled, the ambafla- 
dors were introduced. Alcibiades afked them, in the mildeft 
terms, the fubjeH of their embafly, and the purport of the 
powers with which they were invefted. They immediately 
anfwered, that they were come to propofe an accommoda¬ 
tion, but were not impowered to conclude any thing. Thefe 
words were no fooner fpoke, but Alcibiades exclaims againlt 
them; declares them to be treacherous knaves; calls upon 
the council as witnefs to the fpeech they had made the night 
before; and defires the people not to believe or hear men 
who fo imprudently advanced falfehoods, and fpoke and 
prevaricated fo unaccountably, as to fay one thing one day, 
and the very reverie the next. 

Words could never exprefs the furprife and confufion 
with which the ambafladors were feized, who, gazing wildly 
on one another, could not believe either their eyes or cars. 
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Jtficias, who did not know the treacherous ft rat a gem of Alci- 
biades, could not conceive the motive of this change, and 
tortured his brain to no purpofe to find out the reafon of it 
The people were that moment going to fend for the ambaffa- 
dors of Argos, in order to conclude the league with them; 
when a great earthquake came to the afliftance of Nicias, 
and broke up the alfembly. It was with the utmoft difficulty 
he prevailed fo far, in that of next day, as to have a ftop put 
to the proceedings, till fuch time as ambaffadors jfhould be 
fentto Lacedaemon. Nicias was appointed to head them; 
but they returned without having done the leaft good. The 
Athenians then repented very much their having delivered 
up, at his perfuafion, the prisoners they had taken in the 
ifland, and who were ielated to the greateft families in 
Sparta. However, though the people were highly exafpe- 
rated at Nicias, they did not proceed to any excefles againft: 
him, but only appointed Alcibiades their general; made a 
league with the inhabitants of Matinea and Elis, who had 
quitted the party of the Lacedaemonians, in which the Ar- 
giveswere included, and fent troops to Pylus, to lay wafte 
Laconia. In this manner they again involved themfelves 
in the war which they were fo lately defirous of avoiding. 

k Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, adds: 
“ No one can approve the methods he employed to fuccecd 
in his defign; however, it was a mafterflroke, to difunite 
and (hake almoft every part of Pcloponnefus in this manner, 
and raife up, in one day, fo many enemies againft the Lace¬ 
daemonians.” In my opinion, this is too foft a cenfure of fo 
kuavifh and perfidious an atlion, which, how fucccfsful 
foever it might have been, was, notwithftanding, horrid in 
itfelf, and of a nature never to be fufficiently detefted. 

1 There was in Athens a citizen, Hyperbolus by name, 
a very wicked man, whom the comic poets generally made 
the objeft of their raillery and inve&ives.' He was hardened 
in evil, and become infenfible to infamy, by renouncing alj 
fentiments of honour, which could only be the effc£i of a 
foul abandoned entirely to vice. ITyperbolus was not agree¬ 
able to any one; and yet the people made ufe of him to hum* 

k In Alcib. p. 198. 

1 Plut. in Alcib. p. 196, 197. In Nic. p. 530, 531. 
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ble thofe in high Rations, and involve them in difficulties. 
Two citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, engrofled, at that time, 
all the authority in Athens. The diffolute life of the lattef 
Chocked the Athenians, who befides dreaded his audacity and 
haughtinefs. On the other fide, Nicias, by always oppofing, 
without the leaft referve, their unjuft defires; and by oblig, 
ing them to take the moft ufeful meafures, was become very 
odious to them. One would have imagined, that as the 
people were thus alienated from both, they would not have 
failed to put the oftracifm in force againft one of them. Of 
the two parties which prevailed at that time in the city, one 
which confifted of the young men who were eager for war, 
the other of the old men who were defirous of peace; the 
former endeavoured to procure the banifhment of Nicias, 
and the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whofe only 
merit was in impudence, in hopes of fucceeding whichfo- 
ever of them fhould be removed, declared openly againft 
them, and was eternally exafperating the people againft both. 
However, the two fa&ions being afterwards reconciled, he 
himfelf was bamfhed by (and put an end to) the oftracifm, 
which feemed to have been demeaned, in being employed 
againft a man of fo bafe a charafrer; lor hitherto there was 
a kind of honour and dignity annexed to this punilhment. 
Hyperbolus was therefore the lalt who was fentenccd by the 
oftracifm ; as Hipparchus, a near relation of Pififtratus the 
tyrant, had been the firft. 

Sect. V. Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the 

of Sicily . 

SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEETH YEARS OF THE WAR* 

m T PASS over feveral inconfiderable events, to haften to 
A the relation of that of the greateft importance, the ex. 
pedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were 
efpecially excited by Alcibiades. This is the fixteenfh 
year of the Pelopormefian war. 

* Alcibiades had gained a furprifing afeendant over the 

m Thucyd. I.viii. p. 350—409. 

• Flat, in Alcib, p. 198-^aoo. Irt Nic. p, 531. 
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inifids of the people, though they were perfeftly well ac¬ 
quainted with his character. For his great qualities were 
united with ftill greater vices, which he did not take the lead 
pains to conceal. Hepaffed his life in fuch an excefs ol lux¬ 
ury and voluptuoufnefs, as was a fcandal to that city. No¬ 
thing was feen in his houfe but feftivais, rejoicings, and 
parties of plcafure and debauchery. He fhowed very little 
regard to the cuftoms of his country, and lefs to religion 
and the gods. All perfons of fenfe and judgment, befides 
the ftrong averfion they had for his irregularities, dreaded 
exceedingly the confequences of his audacity, profufion* 
and utter contempt of the laws, which they confidered as 
fo many Reps by which Alcibiades would rife to tyranni¬ 
cal power. 

Ariftophanes, in one of his comedies*, fhows admirably 
Well, in a Angle verfe, the difpofition of the people with 
regard to him: “ They hate Alcibiades,” fays he, “and yet 
cannot do without him.” And, indeed the prodigious fums 
he fquandered on the people; the pompous games and 
fhows he exhibited to pleafe them; the magnificent and 
almoft incredible prefents which he made the city; the 
grace and beauty of his whole perfon; his eloquence, his bo¬ 
dily ftrength, joined to his courage and experience; in a 
Word, this affemblage of great qualities made the Athenians 
wink at his faults, and bear them patiently, always endea¬ 
vouring to leffen and fcrcen them under foft and favour¬ 
able names; for they called them fports, polite paflinics, 
and indications of his humanity and good nature. 

Timon the man-hater, morofc and lavage as he was, form- 
pda betterjudgmentof this conduit of Alcibiades. Meeting 
him one day as he was coming out of the affembly, vaftly 
pleafed at hjs having been gratified in all his demands, and to 
fee the greateft honours paid him by the people in general, 
who were attending him in crouds to his houf e ; fo far from 
fliunning him as he did all other men, on the contrary he 
ran to meet him, and ftretching out his hand to him in 
a friendly way; “Courage, my fon,” fays he, “thou dolt 
fight in pufhing thy fortune, for thy advancement will be 


* Tlic Frogs, A& v. Scene 4. 
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the ruin of all thefe people.” The war of Sicily will fhoW 
that Timon was not iniftakcn. 

The Athenians, from the time of Pericles* had meditated 
the conqueft of Sicily. However, that wife guide had 
always endeavoured to check this ambitious and wild pro* 
jeft. He ufed frequently to inculcate to them that by liv¬ 
ing in peace, by fupporting their fleet, by contenting them* 
felves with the conquefls they had already gained* and by 
not engaging in hazardous enterprifes, they would raife their 
city to a flourifliing condition, and be always fuperior to 
their enemies* The authority he had at that time over the 
people, though it kept them from invading Sicily, could not 
furpafs the defire they had to conquer it, and their eyes were 
continually upon that illand. °Some time alter Pericles’s 
death, the Leontines, being invaded by the Syracufans, had 
lent a deputation to Athens to demand aid. They were 
originally of Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief of 
the deputies was Gorgis, a famous rhetorician, who was're- 
puted the moft eloquent man of his times* His elegant and 
florid diftion, heightened by fhining figures which he firft 
employed, charmed the Athenians, who were prodigioully 

0 9 

affetled with the beauties and graces of eloquence. Accord¬ 
ingly the alliance was concluded, and they fent fhips to 
Regium to the aid of the Leontines. The year following 
they fent a greater number. Two years after they fent a 
new fleet, fomething flronger than the former; but the Sici¬ 
lians having put an end to all their divifions, by the advice 
of Hermocrates, the fleet was fent back ; and the Athenians, 
not being able to prevail witli thcmfelves to pardon their 
generals for not conquering Sicily, fent two of them, Pytho- 
dorus and Sophocles into baqilhmcnt; and fentenccd the 
third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy fine ; their profperity hav¬ 
ing blinded them to fo prodigious a degree, that they were 
perluaded no power was able to refill them. They made 
feveral attempts afterwards, and upon pretence of fending, 
from time to time, arms and foldiers to fuch cities as wcie 
unjultly treated or opprelied by the Syracufans, they by 
that means were preparing to invade them with a greater 
f <) r e e. 

• Diod I. xii .41. 99. 
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But the perfon who mo ft inflamed this ardour was Alci- 
biades, by his feeding the people with fplendid hopes, with 
which he himfelt was tor ever filled or rather intoxicated. 
He was every night, in his dreams, taking Carthage, fubdu- 
ing Africa, crofting from thence into Italy, and pofleffing 
himfelf of all Peloponnefus, looking upon Sicily not as the 
fcope and end of this war, but as the beginning and the firft 
flep of the exploits he revolved in his mind. All the citizens 
favoured his views, and without enquiring ferioufly into 
matters, were enchanted with the mighty hopes he gave 
them. This expedition was the only topic of all converfa- 
tions. The young men, in the places where the public ex- 
ereifes were performed, and the old men in their (hops, and 
elfewherc, were employed in nothing hut in drawing the 
plan of Sicily ; in difeourfing on the nature and quality of 
the fea with which it is lurrounded; on its good harbours, 
and flat fhores towards Africa: for thefe people, infatuated 
by the (peeches of Alcibiades, were (like him) perfuaded 
that they fhould make Sicily only their place of arms and 
their arfenal, from whence they fhould fet out for the con- 
queft of Carthage, and make themfelves mailers of all Africa 
and the fea, as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

p It is related, that neither Socrates nor Methon the aftro-. 
nomer, believed that this enterprile would be fuccefsful; the 
former, being infpired,as he infinuated, by bis familiar fpirit, 
who always warned him of the evils with which he was 
threatened ; and the other, directed by bis reafon and good 
fenfe, which, pointing out what he had to apprehend in re- 
fpeft to the future, induced him to atl the madman on this 
occafion; and to demand, in confideration of the unhappy 
condition to which he was reduced, that the Athenians 
would not force away his Ion, and would difpcnfc with his 
carrying arms. 


Sect. VI. Account of the fever al People who inhabited 

Sicily , 

EFORE I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, 
it will not be improper to give a plan of the country. 



f Plut. in Alcib. p. iqg. 
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and of the nations who inhabited it: Thucydides begins in 
the fame manner. 

q It was firft inhabited by the Leftrygones and the Cy¬ 
clopes, of whom we do not know any particulars, except 
what we are told by the poets. The moll ancient after thefe 
were the Sicani, who called themfelves the original inhabit¬ 
ants of this country, though they are thought to have come 
into it from the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called 
Sicanus, whofe name they gave to the itland, which before 
was calledTrinacria: thefe people were afterwards confined 
to the weflern part of the ifland. Some Trojans, after the 
burning of their city, came and fettled near them, and built 
Erix and* Egefta, who all a {Turned the name of Elymaei;> 
and were afterwards joined by fome inhabitants of Phocis, 
at their return from the fiege of Troy. Thole .who are 
properly called Sicilians came from Italy in very great, 
numbers; and having gained a confiderable viftory over the 
Sicani, confined them to a corner of their ifland, about three 
hundred years before the arrival of the Greeks; and in Thu¬ 
cydides’s time, they {fill inhabited the middle part of the 
ifland and the northern coaft. From them the ifland was 
called Sicily. The Phoenicians alfo fpread themfelves along 
the coaft and in the little iflands which border upon it, for 
the convenience of trade: but after the Greeks began to fet¬ 
tle there, they retired into the country of the Elymaei, in or¬ 
der to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned the reft. It was 


A. M. 

3 2 94 * 
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in this manner the Barbarians firft fettled in Sicily. 

With regard to the Greeks, the firft of them who crofted 
into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Euboea, under Thcocles 
who founded Naxos. The year after, which, according to 
Dionyfius Halicarnaftus, was the third of the feventeenth 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the foundations^ 
Syracufe. Seven years after, the Chalcidians founded Te- 
ontium and Catana, after having driven out the inhabitants 


of the country, who were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who 
came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the fame time, 
founded Megara, called Hybhca, or barely Hybia, from 
Hyblon, a Sicilian king, by whofe permiflion they fettled 


i rhucyd. 1. vi. p. 410—413. 
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in his dominions. It is well known-that the Hyblasan honey 
was very famous among the ancients. A hundred years af¬ 
ter, the inhabitants of that city built Selinonta. Gela, built 
on a river of the fame name, forty-five years after the found¬ 
ing of Syracufe, founded Agrigentum about a hundred and 
eight years after. Zancle, called afterwards Meffana or 
Meffenc, by Anaxilas tyrant of Rcgium, who was of Mef- 
fene, a city of Peloponnefus, had feveral founders, and at 
different periods. The Zanciians built the city of Himera; 
the Syracufans built Acre, Cafmene, and Camarina. Thefe 
are moft of the nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, who 
fettled in Sicily. 


2 59 


Sect. VII. The People of Egejla implore Aid of the Athe¬ 
nians r Nicias oppofes , but to no Purpofe % the War of 
Sicily . Alcibiades carries that Point . They both are ap¬ 
pointed Generals with Lamachus. 

•. 

c A THENS was in the difpofition above related when A. M. 
diX. ambaffadors were fent from the people of Egefta, 
who, in quality of their allies, came to implore their aid 416. 
again ft the inhabitants of Selinunta, who were affifted by the 
Syracufans. It was the fixteenth year of the Peloponnefiar* 
war. They reprefented, among other things, that {hould 
they be abandoned, the Syracufans, after feizing their city, 
as they had done that of Leontium, would poffefs themfelves 
ot all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Peloponnefians who were 
their founders; and, that they might put them to as little 
charge as poflible, they offered to pay the troops that (hould 
be fent to fuccour them. The Athenians who had long 
waited for an opportunity to declare theinfeives, fent depu¬ 
ties to Egefta to enquire into the Rate of affairs, and to fee 
whether there was money enough in the treafury to defray 
the expence of fo great a war. The inhabitants of that city 
had been fo artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring na¬ 
tions a great number of gold and fiiver vafes,-worth an im- 
menfe fum of money; andot thefe they made a (how when 
the Athenians arrived. The deputies returned with thofe of a. ivt. 

'Tliucyd. 1. vi. p. •113—415. Diod. 1 . xii. p. 19.9, 130, Pint, in Alcib. Am? J?C. 
P* !*©Q. In Xu*, p 41$. 
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Egefta, who carried tlireefcore talents in ingots, as a months 
pay tor the galleys which they demanded; and a promife of 
larger fums, which, they faid, were ready both in the public 
treafury and in the temples. The people, ftruck with thefe 
fair appearances, the truth of which they did not give them- 
felves the leilure to examine, and feduccd by the advan¬ 
tageous reports which their deputies made in the view of 
pleafing them, immediately granted the Egeftans their de¬ 
mand, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus to 
command the fleet; with full power, not only to fuccour 
Egefta, and reftorethe inhabitants of Leontium to their city; 
but alfo to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in fuch a manner 
as might bell fuit the interefts of the republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very 
great regret; for, befides other motives which made him 
dread that command, he ihunned it, becaufe Alcibiades was 
to be his colleague. But the Athenians promifed them felves 
greater fuccefs from this war, fhould they not refign the 
whole conduft: of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour 
and audacity with the coldnefs and wifdom of Nicias. 

u Five days after, to haften the execution of the decree, 
and make the neceflary preparations, a fecond aflemblv was 
held. Nicias, who had had time enough to reflefct delibe¬ 
rately on the affair, propofed, and was ftill better convinced 
of the difficulties and dangers which would enfue from it; 
thought himfelt obliged to fpeak with fome vehemence 
againft a projeft, the confequences of which he forefaw 
might be very fatal to the republic. He faid, 44 That it was 
furprifing fo important an affair fhould have been deter¬ 
mined, the moment almofl it'was taken into deliberation: 
that without once enquiring into matters, they had given 
credit to whatever was told them by foreigners, who were 
very lavilh of their promifes; and whofe intereft it was to 
offer mighty things, in order to extricate tlicmfclves from 
their imminent danger. After all, what advantage,” fays 
he, “ can accrue from thence to the republic : have we fo 
few enemies at our doors, that we need go in fcarch of others 
at a diftance from us ? Will you a£t wifely, to hazard your 
prefent poffedions on the vain hopes of an uncertain advan- 

u Thucyd. 1 . vi. p. 115—428. 
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tagc? To meditate new conqnells before you have fecured 
your ancient ones ? To Rudy nothing but the aggrandizing 
of your Hate, and quite negleft your own fafety ? Can you 
depend in any manner on a tmcc, which you yourfelves 
know is very precarious; which you are fenfible has been 
infringed more than once; and which the lea ft defeat on 
onr fide may fuddenly change into an open war ? You are 
not ignorant how the Lacedemonians have always been, and 
Hill continue difpofed with regard to us. They cieteft our 
government as different from theirs; it is with grief and 
difilain they fee us poffeffed ot the empire of Greece; they 
confider our glory as their fliame and confufion ; and there 
is nothing they would not attempt, to humble a power 
which excites their jealoufv, and keeps them perpetually 
in fear. Thefc are our real enemies, and it is they we ought 
to guard againft. Will it be a proper time to make thefe 
reflexions, (when after having divided our troops, and our 
arms will be employed elfewhere) and unable to refill them, 
we fhall be attacked at once by all the forces of Peloponne- 
fns? We do but juft begin to breathe, after the calamities 
in which war and the plague had plunged us; and we are 
now going to plunge ourfelves into greater danger. If we 
are ambitious of carrying our arms into diflant countries, 
would it not be more expedient to march and reduce the 
rebels of Thrace, and other nations who are ftill wavering, 
and unfixed in their allegiance, than to fly to the fuccour of 
the inhabitants of Egefta, about whole welfare we ought to 
be very indifferent ? And will it fuit our interell, to at¬ 
tempt to revenge their injuries, at a time that we do not dif- 
'cover the lea ft refentment for thofe we ourfelves receive i 
Let us leave the Sicilians to themfelvcs, and not engage in 
their quarrels, which it is their buftnefs to decide. As the 
inhabitants of Egefta undertook the war without us, let them 
extricate themfelvcs from it as well as they can. Should 
any of our generals advife you to this enterprife, from an 
ambitious or fclf-interefled view; merely to make a vain 
parade of his fplcndid equipages, or to raife money to fup- 
port his extravagance; be not guilty of fo much impru¬ 
dence as to facrifice the iniereft of the republic to his, or to 


permit him to involve it in the fame ruin with himfelf. An 
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enterprife of fo much importance ought not to be commit, 
ted wholly to the condufi of a young man. Remember 
it is prudence, not prejudice and paflion, that gives fuccefs 
to affairs.” Nicias concluded with declaring it his opinion, 
that it would be proper to deliberate again on the affair, in 
order to prevent the fatal confequences with which their 
taking rafh refolutions might be attended. 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enor, 
mous luxury was the objeft of his ccnfure. And indeed he 
carried it to an incredible height; and lavifhed prodigious 
fums of money on horfes, and equipages, and moveables; 
not to mention the delicacy and fumptuoufnefs of his table. 
He difputed the prize in the Olympic games with feven 
fets of chariot horfes, which no private man had ever done 
"before him; and he was crowned more than once on that 
occafion. Extraordinary refources were neceffary for fup- 
porting fuch luxury; and as avarice often ferves as a re- 
fource to ambition; there were fome grounds to believe, 
that Alcibiades was no lefs folicitous for conquering Sicily 
and Carthage (which he pretended to poffefs afterwards as 
his own) to enrich his family, than to render it glorious. 
It is natural to fuppofe that Alcibiades did not let this 
Jpeech of Nicias go unanfwered. 

“ This, fays Alcibiades, is not the fir ft time that merit has 
excited jealoufy, and glory been made the objeft of envy. 
.That very thing which is imputed to me for a crime, is, I 
wiFl prefume to fay it, the honour of my country, and ought 
to gain me applaufe. The fplendor in which I live; the 
great fums I expend, particularly in the public affemblies; 
befides their being juft and lawful, at the fame time give 
foreigners a greater idea of the glory of Athens; and fhow, 
that it is not in fuch want of money as our enemies imagine. 
But this is not our prefent bufinefs. Let the world form 
a judgment of me, not from paflion and prejudice, but 
from my aftions. Was it an inconfiderablc fervice I did 
the republic, in bringing over (in one day) to its alliance, 
the people of Elis, of Mantinea, and of Argos, that is the 
chief flrength of Peloponncfus? Make nf'e, therefore, to 


aggrandize your empire, of Alcibiadcs's 
(lince his enemies give if that name; as well 


} outh and folly 
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and experience of Nicias; and do not repent, from vain and 
idle fears, your engaging in an enterprife publicly refolved 
upon, and which may redound infinitely both to your glory 
and advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary of the unjull 
and cruel government of their princes, and ftill more of the 
tyrannical authority which Syracufe exercifes over them, 
wait only for a favourable opportunity to declare them- 
felves; and are ready to open their gates to whomfoevcr 
fhall offer to take off the yoke under which they have fo long- 
groaned. Though the citizens of Egefta in quality of your 
allies, fhould not have a right to your proteftion; yet the 
glory of Athens ought to engage you to fupport them. Re¬ 
publics aggrandize them felves by fuccouring the oppreffed, 
and not by living unaftive. In the prefent Rate of your 
affairs, the only way to difpirit your enemies, and (how that 
you are not afraid ol them, will be, to harafs one nation, to 
check the progrefs of another, to keep them all employed, 
and carry your arms into diflant countries. Athens was 
not formed for eafe; and it was not by inactivity that your 
anceftors raifed it to the height in which we now fee it. 
For the reft, what hazards will you run by engaging in the 
enterprife in queftion ? If it fhould be crowned with fuc- 
cefs, you will then poffefs yourfelves of all Greece; and 
fhould it not anfwer your expe&ations, your fleet will give 
you an opportunity of retiring whenever you plcafe. The 
Lacedaemonians indeed may make an incurfion into our 
country; but, befides that it would not be in our power to 
prevent it, though we fhould not invade Sicily, we ftill fhall 
preferve the empire of the fea, in fpite of them ; a circum- 
llance which makes our enemies entirely dcfpair of ever 
being able to conquer us. Be not therefore biafed by 
Nicias’s reafons. The only tendency of them is to fow the 
feeds of difeord between the young and old men, who can 
do nothing without one another; fince it is wifdom and 
courage, counfcl and execution, that give fucccfs to all eru 
terprifes; and this in which we are going to embark, can¬ 
not but turn to your advantage.” 

x The Athenians, flattered and pleafed with Alcibiadcs’s 
fpcech, perfifted in their fir ft opinion, Nicias, on the other 

x Plut. iii price, dc gor. rep. p, 8oa, 
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fide, did not depart from his ; but at the fame time did not 
dare to oppofe Aicibiades any further. Nicias was naturally 
of a foft and timid difpofition. He was not, like Pericles, 
mafter ol that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 
torrent, bears down all things in its way. And, indeed the 
latter, on feveral occafions and at feveral times, had never 
failed to check the wild jflarts of the populace, who, even 
then, meditated the expedition into Sicily; becaufe he was 
always inflexible, and never flackened the reins of that au¬ 
thority and kind of fovereignty which he had acquired over 
the people; whereas * Nicias, both by afting and fpeaking 
in an eafy, gentle manner, fo far from winning over the 
people, fuffered himfelf to be forcibly and involuntarily 
carried away: and accordingly he at yielded to the 
people, and accepted the command in a war which he 
plainly forefaw would be attended with the moll fatal con- 
fequenees. 

Plutarch makes this refleftion in his excellent treatife, 
where, fpeaking of the qualities requifite in a flatefman, 
he (hows how very nccelfary eloquence and inflexible con- 
ilaiicv and perfeverance are to him. 

JSlicias, not daring to oppofe Aicibiades any longer openly, 
endeavoured to do it indireftly, by ffarting a great number 
of difficulties, drawn especially from the great expence of 
this expedition. He declared, that fince they were refolved 
upon war, they ought to carry it on in fuch a manner as 
might fuit the exalted reputation to which Athens had at¬ 
tained 5 that a fleet was not fufficient to oppofe fo formida¬ 
ble a power as that of the Syracqfans and their allies: that 
they iriuft: raife an army, compofed of good horfe and foot, 

defired to aft in a manner worthy of fo grand a dc- 
fign: that befides their fleet, which was to make them [raf¬ 
ters at fea, they muff have a great number of tranfports, 
to carry provisions perpetually to the army, which other- 
wife could not poffibly fubfifl in an enemy’s country: that 
they muft carry vail fums of money with them, without 
waiting for that promifed them by the citizens of Egefln, 
who perhaps were ready in words only, and very probably 
jnight break their promife : that they ought to weigh and 

* Kn.Cn irigi «/*£>>!! -^riAiyuj Tin Xoyin 'mTtfftfity rav Ii/mv u y.artyjr/, 
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examine the difparity there was between themfelves and 
their enemies with regard to the conveniencics and wants of 
the army; the Svracufans being in their own country, in the 
midft of powerful allies, difpofed by inclination, as well as 
engaged by interelt, to aflilt them with men, arms, horfes, 
and provifions; whereas the Athenians would carry on the 
war in a remote country poflellcd by their enemies, where, 
in the winter, news could not be brought them in.lefs than 
four months time; a country, where all things would oppofe 
the Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of 
arms: that it would refleft the greateft ignominy on the 
Athenians, fhould they be forced to abandon their enter- 
prife, and thereby become the fcorn and contempt of their 
enemies, by their neglecting to take all the precautions 
which lb important a defign required: that as for himfelf, he 
was determined not to go, unlefs he was provided with all 
things neceflary for the expedition, becaufe the fafetyofthe 
whole army depended on that circumllancc; and that he 
would not rely on caprice, or the precarious engagements of 
the allies. 

>'Nicias had flattered himfelf, that this fpeech would cool 
the ardour of the people, whereas it only inflamed it the 
more. Immediately the generals had full powers given them 
to raife as many troops, and fit out as many galleys as they 
fhould judge neceflary; and the levies were accordingly 
carried on in Athens, and other places, with inexpreflible 
aftivity. 

Sect. VIII. The Athenians prepare to fet Sail. Sinijler 
Omens . The Statues of Mercury are mutilated . Alcibi - 
ades is accufed , and infijls upon his being tried, but his 
Requejl is not granted . Triumphant Departure of the 

Fleet . 

* T X 7 HEN all things were ready for their* departure, and a. m, 
V V they were preparing to fail, there happened feveral 
bad otnens, which filled the minds of the people with trouble 

» Diod. 1 . xiii. p. 134. 

* Thucyd. 1 . vi. p. 408. Plut. in Alcib. p. 200, go*. 
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and difquietude. The * Women were at that time celebrat. 
ing the feftival of Adonis, during which the whole city was 
in mourning, and full of images repreTenting dead perfons 
and funeral proceflions; and every part echoed with the 
cries and groans of the women who followed thofe ftatues 
with lamentations of that kind. Whence it was feared, that 
this gay and magnificent armament would foon lofe all its 
fplendor, and wither +away like a flower. 

The general affliction was increafed by another accident. 
The flatues of Mercury, which flood at the entrance of pri¬ 
vate houfes and temples, were all mutilated in one night, 
$nd particularly in the face; and although a great reward 
was promifed to any perfon who fhould difcovev the authors 
of fo audacious a crime, no one was accufed. 1 he citizens 
could not forbear confidering this uncommon event, not 
only as an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of fome fac¬ 
tious men, who harboured very ill defigns. Some young 
people had already been accufed of committing much the 
like crime in the midft of their cups; and particularly of 


having wantonly mimicked the ceremonies and myfteries 
of Ceres and Proferpine; with Alcibiades, who reprcfented 
the high-prieft, at their head. a It highly concerns all thofe 
in exalted flations, to be extremely careful of every ftep 
they take, and not to give the leaf! opportunity to the moll 
inveterate malice to cenfure them. They ought to call to 
inind, fays Plutarch, that, the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduft, and that they are ever eagle-eyed on thefe occa- 
fions; that not only their outward afilions pafs the moll fcverc 
Icrutiny, but that they penetrate to their moll private apart¬ 
ments, and there take the llritleft notice of their difeourfes, 
their diverfions, and the molt fccrct things tranfafted by 
them. It was this dread of the piercing eye of the people, 
that kept Themiftocles and Pericles perpetually on their 


* Plut, in praec. dc rep. p. 8co. 

♦ This fupcvftitious rile had extended even to God’s people. And kfholi 
(here Jut women weeping for Tammuz. lizek. viii. 14. N. B. The Latin vcrlion 
oF the Bible, which Mr. Rollin follows, fays weeping for Adonis; which is the 
fame as Tammuz, the Hebrews called Adonis by that name. 

+ The hiftprtsm alludes to the plants and flowers shat were carried in thst 
ceremony, and which went by th* name of Adunii’s guldens.' 
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fures in which others indulge themfelves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay him- 
felf under any reftraints; and accordingly as his chara&er 
was fo well known, people were perfuaded he very probably 
had been concerned in what had happened. His luxury, 
libertinifm, and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this 
charge, and the accufcr was not afraid of telling his name. 
This attack daggered the conflancy and resolution of Alci¬ 
biades; but hearing the foldiers and failors declare, that they 
were induced to engage in this expedition by no other 
motive but their afFe&ion for Alcibiades; and that, fhould 
the lead injury be done him, they would all leave the fer- 
vice; he took heart, and appeared at his trial on the day ap¬ 
pointed for that purpofe. His enemies, upon pretence that 
it was neceffary for the fleet to fet fail, got the judgment 
fuperfeded. It was to no purpofe for Alcibiades to infift 
upon being tried, in cafe he was guilty, and not be ruined 
in his ab fence; and to reprefent, that it would be the mo ft 
(hocking and barbarous injuftice to oblige him to embark 
for fo important an expedition, without firft making due 
enquiry into the accufations and horrid flanders which were 
cad upon him, the bare thoughts of which would keep him 
in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of thefe re- 
mondrances proved efTeihia), and the fleet was ordered to 
fet out. 

b They accordingly prepared to fet fail, after having ap¬ 
pointed Corcyra the rendezvous for mod of the allies, and 
inch fhips as were to carry the provifions, &c. All the citi¬ 
zens, as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day-break 
to the port of Pyraeus. The former attended their children, 
relations, friends, or companions, with a joy overcaft with 
a little forrow, upon their bidding adieu to perfons that were 
as dear to them as life, who were fetting out on a far dillant 
and very dangerous expedition, from which it was uncertain 
whether they ever would return, though they flattered them- 
felves with the hopes that it would be fuccefsful. The 
foreigners came thither to feed their eyes with a fight which 
was highly worthy their curiofity; for no fingle city in the 

* Thucyd. p. 430 — 433. Diod. I. xiii. p»* 35 * 


, and obliged them to refrain from moft of thofe plea- 


* 
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world had ever fitted out fo gallant a fleet. Thofe indeed 
which had been lent again ft Epidaurus and Potidasa, were 
as confiderable with regard to the number of foldiers and 
fhips: but then they were not equipped with fo muchmagnf. 
licence, neither was their voyage fo long, nor their enter, 
prife fo important. Here were feen a land and a naval 
army, provided with the utmoft care, and at the expence of 
particular perfons as well as of the public, with all things 
neceflary, on account of the length of the voyage, and the 
duration of the war. The city turnifhed a hundred empty 
galleys, that is, threefcore light ones, and forty to tranlport 
the foldiers heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a 
drachma, or ten pence (French) for his pay, exclufively of 
what the captains of fhips gave the rowers* of the firlt bench. 
Add to this, the pomp and magnificence that were difplayed 
uuiverfally; every one ftriving toeclipfe the reft, and each 
captain endeavouring to make his fhip the lighteft, and at 
the fame time the gayell in the whole fleet. I fliall not take 
notice of the choice of the foldiers and feamcn, who were the 
flower of the Athenians; nor of their emulation with regard 
to the beauty and neatnefs of their arms and equipage; any 
more than of their officers who had laid out confiderable fums 
purely to diftinguifh themfclves, and to give foreigners an 
advantageous idea of their perfons and circumflances; fo 
that this fight had "the air of a tournament, in which the ut¬ 
moft magnificence is difplayed, rather than of a warlike ex¬ 
pedition. But the boldnefs and greatnefs of the defign Hill 
exceeded its expence and fplcndor. 

When the fhips were laden and the troops got on board, 
the trumpet founded, and folemn prayers were offered up 
for the fuccefs of the expedition; gold and filver cups were 
filling everywhere with wine, and the accuJlomed libations 
were poured out; the people who lined the fhore fhouting at 
the fame time, and lifting up their hands to heaven, to wifh 
their fellow citizens a good voyage and fuccefs. And now, 
the hymn being fung, and the ceremonies ended, the fhips 
failed one after another out of the harbour; after which they 
ftrove to outfail one another, till the whole fleet met at 

* They were called They had longer oars than the remand cou- 

fcquently m®rc trouble in rowing. 
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yEgina. From thence it made for Coreyra, where the army 
of the allies was affembling with the reft ot the fleet-. 


Sect. IX. Syracuft is alarmed . The Athenian Fleet arrives 

in Sicily . 

c A DVICE of this expedition coming to Syracufe from 

all quarters, it was thought fo improbable, that at firft 
nobody would believe it. But as it was more and more 
confirmed every day, the Syracufans began to think feriouflv 
of making the neccflary preparations; and lent deputations 
to every part of the idand, to a(k a ffi fiance of fome, and fend 
fuccours to others. They garrifoiled all the caftles and forts 
in the country; reviewed all the loldiers and horfes; exa¬ 
mined the arms in the magazines; and fettled and prepared 
all things, as if the enemy had been in their country. 

In the mean time the fleet failed in three fquadrons, each 
under the command of its particular general. It con filled 
of a hundred and thirty-fix fhips, a hundred whereof belong¬ 
ed to Athens, and the reft to the allies. On board tbefc 
fhips were five thoufand heavy-armed foldiers, two thou land 
two hundred of whom were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen 
hundred of thofe who had eflates, and feven hundred * who 
had none, but were equally citizens; the reft confifted of 
allies. With regard to the light infantry, there were eighty 
archers of Crete, and four hundred of other countries; feven 
hundred Rhodian (lingers, and a hundred and twenty exiles 
of Megara. There was but one company of horfe, confid¬ 
ing of thirty troopers, who had embarked on board a veffei 
proper for trailfporting cavalry. Both the fleet and the land 
forces were afterwards increafed confiderably. Thirty vef- 
fels carried the provifions and cooks, with mafons, carpen¬ 
ters, and their feveral tools; the whole followed by a hundred 
fmall veflels for the fervice, exclufive of merchant-fliips, of 


which there were great numbers. All this fleet had failed 
together for Corcyra. Having met with but an indifferent 
reception from the people of Tarcntum and Locris, they 
failed with a favourable wind for Rhegium, where they made 


c Thucyd. 1 . vi. p. 43*— 44 , 5 * D>od. |, xiii. p. 135, 136, 

• lhcie were called £>it*.,• 
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fome Ray. The Athenians were very urgent with the inha* 
bitants. of Rhegium to fuccour thole of Leontium, who 
came originally from Chalcis as well as themfelves: but 
thefe anfwered, that they were determined to fland neuter, 
and to undertake nothing but in concert with the reft of 
Italy. Here they debated on the manner in which it was 
ncceflary to carry on the war, and waited for the coming up 
of thofe lliips that had been lent out to make dilcoveries of 
a proper place for landing, and to enquire whether the citi¬ 
zens of Egefta had got their money ready. Upon their re¬ 
turn they brought advice that they had but thirty talents in 

— 

the treafury. This Nicias had lorefeen, but no regard had 
been paid to his falutary counfels. 

d He did not fail, the inflant this news was brought, to 
expatiate on the counfel he had given in Athens; to fhow the 
wrong ftep they had taken in engaging in this war; and to 
amplify the fatal confequences which might be expected 
from it: in all which he afted very imprudently. It was 
extremely judicious in Nicias to oppofe it in the beginning* 
and to fet every engine at work, to crufh if poffible this ilk 
fated projeft. But as it was refolved, and he himfelf had 
accepted of the command, he ought not to be perpetually 
looking backward, nor to have repeated inceflantly, that 
this war had been undertaken in opposition to all the 
maxims of prudence; and, by that means, to cool the ardour 
of his two colleagues in the command,' to. difpirit the fob 
diers, and blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, which 
afTure the fuccefs of great enterprifes. The Athenians, on 
the contrary, ought to have advanced boldly towards the 
enemy';’ Ihould have attacked them with vigour, and have 
fpread an univciTal terror by a iudden and unexpefied de¬ 
ice nt. 

But- Nicias atted in a quite different manner. His opi¬ 
nion in the council of war, was, that they Ihould fail for Scli- 

4 

nunta, which had been the firll occafion of this expedition; 
and then, if the citizens of Egefta performed their promife; 
and gave a month’s pay to the army, to proceed forward; of 
otherwife, to oblige them to furniih provifions for the fixty 
galleys they had demanded, and continue in that road till 

4 Mui. in Nig. p 53a. ‘ 
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they Ihould have concluded a peace with the citizens of Seli- 
nunta, either by force of arms or fome other way. He faid, 
that they afterwards fhould return to Athens, after having 
thus made a parade of their forces, and the afliftance they 
gave their allies; unlefs they fhould have an opportunity of 
making fome attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bring¬ 
ing over fome city into their alliance. ;• 

Alcibiades anfwered, that it would be inglorious, after 
their failing out with fo noble a fleet, to return without do¬ 
ing any thing; and that they fhould fir ft .endeavour tocon- 
elude an alliance with the Greeks and Barbarians, in order 
to divide them from the.Syracufans, and procure troops and 
provifions from them; and efpecially to fend a deputation to 
Meffina, which was a kind of key to Sicily, and its harbour 
capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He declared further, 
that after feeing who were their friends and who their ene-v 
mies, and ftrengthening themfelves by the addition of a new 
reinforcement, they then fhould attack either Selinunta or 
Syracufe; in cafe the one fhould ref life to conclude <a peace 
with Egefta, and the other not permit the Leontines to return 
to their city. 

Lamaclius offered .a third opinion, which perhaps was. 
the moft prudent; that was, to fail direftly for Syracufe, .be¬ 
fore its citizens had time to recover from’ their furprife, or. 
prepare for their defence. He obferved, that the fudden 
arrival of an armed force always flrikes the greateft terror;, 
and that when enemies ar.e allowed time to refleft and mate 
preparations, it alfo revives their courage; whereas, when, 
they are fuddenly attacked, and ftill in confufion, they are 
generally overcome; that as they would be mafters of the 
open country, they fhould not be in want of any thing; but* 
on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians to declare fof 
them; that at laft they,fhould fettle in Megara, which was. 
quite defert and a near neighbour to Syracufe, and there lay 
up -their fleet in fafety. However, his counfel not being, 
followed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades: accordingly they 
failed*for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana by furprife- 
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$ECT. X. Alcibiades is recalled . He flies , and is fentenced 
' to die as aft Outlaid. He retires to Sparta. Flexibility of 
his Genius and'DifpoJition .. 


M * • * 


er T^HIS was the firft and Jaft exploit performed by Alci- 
. JL biades in this expedition, he being immediately re¬ 
called by the Athenians* in order to be tried upon the accus¬ 
ation againit him. For, frorti the departure of the fleet, his 
enemies' who-had no regard to the welfare of their country: 

9 t O * * 

and who, upon the Specious pretence of religion, which is 
often made a cloak to cover the darkeft defigns, meditated 
nothing but fat iating their hatred and revenge; his enemies, 
I fay, taking advantage of his -abfence, had proceeded in the 
affair with greater vigour than ever. All thofe, againit whom 
informations were lodged, were thrown into prilon, without 
fo much as being Suffered to be heard, and that too on the 
evidence of t\\6 moll profligate and abandoned citizens; as 
if, fays Thucydides, it was not as great a crime to punifh the 
innocent, as toSuffer the guilty to efcape. One of the in- 
formers was proved to be perjured by his own words; having 
declared that he Saw and knew one of the accufed by moon¬ 
light; whereas it appeared, that there was no moon at that 
time. . But notwithstanding this manifeft perjury, the popu¬ 
lace were as furious as ever. The remembrance of the 
tyranny of the Pifiltratides made them apprehenfive of the 
like fate; and ftrongly-poflefl’ed with this fear, they would 
not give ear to any thing. 1 > 

At laft they fent out the * Ship of Salamin, ordering the 
Captain not to carry off'Alcibiades by force, for fear of raif- 
ing a tumult in the army; but only to order him to return to 
Athens, to pacify the people by his prefence. Alcibiades 
obeyed the order, and went immediately on board his gal¬ 
ley; but the inftant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got 
On fhore, he disappeared, and eluded the purfuit of thofe 
who fought after him. Being afked whether he would not 
rely on his country, with regard to the judgment it might 
pals on him: 4 ‘ 1 would not,” fays he, u rely on my mother, 

« Thucyd. 1 . vi. p. 446—450. Plut, in Alcib, p. 202. 

* This was a lac red vcflcl appointed to fetch ciiminals. 
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for fear left ffie (hould inadvertently miftake a * black bean 

for a white one.” The galley of Salamin returned back 

without the commander, who was affiarned of his having 

fuffered his prey to efcape him in that manner. Alcibiades 

was fentcnccd to die for his contumacy. His whole eftate 

* 

was confifcated, and all prieits and priefteffes were com¬ 
manded to curfe him. Among the latter was one Theano, 
who alone had the courage to oppofe this decree, faying : 

tThat fhe had been appointed prieftefs, not to curfe but 
to blefs.” Some time after, news being brought him that 
the Athenians had condemned him to die, “ I lhall make 
them fenfible,” fays he, “ that I am alive.” 

f Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was profecuted 
at Athens. He had fettled himlelf in the latter city, where 
he taught atheifm, and was brought to a trial for his doc¬ 
trine. s Diagoras elcaped the puniihment which would have 
been inflifted on him, by flying from the city ; but he could 
not wipe off the ignominy of the ientence which condemned 
him to death. The Athenians had fo great an abhorrence 
for the impious principles inculcated by him, that they even 
fet a price upon his head, and promifed a reward of a talent 
to any man who fhould bring him dead or alive. 

h About twenty years before, a like affair had happened 
to Protagoras, for having only treated the fame queltion by 
way of problem. He had faid in the beginning of one of his 
books: “ Whether the gods do or do not exiJl is a queftion 
which I know not whether I ought to affirm or deny : for 
our underftandings are too much clouded, find the life of 
man is too ffiort, for the folution of id nice and difficult a 


point 


M 


But the Athenians could not bear to have a fub - 


jeft of this nature made a doubt; and for this reafon they 
ordered proclamation to be made by the public crier, for 
all perfons who had any copies of this book, to bring them to 
the magiilratcs : after which they were burnt as infamous 
pieces, and the author was banifhed for ever from all the 
territories of the Athenians. 

f Jofeph. contr. App. * Dipd. 1 . xiii. p. 137. 

h Diog. Lam. in Protag. J«>fcph. cpmr, App. Cie. J. L dc nac. deor. n. fa. 

* The judge* made ufc of beans in giving their luffragci, and the black, 
bean denoted condemnation. 

t $arx<rcra * ^a7tf;u.y itfitav yi) ovtvcti* 

Vo l. III. T 
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Diagoras and Protagoras bad been the difciples of Demo¬ 
critus, who firft invented the philosophy oi atoms. 1 (hall 
Speak of him in another place. 

‘From the departure of Alcibiadcs, Nicias had poffcfled 
the whole authority: tor Lainaclms his colleague, though a 
man of bravery and experience, was however in no credit, 
becaufe of his extreme poverty, for which he was defpifed 
by the Soldiers* But the Athenians were not always in this 
way oS thinking; for we have Seen that Ariftides, poor as he 
was, was no lefs efteemed and re Spotted on that account: 
but in this laft'expedition, the people in general had imbibed 
a paflion for luxury and magnificence; the natural-confe- 
quence ot which is a love ot riches* As Nicias*therefore, 
governed all affairs Solely, all his attions were of the fame 
caft with his difpofition, that is, of a flow and fearful kind: 
he fuffered every thing to languid), Sometimes either by ly¬ 
ing ftilSand undertaking nothing, Sometimes by only failing 
ilong the coaft, or lofing time in confuting and delibera¬ 
ting; all which Soon SupprelTed, on one Side, the ardour and 
confidence the troops expreffed at firft; and, on the other, 
the fear and terror with which the enemy had been Seized, 
at the fight of So terrible an armament. He befieged Hybla; 
and though it was but a Small city, he was however obliged 
to raife the Siege Some days after, which brought him into 
the higlieft contempt. He retired at laft to Catana, after 
having performed but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyc- 
cara, a Small town inhabited by Barbarians, from which 
place, it is Said, that Lais the courtefan, at that time very 
young, was fold with the reft oi the captives, and carried to 
Peloponnefus. 

k In the mean time Alcibiadcs, having left Thuriuni, 
was arrived at Argos; and as lie quite defpaired of ever be¬ 
ing recalled home, he Sent a mcllcnger to the Spartans, de¬ 
firing leave to refide among them, under their guard and 
proteftion. Tic proraifed in the moll Solemn manner, that 
if they would confider him as their friend, he would per¬ 
form greater Services for their ftate than he before had done 
injuries to it. The Spartans received him with open arms; 
ind Soon after his arrival in their city, lie gained the love 

1 Thucyd. p. 452, 453. Flut. in Nic. p, 533. k Pint, in Alcib, p. 230* 
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and cftcem of all its inhabitants. He charmed, and even 
enchanted them, by his conforming himfelf fo eafily to their 
way of living. Such people as Jaw Alcibiades /have him- 
felftothe fkin, bathe in cold water, eat ol the coarfe, heavy 
cakes which were their ulual food, and be fo well fatisfied 
with their black broth; could not perfuade themJelvcs* 
that a man, who fubmitted fo cheerfully to this kind of life, 
had ever kept cooks in his palace ; had uJ’ed offences and 
perfumes; had worn the rich liuffs of Miletus; in a word; 
that he had hitherto lived in the mid ft of voluptuoufnefs and 
profufion of all tilings. But flexibility was the chara&eriftic 
that chiefly diftinguifhed Alcibiades. Catneleon-like, he 
could aJfume all Jhapes and colours, to win the favour of 
thofe among whom he refided. He immediately alfumed 
their manners and adapted himfelf to their taflc, as if they 
had been natural in him; and though he inwardly had an. 
averflon to them, he could however cover his difgulf with 
an eafy, Ample, and unconftrained air. With loine he had 
all the graces and vivacity of the gayelt youth, and with 
others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was labori¬ 
ous, frugal, and aultcre; in Ionia, enjoyment, idlenefs, and 
pleafure made up his whole life: in Thrace, he was always 
on horlebackor caroufing; and when he reflded with TiJfa- 
phanes the fatrap, he exceeded all the magnificence of the 
PcrJians in luxury and profufion. 

But he was not barely latisJied with gaining the efleera 
of the Lacedaemonians. He infilluated himfelf Jo far into 
the aflefction of Timea, the wife of king Agis, that he had a 
fon by her, who, in public, went by the name of Leotychi¬ 
des; though his mother, in private, and among her women 
and female friends, did not bIuill to call him Alcibiades; 
fo violent was her pallionjor that Athenian. Agis was in¬ 
formed of this intrigue, and therefore rciuJetl to own Leo* 
tychides for his fon; for which realbn lie was alicrwaids 
excluded the throne. 
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3 ' 95 - 
Ant. J. C, 

7 ° 9 - 


A S the fiege of Syracufe is one of the moll confiderable 

in the Grecian hiftory \ the particular circumftances 
of which I thought proper to relate, for that reafon, in order 
to give my readers an idea of the manner of belieging by the 
ancients ; I judged it neceflary, before I enter into that de¬ 
tail, to give the reader a defeription and plan of the city of 
Syracufe \ in which he will alfo find the different fortifica¬ 
tions, both of the Athenians and Syracufans, mentioned in 
this fiege. 

1 Syracufe flood on the eaftern coaft of Sicily. Its vafl 
extent y its advantageous lituation, the conveniency of its 
double harbour, its fortifications built with the utmoft care 
and labour, and the multitude and wealth of its inhabitants, 
made it one of the greateft, the moll beautiful, and mull 
powerful among the Grecian cities,. *Wc are told, its air 
was fo pure and ferene, that there was no day in the year, 
how cloudy foever it might be, in which the fun did not dis¬ 
play its beams. 

ro It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year after 
Naxos and Megara had been founded on the fame coaft. 

When the Athenians befieged this city, it was divided into 
three parts, viz. the Illand, Acradina, and Tyche. Thucy¬ 
dides mentions only thefe three divifiontf. Two more, viz. 
Neapolis and Epipola™, were afterwards added. 

The island, fituated to the fouth, was called 
(Nafos) figntfying, in Greek, an illand, but pronounced ac* 
cording to the Doric dialed; and Ortygia. It was joined 
to the continent by a bridge, “ It was in this ifland that 
the Syracufans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace 
for their kings. This quarter or divilion of the city was ot 
verv great importance, becaufe it might render thofe who/ 

it, maftcr of the two ports which lurround it. It 



* Cic, Vcrr. 6. n. 117— 1 19. “Strabo, I. vi, p. 269, 

n Cic. Vcrr. 7. n. 97. 

# Urbem Syr act/fus tkger.it , eujus hiefitus ntque here natura ejfe loci ccelique dicitur, 1 it 
tulliu unquam dies timmagna turbulen tuque tenpt/iute/ucrit } quin alt quo tempore John 

ejus diet homines vide rent. Cic. Vcrr- 7, n. 26. 
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was for this rcafon the Romans, when they took Syracuse, 

would not (offer any Syracufans to inhabit the ifland, 

* * 

° There was in this ill and a very famous fpring, called 
Arethufa. The ancients, or rather the poets, from reafons 
which have not the lead fhadow of probability, fuppofed 
that Alpheus, a river of Elis in Peloponnefus, rolled its wa¬ 
ters either through or under the waves of the lea, without 
ever mixing with them, as far as the fpring or fountain of 
Arethufa. It was this fi&ion gave occafion to the following 
lines of Virgil : 


Extremum hunc, Arethufa , mihi concede labor cm 
Sic tibi, cum j/u flus fubterlabere Sicanos, 

Doris amara Juatn non intermifeeat undam. 

V i rg. Eelog. 10 . 

Thy facred fuccour, Arethufa, bring. 

To crown my labour: ’tis the lalt I ling, 

So mav tliv iilver ftreams beneath the tide, 

* * 

Unmix’d with briny Teas fccurely glide. 

Dryden. 


Ac hr ad in* a, fituated entirely on the fea-fide, towards 
the call, was the moll fpacious, the molt beautiful, and beft 
fortified quarter of the city. 

Tvchk, fo called from the temple of Fortune', (TV^u) 
which embellifhed that part of the city, extended along 
Achradina weflward from the north towards the fouth, and 
was very well inhabited. It bail a famous gate called Hex- 
apylum, which led into the country, and was fituated to 
the north ol the city. 

Epipol.e was a hill without the city, which it command¬ 
ed. It wgs f)mated between Hcxapyluin and the point of 
iairyelus, towards the north and well. It was exceedingly 
deep in fcveral places, and, for that rcafon, of very diffi¬ 
cult accefs. At the time of the fiege in quollion, it was nor 
furrounded with walls; and th<* Syraculans defended, it 
with a body of troops, againll the attacks of the enemy. 
Euryclus was the pals or entrance which led to Epipola:. 

• Scrub* J. vu p. ino Sailer N\ii. 1 iii c, isG. 
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On the Tame hill of Epipokc was a fort called Labdalon, or 
Labdalum. 

fius the tyrant) 

that Epipokc was furrounded with walls, and inclofed with¬ 
in.the city, of which it formed a fifth part, but was thinly 
-inhabited. A fourth divifion had been added before, called 
Ne apol is, that is, the new city which covered Tyche. 

p The river Anapis ran at almoff half a league diftance 
from the city. The fpace between them was a large and 
beautiful plain, terminated by two fens or moors, the one 
called Syraco, whence the city was named, and the other 
Lyfimelia. This river emptied itfelf into the great harbour. 
Near its mouth, fouthward, was a kind of caftlc, called 
Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius {landing 
there, and in.which were great riches. It was five hun¬ 
dred paces from the city. 

Svracufe had two harbours, very near one another, and 
feparated only by the ille, viz. the great harbour, and the 
final 1 one, called otherwife Laccus. According to the # de- 
feription which the Roman orator gives of them, both were 
furrounded with buildings as parts of the city. 

The greateft harbour was a little above + five thoufand 
paces, or two leagues, in circumference It had a gulph 
.called Dafcon. The entrance of this port was but five hun¬ 
dred paces wide. It was formed, on one fide, by the point 
of the ifland Ortygia; and, on the other, by the little i(land 
and cape of Plemmyrium, which was commanded by a fort 
or caftlc of the fame name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour 
6:1 Trogilus. 


It was not till long after (under Diony 


r Plut. in Dionyf. vit. p 970. 

* P‘"'(us huht jvflbc in irdijiaUiont ajpteluqvc urHs inclufos . Ci c. Vc'i r. 6. n. 117. 

+ According 10 Strabu, i: is eighty ftadia in circumference, vvljich is twice 
its real extern; a plain proof that this paflage of Strabo is conupt. Ciu- 
VHH. p. 167. 
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Skct. XII. Nicias , after fome Engagements , be/leges Syra - 
a//£. La madias is killed in a Battle. The City is reduced 
to the greatejl Extremities . 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


S 


A 


/ 


T the end of the fummer news was brought Nicias 
that the Syracnihiis, having refumed courage, in¬ 
tended to march againit him. Already their cavalry ad¬ 
vanced with an air of infolencc to attack him even in his 
camp; and afkcd, with a loud laugh, whether he was come 
into Sicily to fettle in Catana. Thefe fevere reproaches 
roufed him a little, fo that he refolved to fail tor Sy racufe* 
The enterprife was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not* 
without running the utmoft hazard, attempt to land in pre¬ 
fence ot an enemy, who waited tor him with the greateli re- 
folution; and would not fail to charge him the inftant he 
Ihould offer to make a defeent. Nor was it fafer for him to 
march his troops by land, becaufe, as he had no cavalry, that 
of the Syracufans, which was very numerous, upon the 

fir ft advice they Ihould have of their march, would come to 

* 

blows, and overpower him by the fuperiority of forces. 

To extricate him felt from this perplexity, and enable him- 
felt to feize, without oppofition, upon an advantageous 
poll, which a Syracufan exile had difeovered to him, Ni* 
cias had rccourfc to ftratagem. He caufed a falfe piece of 
news to he given to the enemy, viz. that by means of a con- 
fpiracy, which was to take effect on a certain day, they 
might feize on his camp, and poffefs thetnfclvcs of all the 
arms and baggage. The Syracufans, on this promife, march¬ 
ed towards Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. 
The moment the Athenians had advice ot this, they em¬ 
barked with all their troops and ammunition, and, in the 
evening, Hatred for Syracufc. They arrived, by daybreak, 
in the great harbour, landed near Olympia, in the place 
which had been pointed out to them, and there fortified 
thcmfelves. The enemy, finding thetnfclvcs fhamefully 

< Thurytl, I. vi. p. 453—461. I’lut. in Nic. p. 433. 534 Diod. 1 . 
ocxxvii, cxxxviii. 
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over-reached, returned immediately to Svracufc: and, in the 

* * 

greateft rage, drew up in battle array, fome days after, be¬ 
fore the walls of the citv, Nicias inarched out of the 

* 

trenches, and a battle was fought. Vi&ory was a long time 
doubtful, but a very heavy fhower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming unexpectedly, the Syracu- 
fans, who were unexperienced, and the greateft part of them 
having never carried arms before, were frightened at the 
tempeft, whilft their enemies laughed at it, as the mere ef¬ 
fect of the feafon; and regarded nothing but the enemy, 
who were much more to be dreaded than the ftorm. The 
Syracufans, after making a long and vigorous refiftance, 
were forced to give way. The Athenians could not purfue 
them far, becaufe their horfe, which was (till in. a body, and 
had not been defeated, covered their retreat. The Syra- 
cufans retreated in good order into the city, after having 
thrown a. body of troops into the temple of Olympia, to pre¬ 
vent its being plundered. .. 

This temple itood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, 

who were very defirous of taking it, becaufe it abounded 

with gold and filver .offerings, which the piety of kings and 

nations had coufecrated. Nicias having delayed feuding 

troops to feiise it, loft the opportunity, and gave the Syracu- 

fans time to throw into it, as was before obferved, a detach-* 

me-nt to defend it. It was thought he did this on pnrpofe, 

and out of reverence to the gods; becaufe, had the foldiers 

plundered this temple, the public would not have reaped any 

benefit bv it, and kimfclt only liad been accufed of the fa- 

✓ * 

crilegc. 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not vet in a con* 

* 

dition to attack Syraeulc, retired with their fleet, to Naxos 
and Cat ana to winter there, with defign to return in the be¬ 
ginning of the next fpring, and lay liege to the city. To do 
this they wanted money, provifions, and particularly horfe, 
of which they were ablolutely dellitute, The Athenians de¬ 
pended upon obtaining part of thefe fuceours from the peo¬ 
ple of Sicily, whom they Inppoled would join them the 

in 11 ant they, fhould hear of their victory; and at the fame 

0 • 0 * 

tjme they fenj; an exprefs to Athens, to J’olicit the like aid, 
They alfo addr^fled the Carthaginians lor theiv alliancej 
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ami fent deputies to fome cities of Italy’, fituated on the 
coall of the Tufcan fea, which had promifed *to aflift them. 

The Svracufans were far from defponding/ HermoCrates, 
who, of all their leaders, was moll diftinguifhed for his va¬ 
lour, his judgment, and experience, represented to them, 
in order to raifc their hopes, that they had not been wanting 
in courage but in conduft; that the enemies, though very 
brave, owed their viftory to their good fortune rather than 
to their merit; that the having a multitude of leaders, (they 
were fifteen in number)* from which confufion and difobe- 
dience are infeparable, had done them prejudice; that it 
would be absolutely necelfary for them to choofe expert- 
cnced generals, to keep the reft in their duty; and cxercife 
their forces continually during the winter feafon. This ad¬ 
vice being followed, Hermocrates and two more were defi¬ 
ed generals; after which they fent deputies to Corinth and 
Laccdicmon, to renew the alliance, and, at the fame time, 
to engage them to make a diverfion, in order to oblige, if 
poflible, the Athenians to recal their troops out of Sicily, or, 
at leaft, to prevent their fending a reinforcement thither. 
•The fortifying of Syracufe was the chief objed of their 
care. Accordingly they took into the city, hv a wall, all 
the trad of land towards Epipolx, from the northern extre¬ 
mity of Tyche, descending weftward towards the quarter or 
divifion of the city called afterwards Ncapolis, in order to 
remove the enemy to a greater diitance, and to give them 
more trouble in making their contravallation, by obliging 
them to give a larger extent to it. This part, in all pro*, 
lability, had been negleflcd, becaufe it feemed to be fuffi- 
.cicntly defended by its rugged and fteep fituation. They 
alfo garrifoiled Megara and Olympia, and drove ttakes into 
all thole parts of the fea Ihorc where the enemy might eafily 
make a defeent. Hearing afterwards that the Athenians 
were at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of Catana, 
and retired, alter laying wade the country adjacent to it, 

'The ambaHhdors ol Syracufe, being arrived among the 
Corinthians, alked fworour of them, as having been their 
founders, which was immediately granted; and, at thefam$ 

1 Time yj. 1 . vi. p. 47 1- -482. Plut. in Aitib* p. 203. lh Nic. p. 534, 
435 * l)iod, 1, xiii. p. 138. 
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time, they fent an embafly to the Lacedaemonians, to invite 
them to declare in their favour. Alcibiudes enforced their 
demand with all his credit and eloquence, which his refenu 
ment againll Athens inflamed prodigioufly. He advifed and 
exhorted the Lacedaemonians to appoint Gylippus their ge¬ 
neral, and fend him into Sicily; and, at the fame time, to 
invade the Athenians, in order to make a powerful diver, 
lion# In the third place, he counfelled them to fortify Dc- 
celia, in Attica, which quite completed the ruin of the city of 
Athens, it not being able ever to recover that blow: For, 
by this fort, the Lacedaemonians made themfelves mailers 
of the country, by which the Athenians were deprived of 
their fxlver mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of their 
lands: nor could they be fuccoured by their neighbours, 
Decelia becoming the afylurn of all the malccontents and 
parti zans of Sparta. 

Nicias had received fume fuccours from Athens. It con- 
filled of two hundred and fifty horfemen, whom the Athe¬ 
nians fuppofed would be furnifhed with horfes in Sicily (the 
troops bringing only the furniture) and of thirty horfe 
archers, with three hundred talents, that is, three hundred 
thoufand French crowns*. Nicias notv began to prepare 
for aftion. He was accufed of often letting flip opportu¬ 
nities, by his lofing time in deliberating, arguing, and con¬ 
certing meafures: however, when once he entered upon 
aftion, he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as he 
before had been flow and timorous in undertaking, as he 
Slowed on theprefent occafion. 

The Syracufans hearing that the Athenians had a rein¬ 
forcement of cavalry, and would foon inarch and lay fiege to 
their city; and knowing they could not poflibly approach 
it, or make a contravallation, unlefs they fhould polfefs 
themfelves of the hill of Epipolac, which commanded Syra¬ 
cuse, they refolved to guard the avenue to it, which was 
the only pafs by which the enemy could get up to it, every 
other part being rugged and inacceiliblc. Marching there¬ 
fore down into the meadow, or plain, bordered by the ri¬ 
ver Anapis, and reviewing their troops there, they appointed 
{even hundred foot, under the command of Dioniilus, to 

# About 67,000!. Holing. 
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guard that important poft; and commanded them to repair 
to it, at the fir ft fignal which fhould be given for that pur* 
pofe. But Nicias conduced his defign with fo much pru¬ 
dence, expedition, and fecrecy, that they had not time to do 
this. He failed from Catana with all his fleet, without the 
enemy’s having the leaf! fufpicion of his defign. Being 
arrived at die port of Trogilus near Leonti urn, which is but 
a quarter of a league (fix or feven furlongs) from Epipote, 
he put his land forces on fhore, after which he retired with 
his fleet to Thapfus, a fmall peninfula of Syracufe, the en¬ 
trance to which lie fhut up with a ftaccado. 

The land forces marched with the utinofl expedition to 
feizc on Epipolie, by the pafs of Euryelus, before the ene¬ 
my, who were in the plains of Anapis at above a league's 
diflance, had the lead notice of their arrival. At the firli 
news of this, the feven hundred foldiers, under the com¬ 
mand of Diomilus, advanced forward in contufion, but were 
eafily defeated; and three hundred of them, with their lead- 
er, left dead in the field. The Athenians, after fetting up 
a trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the fummit of Epi- 
polai; in order to feeure their baggage and mod valuably 
cffetls in it, whenever they fhould be forced to fight, or 
work at the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeda fent the Athenians 
three hundred liorfe, to which fome of their Sicilian allies 
aided a hundred more, that with the two hundred and fifty 
fent before by the Athenians, and who had furnifhed them- 
felvcs with horfes in Sicily, made a body of fix hundred 
and filty liorfe. 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking Syra¬ 
cufe, was, to f'urround all the city on the land fide with a 
ftrong contravallation, in order to cut off all communica¬ 
tion .with ihe place from without, in hopes, no doubt, that his 
fleet would afterwards enable him to prevent the Syracufans 
from receiving any fuccours or provifions by fea. 

Having left a garrifon in Labdalon, he came down from 
the hill, advanced towards the northern extremity of Tycbe, 


and halting there, he employed the whole army in throwing 
up a Jine of contravallation, to fhut np their city northward 


horn Tycho as far as Trogilus, fituate on the fea fide. This 
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work was carried on with fucli a rapidity, as terrified the 
Syracufans. They thought it abfolutely necefTary to pre¬ 
vent the carrying on of this work, and accordingly made 
fome Tallies and attacks, but always with difadvantage, and 
even their cavalry was routed. The day after the a&ion, 
the contravallation (northward) was continued by part of 
the army, during which the reft carried ftones and other 
materials towards Trogilus, in order to finifh it. 

The befieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought it ad- 
vifabfe not to venture a fecond battle with the Athenians; 
and only endeavoured to put a flop to their works, at leaft 
to render them ufelefs, by running a line to cut that car¬ 
ried on by the Athenians. They imagined, that in cafe 
they fhould be fuffered to complete their wall, it would be 
impoflible for the Athenians to make any farther progrefs 
in their work : or that, fhould they endeavour to prevent it, 
it would fufHce for the Syracufans to oppofe them with a 
part of their forces, after having (hut up fucli avenues as 
were mod acceftible with ftrong palifadcs; and that the Athe¬ 
nians, on the. contrary, would be obliged to fend for all 
their forces, and entirely abandon their works. 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and working 
with inexpreftible ardour, they began to raife a wall; and 
in order to carry it on with Id’s moleftation, they covered it 
with ftrong palifadcs, and flanked it with wooden towers, 
at proper diflances, to defend it. The Athenians fuffered 
the Syracufans to carry on their works undifturbed, becaufe, 
had they inarched only part of their troops againft them, 
they would have been top weak; and if they had brought 
them all, they then muft have been obliged to difeontinue 
their works, which thev were refolvcd not to do. The 
work being completed, the Syracufans left a body of troops 
to defend the palifadc and guard the wall, and then returned 
into the city. 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals bv 
which water was conveyed into the city ; and obferving the 
Syracufan foldiers, who had been left to guard the wall, very 
negligent in their duty ; fome returning at noon either into 
the city or their tents, and the reft, not keeping a proper 
guard; they detached three hundred chofeu foldiers, and 
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fome light infantry, to attack this poft; during which the 
reft ot the army marched towards the city, to prevent any 
fuccours from coming out of it. Accordingly, the three 
hundred foldiers having forced the palifadc, purfued thole 
who guarded it as far as that part of the city wall which co¬ 
vered Temenos, were pouring in indiferiminately with them, 
they were repulfed by the inhabitants with lofs« The whole 
army afterwards demolifhed the wall, and pulled up the 
palifades of the intrenchment, and carried them off. 

After tins fuccefs, wherebv the Athenians were mailers of 

* 9 j 


¥ 

the northern parts, they began the very next day, a flill more. 

important work, and which would quite finilh their inclo* 

fare of the city, viz. to carry a wall from the hills of Epi- 

poke, well ward, through the plain and the fens as far as the 

great harbour. To prevent this, the befieged beginning 

the fame kind of work as they had carried on on the other 

# 

fide, ran a trench, lined with palifades, from the city through 
the fens, to prevent the Athenians from carrying their con- 
travaliations as far as the fea. But the latter, after finilhing 
the fir ft part of the wall on the hills of Epipolie, refolved 
to attack this new work. For this purpofe, they order¬ 
ed their fleet to fail from Thapfus to the great harbour of 
Syracufe, it having continued in that road hitherto; and the 
befieged had always the fea open to them, by which the be- 
fiegers were obliged to get their proviiion from Thapfus by 
land. The Athenians came down therefore from Kpipolat 
into the plain before day-break; when throwing planks and 
beams into that part where the ten was only Hjuiy, and more 
firm than in other places, they immediately carried the 
grcatell pait of the fofle lined with palifades, and then the 
red, after having beaten the Syraculans, who gave way and 
retired; fuch as were on the right towards the city, and the 
red towards the river. Three hundred chofen Athenians 
having attempted to cut off the paffage of the latter, flew 
towards the bridge; but the enemy’s cavalry, the grcatcfl 
part of which were diawn up in battle, repulfed them ; and 
afterwards charged the right wing of the Athenians, and put 
the fir ft battalions into diforder. Lamachus perceiving this 
from the left wing, where he commanded, ran thither with 
the Argives and fome archers; but having palled a trench, 
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and being abandoned by his foldiers, he was killed with five 
or fix who followed him. The enemy immediately parted 
the river, and feeing the reft of the army come up, they re¬ 
tired. 


At the fame time their right wing, which had returned to¬ 
wards the city, refumed courage from this fuccefs, and dretf 
up in order of battle before the Athenians; after having de¬ 
tached fume troops to attack the fort on the hills of Epipolae,- 
which ferved as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought 
to be unguarded. They forced an intrenchment that co¬ 
vered the fort, but Nicias faved it. He was fick in this 
fort, and at that time in his bed, with only his domcltics 
about him. Animated by the danger and the prefence of the 
enemy, he druggies with his indifpofition, rifes up, and 
commands his fervants to fet fire immediately to all the tim¬ 
ber, lying between the intrenchment and the fort for the mi¬ 
litary engines, and to the engines themfelves. This unex- 
pefted conflagration flopped the Syracufans, faved Nicias, 
the fort, and all the rich effefts of the Athenians, who made 
hafte to the relief of that general. At the fame time, the 
fleet was fecn failing into the great harbour, according to 
the orders given for that purpofe. The Syracufans, having 
perceived this from the hill, and fearing they lhould beat- 
tacked from behind, and overpowered by the land forces, 
they retired, and returned to the city with all their forces; 
now no longer expecting, after having loft their folic lined 
with palifades, that it would be poflible for them to prevent 
the enemy from carrying on their contravallation as lar as 
the fea. 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented them- 
felves with building a (ingle wall on the hills of Epipohc, 
and through fuch places as were craggy and of difficult ac- 
cefs, being come clown into the plain, began to build, at 
the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending to carry it as 
far as the fea, viz. a wail of contravallation again ft the be- 
fieged, and another of circumvallation againft thofc Syracu- 
fan troops which were out of the city, and fuch allies as 


might come to its aid. 

From thenceforth Nicias, who was now foie general, 
conceived great hopes; for fevcral cities of Sicily, which 
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hitherto had not declared ior cither fide, came and joined 
him ; and there arrived from all quarters, veffels laden with, 
provifions for the army, all parties being eager to go oyer 
to him, becaufe lie had acquired the fuperiority, and been 
exceedingly fuccefsful in all his undertakings. The Sy**a- 
cufans, feeing themfelves blocked up both by fea and land, 
and lofmgall hopes of being able to defend their city any 
longer, already propofed an accommodation. Gylippus, 
who was coming from Lacedxmon to their aflifiance, hav¬ 
ing heard in his paffage, the extremity to which they were 
reduced, and looking upon the whole ifland as loft, failed 
forward, neverthclefs; not in the view of defending Sicily, 
but only to preferve to the nations of Italy, fuch cities as 
were fubjefct to them in that ifland, if it were not too late, 
and if this could be done. For fame had declared in all 
places, that the Athenians had already poflcfled themfelves 
of the whole ifland; and were headed by a general whole 
wifdom and good fortune rendered him invincible. Nicias 
lumfelf, now (contrary to his natural difpofition) confiding 
in his own flrength, and elate from his fuccefs; perfuaded 
alfo by the fccrct advices which were brought him daily 
from Syracufe, and the meffengers who were fent to him, 
that the city would immediately capitulate; did not regard 
Gylippus’s approach, and in confequcnee took no precau* 
tions to prevent his landing, efpccially when lie heard that 
he brought but very few veffels; terming him a trifling pi* 
rate, not worthy, in any manner, his notice. But a general 
ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares and vi* 
gilance, upon account of fuccefs, becaufe the leafl ncgii* 
gence may ruin every thing. Had Nicias font the final left 
detachment to oppofe Gylippus’s landing, he would have 
taken Syracufe! and the whole affair had been ended. 
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Sect. -XIII. The Syracufans refolve to capitulate, hut 
Gy lip pus's Arrival changes the Face of Affairs. Nicias 
is forced .by his Colleagues to engage in a Sea fight, and is 
overcome . His Land Forces are alj'o defeated . 


NINETEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


A. M. 1 r T^HE fortifications of the Athenians were now almoft 

At?u jVc completed ; and they had drawn a double wall, near 

413. half a league in length, along the plain and the fens towards 

the great port, and had almoft reached it. There now re¬ 
mained, on the fide towards Trogilus, only a final! part of 
the wall to be finifhed. The Syracufans were therefore on 
the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they were no 
longer able to defend themfelves, and did not expeft any 
fuccours-. For this reafon they rcfolved to furrender. Ac¬ 
cordingly a council was held to fettle articles of capitula¬ 
tion, in order to prefent them to Nicias; and fcveral were 
of opinion, that it would be proper to capitulate loon, before 
die city fhould be entirely invefled. 

It was at that very inftant, and in the mofl critical junc¬ 
ture, that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived from Co¬ 
rinth, on board a fhip with three benches of oars. At hi* 
arrival all the citizens flocked round him. He informed 
them, that Gylippus would be with them immediately, and 
was followed by r a great many other galleys, which came to 
their aid* The Syracufans aflonifhed, or rather flupified, as 
it were, with this news, could fcarce believe what they 
heard. Whilft they were thus fluHuating and in doubt, a 
courier arrived from Gylippus, to inform them of his ap¬ 
proach, and order them to march out all their troops to meet 
him. He himfelf, after having taken a* fort in his way, 
inarched in battle array directly for Kpipohe; and amend¬ 
ing by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, lie prepared to 
attack them from without, whilfl the Syracufans fhould 
charge them, on their fide, with the forces of Syracufe and 

•Thucyd. !, vii, p, 485—489. Plut. in Nic. p, 535, 536. Diod. 1 . xiih 

p. 138,139, 

* Jegci. 
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his. The Athenians, exceedingly furprifed by his arrival, 
drew up haftily, and without order under the walls. With 
, regard to himfelf, laying down his arms when he approach* 
ed, he feat word by a herald, that be would allow the Athe* 
nians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did not condefcend 
to make the lea (I anfwer to this propofal; and fomc of hid 
foldiers burftingout a laughing, a deed the herald, “ Whe¬ 
ther the prefence of.a Lacedaemonian privateer, and a triflihg 
wand, could make any change in the prefent ftate of the 
city ?” Both fides therefore prepared for battle. 

Gylippus Homed the fort ot Labdalon,and cut to pieces 
all who were found in it. The fame day an Athenian galley 
was taken, as it failed into the harbour. The befieged af¬ 
terwards drew a wall from the city, towards Epipola*, in 
order to cut (about the extremity ot it) the fingle wall of the 
Athenians; and to deprive them of all communication with 
the troops, polled in the intrenchments which furrounded 
the city on the north fide towards Tyche and Trogilus. 
The Athenians after having fitiifhed the wall, which ex¬ 
tended as far as the fea towards the great harbour, were re¬ 
turned to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, in the fingle wall 
which the Athenians had built on the hills of Epipola', a part 
that was weaker andlower than the red,marched in’the night 
with his troops; but being dilcovered by the Athenians, 
who were encamped without, he was forced to retire, upon 
feeing them advance direflly towards him. They railed the 
wall higher, and themfelves undertook the guard of it; 
after having fixed their allies in the feveral polls of the re¬ 
mainder of the intrenchments. 

Nicias, on the other fide, thought proper to fortify the 
cape of Pleminyrium, which, by its running into the fea, 
flraitened the mouth of the great harbour; and his defign 
thereby was, to procure provifions, and all other things he 
might want, the more eafily; becaufe the Athenians, by pof- 
feiling themfelves of that poll, drew near the little port, 
wherein lay the chief naval forces of the Syracufans, and 
were the better able to obferve the various motions of it; 
and that betides, by having the lea open, they would not be 
forced to have all their provifions from the bottom of the 
great harbour; as they mull have been# fhould the enemy, 
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by feizing on die mouth of it, oblige them to keep clofe in 
the harbour, in the manner they then did. For Nieias, from 
the arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes left but from the fide 
next the fea. Sending therefore his fleet, and part of his 
troops thither, he built three forts, by which the fhips were 
enabled to lie at anchor * T he alfo feeured there a great part 
of the baggage and ammunition. It was then that the troops 
on board the fleet fuffered very much;, for, as they were 
obliged to go a great way to fetch wood and water, they 
were furrounded by the enemy’s horfe, the third part of 
which were polled at Olympia, to prevent the garrifon of 
Plemmyrium from Tallying, and were mailers of the field* 
Advice being brought to Nieias, that the Corinthian fleet 
was advancing, he fent twenty galleys againll it; ordered 
them to obferve the enemy towards Locris, Regium, and 
the rell of the avenues of Sicily. 

' In the mean time Gylippus, employing thofe very ftoncs 
which the Athenians had got together for their ufe, went on 
with the wall which the Syracufans had begun to carry 
through Epipolae; and drew up daily in battle array before 
it, as did the Athenians. When he law it was a proper time 
for engaging, he began the battle in the fpot lying between 
the two walls. The narrownefs of it having rendered his ca-» 
valry and archers ufelefs, he came ofF with lofs, and the 
Athenians fet up atrophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his fol- 
diers by doing them jullice, had the courage to reproach 
Jiimfelf for the ill fucccfs they had met with; and to declare 
publicly, that he, not they, had occalioned the late defeat; 
becaufe he had made them light in too narrow a fpot of 
ground. However, he promised foon to give them an op¬ 
portunity of recovering both their honour and his; and 
accordingly, the very next day, Her led them again ft the ene¬ 
my, after having exhorted them, in the Itrongelt terns, to 
behave in a manner worthy of their ancient .glory. Nieias 
perceiving, that though he fhoald not delire to come tot 
battle, it would however be abfolutcly necelfary for him to 
prevent the enemy from extending their line beyond the 
contravallation, to which they were already very near; (be¬ 
caufe otherwife this would be granting them a certain vie* 

tU>ry)he therefore marched againll the Syracufans. Gylippus 
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brought up his troops beyond that place, where the walls ter* 
niinated on both hides, in order that he might leave the more 
room to extend his battle; when charging the enemy's left 
wing with his horfe, he put it to flight, and foon alter de¬ 
feated the right. We have here an inflance of what the ex¬ 
perience and abilities of a great captain are capable of pro* 
ducing; for Gyliuppus, with the fame men, the fame arms, 
the fame horfes, and the fame ground, by only changing 
liis order of battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them 
quite to their camp. The following night, the viftors carried 
on their wall beyond the contravallation of the Athenians, 
and thereby deprived them of all hopes of being ever able to 
furround them. 

1 After this fuccefs, the Syracufans, to whofe aid the Co¬ 
rinthian fleet was arrived, unperceived by that of the Athe¬ 
nians, refumed courage, armed feveral galleys, and marching 
into the plains, with their cavalry and other forces, took-a 
great number of prifoners. They fent deputies to Laced*** 
monia and Corinth, to defire a reinforcement; Gylippus 
went in perfon to all the cities of Sicily to folicit them to 
join him; and brought over the greateft part of them, who 
accordingly fent him powerful fuccours. Nicias, finding 
his troops leffen, and thofe of the enemy increafe daily, be¬ 
gan to be difeouraged; and not only fent exprefTes to the 
Athenians, to acquaint them with the fituation of affairs, 
but likewife wrote to them in the ftrongelt terms. I repeat 
his whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exa£i account of 
the ftate of things at that time in Syracufe, and may ferve as 
a model for fuch kind of relations. 

“ Athenians: I have already informed you by feveral ex- 
preffes, of what paffed here: but it is neceffaryyou fhould 
know the prefent fituation of affairs, that you may refolve 
accordingly. After we had been victorious in feveral en¬ 
gagements, andalmoft completed our contravallation, Gy¬ 
lippus arrived in Syracufe with a body of Lacedaemonian 
and Sicilian troops; and, having been defeated the firft 
time, he was victorious the fecond, by means of his cavalry 
and archers. We are, in confcqucnce, fliut up in our in* 
trenchments, without daring to make any attempt, or corn- 

• ‘Timcvd, 1 . vii, p, 49© -494. Plui. in Nic, p.536. X)iod. J, xiii. p, jog. 
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ptete our works, through the fuperiority of the enemy's 
forces; for part of our foldiers are employed in guarding 
our forts, and consequently we have not an opportunity of 
employing all our forces in battle- Befides, as the Syracu- 
fans have cut our lines, by a wall, in that part where they 
were lYot complete, it will no longer be poflible for us to 
inveft the city, uniefs we fhould force their intrenchments; 
fo that inftead of befieging, we ourfelves are befieged, and 
dare not ftir out for fear of their horfe. 

“ Not contented with thefe advantages, they are bring¬ 
ing new fuccours from Peloponnefus, and have fent Gy- 
lippus to force all the neutral cities of Sicily to declare for 
them; and the reft: to furnifh them with men and fhips, to 
attack us both by fea and land. I fay by fea, which, though 
very furprifing, is, however, but too true. For our fleet, 
which before was confiderable, from the good condition 
of the galleys and mariners, is now very deficient in thofe 
very circumftances, and prodigioufly weakened. 

4t Our galleys leak every where, becaufe we cannot draw 
them on fhore to careen them, for fear, left thofe of the ene- 
' my, which are more numerous, and in better condition than 
ours, fhould attack us on a fudden, which they feem to 
threaten every moment. Befides, we are under a neceflity 
of fending many backwards and forwards to guard the con¬ 
voys which we are forced to fetch from a great diltancc, and 
bring along in fight of the enemy; fo that fhould we be 
ever fo little negligent in this point, our army would be 
ftarved. 

“With regard to the fhips 9 "crews, they decreafe fenfibly 
every day; for as great numbers of them difperfe to maraud, 
or to fetch wood and water, they arc often cut to pieces by 
the enemy’s horfe. Our Haves, allured by the neighbour¬ 
hood of the enemy’s camp, defert very faft to it. The fo¬ 
reigners, which were forced into the fervice, diminifh daily; 
and fuch as have been raifed with money, who came for 
plunder rather than fighting, finding themfclvcs baulked, 
go over to the enemy, who are fo near us, or elfe hide them- 
felves in Sicily, which they may eafily do in fo large an 
ifland. A great number of citizens, though long ufecito, 
and well Hulled in working of (hips, by bribing the captains 
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put others in their room, who are wholly unexperienced*, 
and incapable of ferving, and, by that means, have quite, 
fubverted all difcipline. I am now writing to men perfectly 
well verfed in naval affairs: and who arc very fenfible, that, 
when order is neglefted, every thing grows worfe and 
worfe, and a fleet muff inevitably be ruined. 

. “ But the molt unhappy circumftance is, that though Uam 
generaliflimo, I cannot put a flop to thefe diforders. For 
(Athenians) you are very fenfible, that fuch is your difpofi- 
tion, that you do not eafily brook reflraint; befides, I do 
not know where to furnifh myfelf with feamen, whilft the 
enemy get numbers from all quarters. It is not in the 
power 1 of our Sicilian allies to aid us; and ffiould the cities 
of Italy, from whence we have our provifions (hearing the 
extremity to which wc are reduced, and your not taking 
the leaf! care to fend us any fuccour) join the Syracufans, 
we are undone; and the enemy will have no occafion to 
fight us. 

• “I could write of things which would be more agree¬ 
able, but of none that could be more advantageous to you, 
nor which could give you a more juft idea of the fubje&s on 
which you are to deliberate. I am fenfible that you love 
to have fuch advices only fent you as are plcafing;. but then 
I know, on the other fide that when affairs turn out other- 
wife than you expended and hoped for, you accufe thofe who 
deceived you; which induced me to give you a fincere and 
genuine account of things, without concealing a fingle cir- 
cumlhmce. By the way, I am to inform you, that no com¬ 
plaints can be julHv made either againfl the officers or com¬ 
mon foldiors, both having done their duty very well. 

“ But now that, the Sicilians join all their forces againfl 
us, and ex peel, a new army from Peloponnefus; you may lay 
this down as the foundation for your deliberations, that our 
prefent troops are not fuflicient; and, therefore, wc either 
mult be recalled, or elfe a land and naval force, equal to 
the fit'll, mull.be lent us, with money in proportion. You 
multalfo think of appointing aperient to luceeed me; it be~ 
ing impoflible for me, through my nephritic diforder, to 
lullain any longer the weight of the command. 1 imagine 
that I drferve this tavoiu at your hands on account of the 
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fervice I have done you, in the feveral commands conferred 
upon me, fo long as my health would permit me to aft. 


A M. 

3.19 l * 
Am . ). C< 

4 l 3- 


To conclude; whatever rcfolution you may come to, ■ 
the requeft I have to make, is, that you would execute it 
fpeedily, and in the very beginning of the fpring. The 
fuccours which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all- 
ready; but thofe which they expeft from Peloponnefus may 
be longer in coming. However, fix this in your minds, 
that if you do not exert yourfelves, the Lacedaemonians 
will not fail, as they have already done, to be beforehand 
with you.” • 

The Athenians were flrongly affe&ed with this letter, 
which made as great an impreflion on them as Nicias ex- 
pefted. However, they did not think proper to appoint 
him a fucceflbr; and only nominated two officers who were 
under him, viz. Menander and Euthydemus, to aflift him 
till other generals fhould be lent. Eurymedon and De- 
mofthenes were chofen to fucceed Lamachus and Alcibi- 
ades. The former let out immediately with ten galleys, and 
£bnie money *, about the winter folftice, to affure Nicias 
that a fpeedy fuccour Ihouldbe lent him; during which the 
hatter was raifing troops and contributions, in order to fet 
fail early in the fpring. 

14 The Lacedaemonians, on the other fide, being fupported 
by the Corinthians, were very induflrious in preparing re¬ 
inforcements to fend into Sicily, and to enter Attica, in 
order to keep the Athenian fleet from failing to that ifland. 
Accordingly they entered Attica early under the command 
ot king Agis; and alter having laid waile thp country, they 
fortified Decclia; having divided the work among all the 
forces, to make the greater di{patch. This poll is about a 
hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about fix 
French leagues, anti the lame difUnce from Boeotia. Alci- 
biadcs was perpetually loliciting the Lacedaemonians, and 
could not be cafy, till he had prevailed with them to begin 
that work. This annoyed the Athenians moftofall: for 
hitherto, the enemy retiring after they had laid waffc the 
Athenian territories, the latter were unmoleftecl all the reft 


" Thucycl, lib. vii. p. *191 — 496, & 50s — 504. Diod. 1 . xiii. p. 140, 
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of the year; bin from the fortifying of Decelia 9 thegarrifon 
left in it was continually making incurfions, and alarming 
the Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of frontier 
town: for, in the day time, a guard was mounted at all the 
gates; and, in the night, all the citizens were either on the 
walls, or under arms. Such veffels as brought provifions 
from tlie illand of Euboea, and which before had a much 
Ihorter paffage by Decelia, were forced to go round about, 
in order to double the cape of Sunium; by which means 
provifions, as well as goods imported, grew much dearer. 
To heighten the calamity, upwards of twenty thoufand- 
{laves, the greateft part of whom were artificers, went over 
to the enemy, to fly from the extreme mifery with which the 
citv was afflicted. The cattle of all kinds died. Moll of 
the horfes were lamed, being continually upon guard, or 
upon parties. Every thing being laid waile in this manner, 
and the Athenians enjoying no longer the revenues which 
arofe from the produce of their lands, there was a prodigious 
fcarcity of money; fo that they were forced to take the twen¬ 
tieth part of all the imports, to fupply their ufual fubfidies. 

s In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the tour of 
Sicily, returned, with as many men as he could rail's in the 
whole illand; and prevailed with the Syracufans to fit out 
the llrongeft fleet in their power, and to hazard a battic at 
fea, upon the prefiunption that the fuccefs would anfwer the 
greatncls of the enterprife. This advice was llrongly en¬ 
forced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracufans not ta 
abandon to their enemies the empire ot the leas. He ob- 
ferved, that the Athenians thcmfelves had not received it 
from their anceflors, nor been always poffclfed of it: that the 
Periian war had in a manual' forced them into the knowledge 
of naval affairs, notwithllanding two great obitacles, their 
difpolition, and the fituation of their city, which flood at a 
confiderablc diflance from the lea; that they had made them- 
felves formidable to other nations, not fo much by their real 
flrcngtb, as by their courage and intrepidity: that they ought 
to copy them; and iincc they had to do with enemies who 
were fo enterpi ifmg, it was lit they Humid be equally daring. 

* ‘Hi ot yd. l.vii. p. 497— ; >oo. Pint. inNic. t>. Diod-p- 1 ^0; 
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This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet 
was equipped* Gylippus led out all his land-torces in the 
night time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five 
galleys of Syracufe, which were in the great harbour, and 
forty-five in the lelfer, where was an arfenal forfhips, were 
ordered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the 
Athenians, who would lee tliemfelves attacked both by fea 
and land at the fame time. Tl;e Athenians,, at this news, 
went on board alfo; and with twenty-five lhips failed to fight 
the thirty-five Syracufan veflels, which were failing out 
againft them from the great harbour; and oppofed thirty.five 
more to the forty-five of the enemy, which were come out of 
the little port. A fharp engagement was fought at the 
mouth of the great harbour; one party endeavouring to force 
their way into it, and the other to keep them out. 

Thofe who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having 
flocked to the Ihore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the 
forts unexpectedly by day-break; and having carried the 
greatclt of them by llorm, the foldiers who defended the 
other two were fo terrified, that they abandoned them in a 
moment. After this advantage, the Syracufans fultained a 
confiderable lofs; for fuch of their velfels as fought at the 
entrance of the harbour (after having forced the Athenians) 
bulged furioufly one againll the other as they entered it in 
diforder; and by this means United the viflory to their ene¬ 
mies, who were not contented with purfuing, but alfo gave 
chace to thofe who were victorious in the great harbour. 
Eleven Syracufan galleys were funk, and a great number of 
the failors in them killed. Three were taken; but the 


Athenians likewife loll three, and alter towing off thofe ot 
the enemy, they raifed a trophy on a little ifland lying before 
Plemmyrium, and retired to the centre ot their camp. 


The Syracufans alfo raifed three trophies for their taking 
of the three forts; and after rafing one of the fmaller, they 


repaired the fortifications ot the other two, and put garrifons 

into them. Several Athenians had been either killed or 

* * 


made priToners there; and great funis ot money were taken, 
the property of the public, as well as of merchants and cap¬ 
tains of galleys, befidcs a large quantity of ammunition; this 
being a kind of magazine for the whole army. They like- 
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vife loft the ftores and rigging of forty galleys, with three 
Hips that lay in the dock. But a more confiderable circum- 
fiance was, Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias from getting 
provifions and ammunition fo eafily; for, whilft the latter 
was pofleHed of Plemmyrium, they procured thefe fecurely 
and expeditioufly ; whereas, after their being difpoUcifed of 
it, it was equally difficult and hazardous, becaufe they could 
not bring in any thing without fighting; the enemy lying at 
anchor juft off their fort. Thus the Athenians could have 
no provifions but from the point of their fwords, which 
difpiritcd the foldiers very much, and threw the whole army 
into a great conflernation. 

y There afterwards was a little fkirmifh in defending a 
flaccado which the inhabitants had made in the fea,. at the 
entrance of the old harbour, to fecure the fhipping. The 
Athenians having raifed towers and parapets on a large (hip, 
made it advance as near as poffible to the flaccado, in order 
that it might ferve as a bulwark to foine fhips which carried 
military engines, with which they drew up flakes by the 
help of pul lies and ropes, exclufive of thofc which the divers 
fawed in two; the befiegers defending themfelves with their 
harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such flakes as 
had been driven in, level with the furfacc of the water, in 
order to' ftrand thofc veffels that fhould come near them, 
were the hardeft to force away. The divers alfo bribed the 
enemy, and mo ft of the flakes were torn up; but then others 
were immediately driven in their places. The utmoft efforts 
were ufod on both fides, in the attack as well as the defence. 

* One circumftance, which the befieged confidcrcd of the 
greatefl importance, was to attempt a fecond engagement 
both by fea and land, before the fleet, and other fuccours, 
feat by the Athenians, fhould arrive. They had concerted 
belli meafures for a battle at fea, by improving from the 
errors they had committed in the lafl engagement. The 
change made in the galleys was, their prows were now 
fhqrter, and at the fame time flronger and more folid than 
betore. For this purpofe they fixed great pieces of timber, 
projecting forward, on each fide of the prows; and to thefo 

y Tliucycl. 1 . vii. p. 500, 501. 

1 Ibid, p. 509—513, Hut. ifi Nic. p. 536. Diad. p. 14a, 1^1* 
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pieces they joined beams by way of props. Thefc beams 
extended to the length of fix cubits on each fide of the veffel, 
both within and without. By this they hoped to gain the 
advantage over the galleys ot the Athenians, which did not 
dare, bocaufe of the weaknefs of their prows, to attack an 
enemy m front, but only in flank ; not to mention, that ihould 
the battle be fought in the harbour, they would .not have 
room to fpread themfelves, nor to pafs between two galleys, 
in which lay their greateft art; nor to tack, about after they 
Ihould have been repulfed, in order to return to the charge; 
whereas the Syracufans, by their being maffers ot the whole 
extent of the harbour, would have all thefe advantages, and 
might reciprocally affift one another. On thefe circum- 

ftances the latter founded their hopes of viftory. 

Gylippus therefore firll drew all the infantry out of the 
camp, and advanced towards that part of the contiavallation 
of the Athenians which faced the city; whilft the troops 
of Olympia inarched towards the other, and their galleys 

fet fail. 

Nicias did not care to venture a fccond battle, faying, that 


as he expended a frefli fleet every moment, and a great re- 
inforcement under Demofthencs, it would betray the greateft 
want of judgment, fhould he, as his troops were inferior in 
number to thofe of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard 
a battle without being forced to it. On the contrary, Me- 
nander and Euthydemus, who had juft before been appointed 
to (hare the command with Nicias till the arrival of De. 
xnofthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous of thofe generals, 
were eager to perform Ionic great exploit, to bereave the one 
of his glory, and, if pofliblc, to cclipl'e that of the other. The 
pretence they alleged on this occafion was the fame and 
reputation of Athens; and they aliened with fo much vehe. 
mence, that it would be entirely deftroyed fliould they Hum 
the battle, as the Syracufans offered it them, that they at lall 
forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athenians had f'eventy- 

five galleys, and .the Syracufans eighty. 

The firll day the fleets continued in fight of each other, 

in the great harbour, without engaging; and only a few fkir* 
iniflics paffed, after which both parties retired; and it was jull 

the fame with the land forces. The Syracufans did not make 

* 
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{he leaft motion the fecond day. Nicias, taking advantage 
of this inactivity, caufed the tranfports to draw up in a line, 
atfome diflance from one another, in order that his galleys 
might retire behind them with 
defeated. On the morrow, the Syracufans came up fooner 
than ufual, when a great part of the day was fpent in fkir- 
milhing, after which they retired. The Athenians did not 
fuppofe they would return, but imagined that fear had made 
them fly: but having reffefhed themfelves in great diligence, 
and returning on board their galleys, they attacked the 
Athenians, who were far from expe&ing them. The latter 
being now forced to return immediately on board their fhips, 
they entered them in great diforder, fo that they had not time 
to draw them up in a line of battle, and moll of the failors 
were fatting. Viftory did not long continue'in fufpenfe. 
The Athenians, after making a fhort and flight refinance, 
retired behind their line of tranfport fhips. The enemy pur¬ 
ged them thither, and were Hopped by the fail-yards of 
thofe fhips, to which were fixed dolphins* of lead, which 
being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy’s galleys, 
would have funk them at once. The Athenians loll feven 
galleys in this engagement, and a great number of foldiers 
were either killed or taken prifoners. 

a 1 his lofs threw Nicias into the utmofl confternation. 
All the misfortunes he had met with, ever fince the time he 
had firlt enjoyed the fupreme command, came into his mind; 
and he now is involved in a greater than any of them, by his 
complying with the advice of his colleagues. Whilft lie was 
revolving thefe gloomy ideas, Demoitheues’s fleet was feen 
coming forward in great pomp; and with fuch an air as 
Ihould fill the enemy with dread: it was now the day after 
* This fleet confifledof feventy-three galleys, on 
board of which were five thoufand fighting men, and about 
three thoufand archers, {lingers and bowmen. All thefe 
galleys were richly trimmed; their prows being adorned 
with Ihining ft reamers, manned with flout rowers, command¬ 
ed by good officers, and echoing with the found of clarions 

1 Thur.yd. 1 . vii. p. 513—31 8. Plut, in Nic. p. 537. Diod. p. 141, 142. 

1 *R»is engine, fo violent was its motion, broke through a galley from thf 
deck to the hold. 
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and trumpets; Demofthenes having affetted an air of pomp 
ami triumph, purpofely to llrike terror into the enemy. 

This gallant fight alarmed them indeed beyond expref- 
jfion. They did not fee any end, or even the leaft fufpenfion 
of their calamities: all they had hitherto done or fuffered 
was as nothing, and their work was to begin again. What 
hopes could they entertain of being able to weary out the 
patience of the Athenians, fince, though they had a camp 
intrenched in the middle of Attica, they were however able 
to fend a fecond army into Sicily, as confiderable as the 
former; and that their power, as well as their courage, feem- 
ed, notwithflariding all their Ioffes, inftead of diminifhing to 
increafe daily? 

Demofthenes having made anexaft enquiry into the Hate 
of things, imagined that it would not be proper for him to 
lofe time, as Nicias had done, who, having fpread an uni- 
verfal terror at his firfl arrival, became afterwards the objeft 
of contempt, for his having wintered in Catana infleatl of 
going direttly to Syracufe; and had afterwards given Gylip- 
pus an opportunity of throwing troops into it. He flattered 
himfelf with the hopes that he fhould be able to carry the city 
at the firfl attack, by taking advantage of the alarm which 
the news of his arrival would fpread in every part of it, and 
by that means fhould immediately put an end to the war. 
Othenvife he intended to raife the fiege, and no longer 
fiarafs and leffen the troops by fighting battles never dcci- 
live; nor quite exhauft the city of Athens, by employing 
its treafures in ncedlefs expences. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate refolution oi 
Demofthenes, conjured him not to be fo bally, but to take 
time to weigh things deliberately, that he might have no 
caufe to repent of what he fhould do. He obferved to him, 
that the enemy would be ruined by delays; that their provi- 
fions as well as money were entirely exhaufled, that their 
allies were going to abandon them; that they mu ft foonbe 
reduced to fuch extremity, for want of provifions, as would 
force them to furrender, as they had before refolved: fm 
there were certain perfons in Syracufe who held a feciet 
correfpondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be im¬ 
patient, becaufe the Syracufans were tired with the war and 
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with Gylippus; and that fhould the neceffity to which they 
were reduced be ever fo little increafed, they would furren- 
<| er at difcretion. 

AsNicias did not explain himfelf clearly, and would not 
declare in exprefs terms, that lure and certain advices were 
fent him of whatever was tranfatled in the city, his remon- 
ftrances were confidered as an effett of the timidity and 
(lownefs with which he had always been reproached. 
“Such,” faid they, “ are his ufnal protrafciion, delays, dif- 
rufts, and fearful precaution, whereby he has deadened all 
the vivacity, and extinguilhed all the ardour of the troops, 
in not marching them immediately again it the enemy; but 
on the contrary, by deferring to attack them, till his own 
forces were weakened and defpifed.” This made the reft 
of the generals and all the officers come over to Demof- 
thenes’s opinion, and Nicias himfelf was at laft forced to 
acquiefce with it. 

Demofthenes, after having attacked, to no purpofe, the 
wall which cut the contravallation of the befiegers, confined 
himfelf to the attack of Epipolne, from a fuppofition that 
fhouldhe once be mailer of it, the wall would be quite un¬ 
defended. He therefore took provilions for five days, with 
workmen, implements, and every thing necellary for him 
to defend that poll after lie fliould pofiefs himfelf of it. As 
there was no going up to it in the day time nndifeovered, 
he marched thither in the night with all his forces, fol¬ 
lowed by Eurymcdon and Menander; Nicias flaying be¬ 
hind to guard the camp. They went up by the way of Eu- 
ryelus, as before, unperccived by the fentinels; attack the 
firft intreuchment, and florm it, after killing part of thole 
who defended it. Dcinollhenes, not fatisfied with this ad- 
vantage, to prevent the ardour of his foldicrs from cool¬ 
ing, and not delay the execution of his defign, marches 
forward. During this interval, the forces of the city, fuf. 
tamed by Gylippus, march under arms out of the intrench, 
meats. Being feized with allonifhment, which the darknefs 
°f the night iucreafcd, they were immediately rep ill fed and 
put to flight. But as the Athenians advanced in diforder, 
to force whatever might refill their arms, left the enemy 
^ght rally again, fliould time be allowed them to breathe 
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and recover from their furprife, they are Hopped on a fud* 
den by the Boeotians, who make a vigorous Hand, and 
inarching againft the Athenians with their pikes prefented, 
they repulfe them with great fhouts, and make a dreadful 
flaughter* This fpreads an univcrfal terror through the reft 
of the army. Thofe who fled either force along fuch as 
were advancing to their afliflance, or elfe, miflaking them 
for enemies, turn their arms againll them. They now were 
all mixed indifcrnninately, it being impoffible to difeover 
obje£ts in the horrors of a night, which was not fo gloomy 
as entirely to make objefts imperceptible, nor yet light 
enough to diltinguiih thole which were feen. The Atheni- 
ans fought for one another to no purpofe; and from their 
often alking the word, by which only they were able to 
know one another, a flrange confufion of founds was heard, 
which occafioned no little diforder; not to mention that 
they, by this means, divulged the word to the enemy, and 
could not learn theirs; becaufe by their being together and 
in a body, they had no occafion to repeat it. In the mean 
time, thofe who were purfued threw themfelves from the 
top of the rocks, and many were dafhed to pieces by the 
fall; and as molt of thofe who cfcaped ftraggled from one 
another up and down the fields and woods, they were cut to 
pieces the next day by the enemy's liorfe, who purfued 
them. Two thou fa nd Athenians were llain in this engage¬ 
ment, and a great number of arms were taken; thofe who 
fled having thrown them away, that they might be the bet¬ 
ter able to efcape over the precipices. 

Sect. XIV, The Confirmation with which the Athenians 
* are Jeized . They again hazard a Sea-jig hi, and are defeat* 
' ed . They refolve to retire by Land , Being cloje purfued 
by the Syracufans , they fur-render . Nicias and DemoJ* 
' thenes are fentenced to die , and executed . The Effeft 
’ which the News of the Defeat of the Army produces in 
Athens . 

*HHHE Athenian generals, after fuftaining fo great a lofs, 
X were in a prodigious dilemma, and did not know 

* Thueyd, 1 . vii. p. 511—5*0. I’luU in Nic, p. piod. p. 4 * 
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j,ow to aft in the prefent difcouragement and defpair of the 
troops who died daily, either by the difeafes of the autumn, 
or by the bad air of the fens near which they were encamped* 
Demofthenes was of opinion that it would be proper for them 
to leave the country immediately, fince they had been unfuc* 
cefsful in fo important an enterprife; efpecially as the Tea* 
fon was not too far advanced for failing; and that they had 
Ihips enough to force a paffagc, in cafe the enemy fhould 
difpute it with them. He declared, that it would be of 
much greater advantage to oblige the-enemy to raife their 
blockade of Athens than for them to .continue that of Svra*. 
cufe, by which they exhaufted themfelves to no purpofe; 
that he was certain they would not be reinforced by a 

army; 

with the weak one under their command. 

Nicias was fenfible that the arguments his 
were very juft, and he kimfelf was of his opinion: but at the 
fame time he was afraid, left fo public a confeffion of the 
weak condition to which they were reduced, and their refo* 
lution to leave Sicily (the report of which woujd certainly 
reach the enemy) fhould complete the ruin of their affairs; 
and perhaps make them unable to execute their refolution 
when they fhould attempt it. Befides they had fome little 
hopes left that the befieged, being themfelves reduced to 
great extremity by their ablolute want of provisions and 
money, would at laft be inclined to furrender upon.honour* 
able terms. Thus, although he was in reality uncertain and 
•wavering, lie infiuuated, that he did not care to quit Sicily* 
till the Athenians fhould have firft fent orders for that pur¬ 
pofe; and that other wife they would be highly difpleafed; 
that as thofe who were to judge them had not been eye* 
wituclfes of the ftate of things, they would be of a different 
opinion; and, at the inftigation of fome orator, .certainly 
.condemn them: that inofi of thofe men, who now exclaim* 
ctlwith the greateft vehemence again ft the difficulties they 
laboured under, would then change their note, and acculie 
them of having been bribed to raife the ficge: that knowing 
fowell, as he did, the d'ifpofition and charaftcrof the Athe¬ 
nians, he chofe to die glorioully by the enemy's fword, ra¬ 
ther than be ignominioully condemned by bis fellow-^ui* 
Riis* 
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Thefe reafons, though they appeared very flrong, were 
not yet able to convince Demofthenes; and it was ftill his 
opinion, that the only good choice they could make would 
be to retire. However, as he had been unfuccefsful in Ins 
former opinion* he was afraid of infilling upon this; and 
he was the more inclined to come into that of Nicias, from 
imagining with many others, that this general might have 
fome fecret refource, as he was fo firmly refolved to flay. 

c Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, had 
brought a great body of troops with him* This new rein¬ 
forcement terrified the Athenians exceedingly, wliofe army 
diminifhed daily by ficknefs; and they now began tore- 
pent their not having raifed the fiege, efpecially as the be- 
fieged were preparing to attack them both by fea and land. 
Befides Nicias no. longer oppofed this refolution, and only 
defired to have it kept fecret* Orders were therefore given, 
as privately as pofiible, for the fleet to prepare for fetting 
fail with the utmoft expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were going 
to fet fail (wholly unfufpefted by the enemy, who were 
far from furmifing they would leave Sicily fo Toon) the moon 
was fuddenly eclipfed in the middle of the night, and loll all 
its fplendor; which terrified Nicias and the whole army, 
who, from ignorance and fuperflition, were altonilhed at 
fo fuddeua change, the caufes of which they did not know, 
and therefore dreaded the confequences of it. They then 
confulted the foothfayers; and who being equally unac¬ 
quainted with the reafons of this phenomenon, only aug¬ 
mented their conflernation. It was the cullom, after fuch 
accidents had happened, to fufpend their enterprifes but lor 
three days. The foothfayers pronounced, that he muft not 
fet fail till three times nine days were pall, (thefe are Thu¬ 
cydides’s words) which doubtlels was a myltcrious number 
in the opnion of the people. Nicias fcrupulous to a lault, 
and’full of a miftaken veneration for thefe blind interpre¬ 
ters of the will of the gods, declared that fie would wait a 
whole revolution of the moon, and not return till the fame 
day of the next month; as if he had not feen the planet 

c Thucyd, 1 . vii. p. 521—548, Plut, in Nic. p. 538. Diod. 1 . 
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very clearly, the inftant it had emerged from that .part which 
Vas darkened by the interpolation of the .earth’s body. 

But he was not allowed.time for this. • The news of the 
intended departure of the Athenians being foonfpread.over 
the city, a refolution. was taken to.attack the..befiegers both 
by fea and land. The Syracufans begaa the ftrfl day by at¬ 
tacking the intrenchments, and gained a flight advantage 
over the enemy. On the morrow they made a fecond at¬ 
tack; and at the fame time failed with feventy-fix galleys 
againft eighty.fix of the Athenians. Eurymedon,> who com¬ 
manded the right of the Athenian fleet, having fpread along 
the fhore to furround them, this movement proved fatal to 
him.: for, as he was detached from the body of the fleet, the 
Syracufans, after forcing the main battle, which was in the 
centre, attacked him; drove him vigoroufly into the gulph 
called Dafcon, and. there defeated him entirely. Euryme- 
don loft his life in the engagement. They afterwards gave 
chace to the reft of the galleys, and run them againft the 
Ihore. Gylippus, who commanded the land army, feeing 
the Athenian galleys were forced aground, and not able to 
return, into their ftaccado, landed with part of his troops, in 
order to charge the foldiers, in cafe they fhould be forced 
to run afhore; and to give his friends the more room to tow 
fuch galleys as they fhould have taken. However, he was 
repulfed by the Tyrrhenians, who were polled on that fide; 
and obliged by the Athenians, who flew to fuftain them, to 
retire with fome Iofs as far as the moor called Lyfimelia, 
which lay near it. The latter fayed moft of their fhips, 
eighteen excepted, which were taken by the Syracufans, 
and their crews cut to pieces by them. After thus, refolv- 
ing to burn the reft, they filled an old vcffel with combuf- 
tible materials; and having fet fire to it, they drove it by 
the help of the wind againft the Athenians, who neverthelefs 
extinguifhed the fire, and drove off that fhip. 

Each fide ere&ed trophies: the Syracufans for the defeat 
of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained the day 
before; and the Athenians for their having driven part of 
the enemy into the moor, and put the other part to flight. 
But the minds of the two nations were very differently dif- 
pofed. The Syracufans, who had been thrown into the ut- 
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mod confternation at the arrival of Demofthenes with his 

4 • 

fleet, feeing themfelves victorious in a naval engagement, 
refumed frelh hope, and aflured themfelves of a complete 
victory over their enemies. The Athenians, on the con. 
trary, fruttrated of their only refource, and overcome bv 

• • . t * ^ * 

fca, fo contrary to their expe&ations, entirely loft courage, 
and had no thoughts but of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all refource and prevent 
their efcaping* fhut the mouth of the great harbour, which 
was about five hundred paces wide, with galleys placed 
croffwife, and other veffels fixed with anchors and iron 
chains; and at the fame time made the requifite prepara¬ 
tions for the battle, in cafe they (hould have courage to en¬ 
gage again. • When the Athenians faw themfelves thus 
hemmed in, the generals and principal officers affembled, 

. in order to deliberate on the prefent Hate of affairs. They 
. were-in abfolute want of provifions, which was owing to 
their having forbid the people of Catana to bring any, from 
the hopes they entertained of their being able to retire; 

. and they could not procure any from other places, unlefs 
they were matters of the fea. This made them refolve to 
venture a fea-fight. In this view they were determined to 
leave their old camp, and their walls, which extended to 
the temple of Hercules, and to intrench themfelves on the 
,.Ihore,* near their fliips, in the fmalleft compafs poflible. 
Their defign was to leave fome forces in that place to guard 
their baggage and the lick; and to fight with the reft on 
( board all the (hips they lhould have faved. They intended 
to retire into Catana, in cafe they fhould be vitforious: 
otherwife, to fet fire to their (hips, and to march by land to 
the neareft city belonging to their allies. 

This refolutiou being taken, Nicias immediately filled a 
hunched and ten galleys (the others having loll their oars) 
with the-flower ol his infantry; and drew up the reft of the 
forces, particularly the bowmen, in order of battle on the 
Ihorc. As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks ol 
the Syracufan galleys, Nicias had provided harping irons to 
. grapple them, in order to break the force of the blow, and 
•to come immediately to clofe fight, as on ffiore. But the 
enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper part of 
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,their galleys with leather, to prevent their being fo eafily 
laid hold of. The commanders on both fides had employed 
,all their rhetoric to animate their men; and none could 
,e-ver have been prompted from flronger motives; for the 
battle which was going to be fought, was to determine, not 
,onIy their lives and liberties, but alfo the fate of their 
.countrv. 

/ ' __ 

The battle was very obftinate and bloody. The Athenians 

being arrived at the mouth of the port, eafily took thofe fhips 
which defended the entrance of it; but, when they at¬ 
tempted to break the chain of the reft to widen the paffage, 
the enemy came up from all quarters. As near two hun¬ 
dred galleys came rufhing on each fide, in a narrow place, 
there mull neceffarily be a very great confufion; and the 
vefTels could not eafily advance forward or retire, nor turn 
tabout to renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, for 
this reafon, did very little execution; but there were very 
• furious and frequent difeharges. The Athenians were over- 
i whelmed with a fliower of flones, which always did execu- 
ifcioti from what place foever they were thrown; whereas they 
defended themfelves only by {hooting darts and arrows, 
which, by the motion of the {hip $ from the agitation of the 
fea, did not carry true, and by that means the greateft-part 
of them did little execution. Arifton the pilot had given 
the Syracufans this counfel. .Xhefe difeharges being over, 
the foldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the enemy’s 
fhips in order to fight hand to hand : and it often happened, 
.that whilft they were climbing up one fide, their own fhips 
were entered on the.other; and two or three fhips would 
be grappled *to one, which occafioned a great'perplexity 
! and confufion. Further, the noife of the. {hips that dafhed 
one again ft the other, the different cries of The viftors and 
vanquifhed, prevented the orders of the officers from being 
■ heard. The Athenians wanted to force.a paffage, whatever 
might be the confequence, to feeure their return into their 
own country; and this the enemy employed their utmoft ef¬ 
forts to prevent, in order that they might gain a more com- 
iplete and more glorious viftory. The two land armies, 
which were drawn up on the higheft part of the fhorc, and 
the inhabitants of the city who were there ran to the walls; 
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whilft'the reft kneeling in the temples, were imploring 
heaven to; give fuccefs to their citizens; all thefe faw 
! clearly, becaufeof their little diftance from the fleets, every 
"thing that patted; and contemplated the battle as from an 
'amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and terror. 
’Attentive to, and fhuddering at every moment, and thefe- 
veral changes which happened; they difcovered the concern 
they had in the battle, their fears, their hopes, their grief, 
their joy; By different cries and different gelt u res; ftretch- 
ing out their hands, fometimes towards the combatants to 
. animate them, and at other times towards heaven, to im- 

• plote the fuccour and proteftion of the gods. At laft, the 

• Athenian fleet, after fuftaining a long battle and a vigorous 
refinance, was put to flight, and driven againfl the fhore. 
The -Syracufans, who were fpe&ators of this victory, con- 
-vbyedto the whole city, by an univerfal fhout, the news of 
this victory. The viCtors, now matters of the fea, and fail¬ 
ing with a favourable wind towards Syracufe, ereCted a 
trophy!; whilft the Athenians, who were quite dejeCted and 

’>overpowered, did not fo much as requeft that their dead 
. foldiers might be delivered to them, in order to pay the laft 
fad duty to ; their remains. 

• There now remained but two methods for them to 
•chooffe * either to attempt the paffage a fecond time, for 
• . which they had fhips and foldiers fufficient, or to abandon 

their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. Demofthenes 
propofed the 1 former; but the failors, in the deepeft afflic¬ 
tion, refufed to obey, fully perfuaded that it would be im- 

• poffible for them to fuftain a fecond engagement. The fe- 
*cond method was therefore refolved upon, and accordingly 
‘ they prepared to fet out in the night, to conceal the march 

of their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who fufpeCted their defign, was very 
fenfible that i^ was of the utmoft importance not to fuffer fo 
i great a body of forces to efcape; fince they otherwife might 
- dbftify themfelves in fome corner of the ifland, and renew 
the* war. The Syracufans were at that time in the midftof 
their feftivity and rejoicings; and meditating nothing but 
how they might belt divert themfelves after the toils they 
, had fuitained in fight. They were then folemnizing the 
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fellival of Hercules. To defire the Syracufans to take up 
arms again, in order to purfue the enemy; and to attempt: to ’ 
draw them from their diverfions, either by force or perfuai. 
Hon, would have been to no purpofe; for which reafon an¬ 
other expedient was employed. Hermocrates fent out a 
few horfemen, who were to pafs for friends of the Athe¬ 
nians, and ordered them to cry aloud: “ Tell Nieias not to 
retire till daylight; for the Syracufans lie in ambufh for 
him, and have feized on the paffes.” This falfe' advice* 

9 

Hopped Nieias at once; and he did not even fetout the next 
day, in order that the foldiers might have time to prepare 
for their departure; and carry off whatever might be ne- ; 
ceffary for their fubfiflence, and abandon the reft. 

The enemy had time enough for feizing the avenues* The 
next morning early they poffeffed themfelves of the moft 
difficult paffes, fortified thofe places where the ; rivers were 
fordable, broke down the bridges, and fpread detachments of 
horfe up and down the plain; fo that there was not one 
place through which the Athenians could pafs without fight¬ 
ing. They fet out upon their march the third day after the 
battle, with defign to retire to Catana, the whole army was' 
in inexpreffible confirmation, to fee fuch great*numbers of 
men, either dead or dying, fome of whom were leftexpofed 
to wild beafts, and the reft to the cruelty of the enemy; 
Thofe who were lick and wounded conjured then? with 
tears to take them along with the army, and held by their 
clothes when they were going; or elfe, dragging themfefVcs 
after them, followed them as far as their ftrength would per¬ 
mit; and, when this failed, they had recourfe to tears, fighs ! f 
imprecations; and fending up towards heaven plaintive and 
dying groans, they called upon the gods as well as men to 
avenge their cruelty, whilft every place echoed with lamen¬ 
tations. 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All 
men were feized with the deepeft melancholy. They were 
inwardly tortured with rage and anguifh, when they repret 
fented to themfelves the greatnefs from which they were 
fallen, the extreme mifery to which they were reduced, and 
the Hill greater evils from which they forefaw it would be 
impoflible for them to efcape. They could not bear the 
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comparifon For ever prefent in their thoughts, of the tri, 
umphant Rate in which they had left Athens, in the midft 
of the good wifhes and acclamations of the people; with the 
ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and im¬ 
precations of their relations and fellow-citizens. 

But the mofl melancholy part of the fpe&acle, and that 
which mofl. deferved companion, was Nicias. Dejefted and 
worn out by a tedious illnefs; deprived of the mofl neceflary 
things, at a time when his age and infirmities required them 
mofl ; pierced, not only with his private grief, but with that 
of others, all which preyed upon his heart, this great man, 
fuperior to all his evils, thought of nothing but how he 
might beft comfort his fold'iers, and revive their courage. 
He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, that matters 
were not yet defperate, and that other armies had efcaped 
from greater dangers ; that they ought not to accufe them- 
felves, or grieve too immoderately, for misfortunes which 
they had not occafioned; that if they had offended fome god, 
his vengeance mud be fatiated by this time; that fortune, 
after having fo long favoured the enemy, would at laft be 
tired of persecuting them; that their bravery and their num¬ 
bers made them Hill formidable (being ftill near forty thou- 
fand ftrong;) that no city in Sicily would be able to with- 
{land them, nor prevent their fettling wherever they might 
jhink proper; that they had no more to. do, but to take care 
Severally of themfelves, and march in good order; that by 
£ prudent and courageous retreat, which was now become 
their only refource, they would not only fave.themfelves, 
but alfo their country, and enable it to recover its former 
grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in the 
form of a phalanx; the firft commanded by Nicias, and the 
fecond by Demoflhcncs, with the baggage in the.centre, 
Being-come to the river Anapis* they forced the paHage, and 
afterwards were charged by all the enemy's cavalry, as well 
as archers, who difeharged perpetually upon them. They 
were annoyed in this manner during fevcral days march; 
every onfe-.of the partes being guarded, and the "Athenians 
being obliged to difpulc every inch of their way. The 
enemy did not care to hazard a battle againfl an army which 
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defpalr alone might render invincible; and, the in flan t the 
Athenians prefented the Syracufans battle, the latter retired; 
but whenever the former would proceed in their march, 
they, advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

Demofthenes and Nicias, feeing the miferable condition to 
which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of 
provifions, and great numbers of them wounded, judged it 
advifable to retire towards :he fea, by a quite contrary way 
from that in which they then marched, and to make diretlly 
for Camarina and Gela, inftcad of proceeding to Catana, as 
they firft intended. They fet out in the night, after lighting 
a great number of fires. The retreat was made in great con- 
fufion and diforder, as generally happens to great armies in 
the gloomy horrors of the night, efpecially when the enemy 
is not far off. However, the vanguard, commanded by 
Nicias, came forward in good order; but above half the rear¬ 
guard, with Demofthenes at their head, quitted from the 
main body, and loft their way. On the next day the Syra¬ 
cufans, who, on the report of their retreat, had marched with 
the utmoft diligence, came up with him about noon; and 
having furrounded him with their horfe, they drove him into 
a narrow place inclofed with a wall, where his foldier.s fought 
like lions. Perceiving, at the clofe of the day, that they 
were oppreffed with fatigue, and covered with wounds, they 
gave the iflanders leave to retire, which fome of them ac¬ 
cepted, and afterwards fpared the lives of the reft, who fur- 
rendered at diferetion with Demofthenes, after having ftipu- 
lated that they fhould not be put to death, nor fentenced to 
perpetual imprifonment. About fix thoufand foldiers fur- 
rendered on thefe conditions. 

. Nicias arrived the fame evening at the river Erineus, and 
pafling it, encamped on a mountain, where the enemy came 
up with him the next day, and fummoned him to furtender 
at diferetion, as Demofthenes had done. Nicias could not 
perfuade himfelt at firft, that what they told him concern- 
mg that general was true, and therefore defired leave to fend 
fome horfe for information. Upon their returning with the 
news that Demofthenes had reaMy furrendered in that man¬ 
ner. Nicias offered to pay the expences of the war, upon 

condition that they would permit him to leave the country 
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with his forces, and to give as many Athenians forhoftages, 
as they fhould be obliged to pay talents. But the enemy 
rejefted this propofal with difdain and infolence, and re¬ 
newed the attack. Nicias, though in abfolute want of all 
things, however fuftained the charge the whole night, and 
inarched towards the river Afinarus. When they were got 
to the banks of it, the Syracufans advancing up to them, 
threw moft of them into the dream; the reft having already 
plunged voluntarily into it, to quench their thirft. Here 
the greateft and moft bloody havoc was made, the poor 
wretches being butchered without the leaft pity as they were 
drinking. Nicias finding all loft, and unable to bear this 
difmal fepHacle, furrendered at difcretion; upon condition 
that Gylippus fhould difcontinue the fight, and fpare the 
reft of his army. A great number were killed and more 
taken prifoners, fo that all Sicily was filled with them. 
‘‘.The Athenians feemed to have been difpleafed with their 
general, for furrendering in this manner at difcretion; and, 
for this reafon, his name was omitted in a public monument 
on which was engraved the names of thofe commanders who 
had loft their lives in fighting for their country. 

The viftors adorned with the arms taken from the pri¬ 
foners the fineft and largeft trees they could find on the banks 
of the rivers, and made a kind of trophies of thofe trees, 
when crowning themfelves with chaplets of flowers, drefling 
their horfes in the richeft caparifons, and cropping thofe 
of their enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracufe, 
after having happily terminated the moft confiderable war in 
which they had ever been engaged with the Greeks; and 
won, by their ftrength and valour, a moft fignal and moft 
complete vi&ory. The next day a council was held, to deli¬ 
berate on what was to be done with the prifoners. Diodes, 
one of the leaders of the greateft authority among the peo¬ 
ple, propofed, that all the Athenians who were born of free 
parents, and all fuch Sicilians as had joined with them, 
fhould be imprifoned, and only two meafures of flour, and 
one of water, given them daily ; that £he flaves and all the 
allies fhould be publicly fold; and that the two Athenian 

d Paufan, 1 . i. p. 56. 
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generals {hould be firfl: fcourged with rods, and afterwards 
put to death. 

‘This laft article was exceedingly difliked by all wife and 
compaffionate Syracufans. Hermocrates, who was very 
famous for his probity and juftice, attempted to make fome 
remonftrances to the people, but they would not hear him; 
and the fhouts which echoed on all fides, prevented him from 
continuing his fpeech. At that inftant an * ancient man, 
venerable for his great age and gravity, who, in this war, 
had loft two fons, the only heirs to his name and eflate, made 
his fervants carry him to the tribunal for harangues, and the 
inftant he appeared a profound filence was made. “ You 
here behold,” fays he, “ an unfortunate-father, who has felt 
more than any other Syracufan the fatal effefts of this war, 
by the death of two fons, who formed all the confolation, 
and were the only fupports of my old age. I eannot, in¬ 
deed, forbear admiring their courage and felicity, in facri- 
ficing, to their country’s welfare, a life of which they would 
one day have been deprived by the common courfe of na¬ 
ture; but then I cannot but be ftrongly affefted with the 
cruel wound which their death has made in my heart; nor 
forbear hating and detefting the Athenians, the authors of 
this unhappy war, as the murderers of my children. But, 
however, I cannot conceal one circumftance, which is, that 
lam lefs fenfible to my private affliction, than to the honour 
of my country; and I fee it expofed to eternal infamy by 
the barbarous advice which is now given you. The Athe¬ 
nians, indeed, merit the worlt treatment, and every kind of 
punilhment that could be inflicted on them, for fo unjuftly 
declaring war againft us; but have not the gods, the juft 
avengers of crimes, punifhed them and revenged us fuffici- 
ently ? When their generals laid down their arms, and fur- 
rendered, did they not do this in the hopes of having their 
lives fpared ? And, if we put them to death, will it be pof- 
fible for us to avoid the juft reproach of our having violat¬ 
ed the law of nations, and dilhonoured our victory by an 
unheard-of cruelty? How! will you fuffer your glory to 
be thus fullied in the face of the whole world: and have it 

* Diod, 1. xiii. p. 149—s61, 
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faid, that a nation, who firft dedicated a temple in their city 
to clemency, had not found any in yours ? Surely vi&ories 
and triumph do not give immortal glory to a city; but the 
exercifing mercy towards a vanquifhed enemy, the ufing 
moderation in the greatell profperity, and fearing to offend’ 
the gods by a haughty and infplent pride. You doubtlefs 
have not forgot, that this Nicias, whofe fate you are going to 
pronounce, was the very man who pleaded your caufe in 
the affembly of the Athenians; and employed all his credit, 
and the whole power oi his eloquence, to difTuade his coun¬ 
try from embarking in this war. Should you therefore pro¬ 
nounce fcntence of death on this worthy general, would it 
be a juft reward for the zeal he fhowed for your intcreft? 
With regard to myfelf, death would be lefs grievous to me, 
than the fight of fo horrid an injuftice, committed by my 
countrymen and fellow citizens.” 

The people feemed moved to compaftion at this fpeech, 
efpecially, as, when this venerable old man firft afeended, 
they expe&ed to hear him cry aloud for vengeance on thofe 
who had brought all his calamities upon him, inftead of 
fuing for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians 
haying expatiated, with vehemence, on the unheard-of cru¬ 
elties which their republic had cxercifed on feveral cities 
belonging to their enemies, and even to their ancient allies; 
the inveteracy which their commanders had fhown againft 
Syracufe, and the evils they would have made it fuffer had 
they been viftorious; the affli&ions and groans of infinite 
numbers of Syracufans, who bewailed the death of their chil¬ 
dren and near relations, whofe manes could be appeafed no 
other way than by the blood of their murderers; on thefe 
reprefentations, the people returned to their fanguinary re- 
folution, and followed Diocles’s advice in every refpeft, 
Gylippus ufed his utmofl endeavours, but in vain, to have 
Nicias and Demofthenes given up to him (efpecially as he 
had taken them) in order for him to carry them to Laced a:* 
mon. But his demand was reje&ed with a haughty fcorn, 
and the two generals were put to death. 

All wife and compaflionate men could not forbear (bed¬ 
ding tears for the tragical fate of two fuch illuflrious perfon- 
?ges j and particularly for Nicias, who, of all men of his time, 
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feetned leaft to merit fo ignominious and untimely an end. 
When people recollefted-the fpeechps and remonftrances 
had made to prevent this war; and,,ojn the other fide, when 
they confidered how high a regard he had always retained for, 
things relating to religion; the greateft part.of them were 
tempted to exclaim againft Providence, in feeing that a man,, 
•who had ever Ihown the higheft reverence for the gods, and? 
had always exerted himfelf to the uttfnoft for their honour 
and worlhip, fliould be fo ill rewarded by them, and meet 
with no other fate than the moft abandoned wretches. But 
it is no wonder that the calamities of good men thould in-, 
fpir.e the heathens with fuch thoughts, and make them mur-, 
mur and defpond; fince they did not know the holinefs o£ 
the Divine Being, nor the corruption of human nature. 

The prifoners were fhut up in the mines (prifons of Syr a - 
cufc) where, crouded one upon the other, they fuffered incre¬ 
dible torments for eight months. Here they were for evec 
expofed to the inclemencies of the weather; fcorched. in 
the day-time, by the burning rays of the fun, or frozen, in the 
night, by the colds of autumn; poifoned by the flench of 
their own excrements, by the carcafes of thofe who died of 
their wounds and ficknefs; in fine, worn out by hunger and 
thirft, for their daily allowance to each was but a fmall mea- 
fure of water, and two of meal. Thofe who were taken out 
of this place two months after, in order to be fold as (laves 
(many ot whom were citizens who had concealed their con¬ 
dition) found a lefs rigorous fate. Their wifdom, their pa¬ 
tience, and a certain air of probity and modefiy, were of 
great advantage to them,; for they were foon reftored to their 
liberty, or met with the kindeft and moft generous treatment 
from their mailers. Several of them even owed the good 
ufage they met with to Euripides, the fined fccnes of whofe 
tragedies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely 
fond of them; fo that when they returned to their own, coun¬ 
try, they went and faluted that poet as their deliverer; and 
informed him ol the admirable effefrs wrought in their 
favour by his verfes. 

f The news ot the defeat being carried to Athens, the 
citizens would not believe it at firft; and were fo far from 

1 Thucyd. 1 . via. p. 551—553. Plut. dc Garrulit, p, 509. 
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giving credit to it, that they fentenced that man to death who 
had firft publilhed it. But when it was confirmed, all the 
Athenians were feized with the utntoft confternation; and 
as if themfelves had not decreed the war, they vented their 
rage and refentment againft the orators who had promoted 
the enterprife, as well as againft the foothfayers, who, by 
their oracles, or fuppofed prodigies, had flattered them with 
the hopes of fuccefs. They had never been reduced to fo 
deplorable a condition as now, having neither horfe, foot, 
money, galleys, nor mariners; in a word, they were in the 
deepeft defpair, expe&ing every moment that ttfe enemy, 
elate with fo great a viaory, and ftrengthened by the revolt 
of the allies, would come and invade Athens, both by fea 
and land, with all the forces of Peloponnefus. Cicero had 
reafon to obferve*, fpeaking of the battles in the harbour of 
Syracufe, that it was there the troops of Athens, as well as 
their galleys, were ruined and funk: and that, in this har¬ 
bour, the power and glory of the Athenians were miferably 

Jhip wrecked. 

The Athenians, however, did not fuffer themfelves to be 
■wholly dejeaed, but refumed courage. They now refolved 
to raife money on all fides, and to import timber for building 
of fhips, in order to awe the allies, and particularly the inha. 
bitants of the ifland of Eubcea. They retrenched all fuper- 
fluous expences, and eftablifhed a new council of ancient 
men, who were to weigh and examine all affairs belore they 
fhould be propofed to the people. In fine, they omitted 
nothing which might be of fervice in the prefent conjunc¬ 
ture; the alarm which they were in, and their common dan¬ 
ger, obliging every individual to be attentive to the necef- 
ties of the ftate, and docile to all advice that might promote 

t 

its intereft. 

The defeat of the army under Nicias was followed by the 
taking of Athens, of which the ancient form of government 
was entirely changed by Lyfancier. 

* flit primitm opts illitts civitatis viflcc, comminuta , deprcjaquc Junt : in hoc fort* 
Atkcnicofium nokilitatis, imperii) glorifC naufragium faflum cxiftimalur* Cic.Vih* 
kin. n. 97. 
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CHAP. II. 

Sect. I. Conftquentes of the Defeat of the Athenians in 
Sicily . Revolt of the Allies . Alcibiades grows into great 
Power with Tijfaphernes . 

i r I 'HE defeat of the Athenians before Syracufe gave oc- 
A cafion for great movements throughout all Greece. 
The people, who had not yet joined either fide, and waited 
to be determined by the event, refolved to declare againft 
them. The allies of the Lacedaemonians believed, that the 

/ 

time was come to deliver them for ever from the expences 
of a war which lay very heavy upon them, by the fpeedy 
and final ruin ot Athens. Thofe of Athens, who followed 
them only out of conftraint, feeing no appearance of any fu¬ 
ture refource for that republic, after the dreadful blow it 
had received, thought it belt to take the advantage of fo fa* 
vourable a conjuncture, for throwing off the yoke of depen- 
dance, and refuming their liberty. Difpofitions of this 
kind infpired the Lacedaemonians with great views, which 
were fupported by the hopes they had conceived that their 
Sicilian allies would join them in the fpring with a naval 
army, augmented by the ruins of the Athenian fleet. 

h In effeft the people of Euboea, Chio, and Lefbos, with 
feveral others, gave the Lacedaemonians to underhand, that 
they were ready to quit the party of the Athenians, if they 
would take them under their protection. At the fame time 
came deputies from Tiffaphernes and Pharnabafus. The firft 
was governor of Lydia and Ionia, the other of the Hellef- 
pont, Thofe viceroys of Darius wanted neither application 
nor zeal for the intereft of their mailer. Tiffaphernes, pro¬ 
ofing the Lacedaemonians all the neceffary expences for 
their troops, prefled them to arm direftly, and to join him; 
becaufe the Athenian fleet prevented him from levying the 
ufual contributions in his province; and had put it out of his 
power to remit thofe of preceding years to the king. He 
hoped betides, with that powerful aid, to get into his hands, 
with more eafe, a certain nobleman who had revolted, and 

* Thucyd. 1. viii. p, 553, h Thucyd. 1 . viii, p, 555—558* 
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whom he had the king's orders to fend to him dead or alive. 
This was Amorges the baftard of Pifluthna. Pharnabafus, 
at the fame time, demanded fhips to reduce the cities of the 
Hellefpont from their fubje&ion to the Athenians; who alfo 
prevented him from levying the tributes of his government. 

The Lacedaemonians thought it proper to begin by fatif- 
fying Tiflaphernes ; and the credit of Alcibiades contri¬ 
buted very much to the taking that refolution. He em¬ 
barked with Chalcidteus for Chio, which took arms upon 
their arrival, and declared for the Lacedaemonians. Upon 
'the news of this revolt the Athenians refolved to take the 
*thoufand talents out of the treafury, which had been depo- 
fited there from the beginning of the war, alter having re¬ 
pealed the decree which prohibited it. Miletus alfo revolted 
foon after. Tiffaphernes, having joined his troops with 
thofe of Sparta, attacked and took the city of Iafus, in 
which Amorges 1 had (hut himfelf up, who was taken alive 
“ and fent into Perfia. That governor gave a month’s pay 
to the whole army, at a drachma, or ten pence, a day to each 
foldier, obferving, that he had orders to give them only half 
that fum for the future. 

^CalcidcEus then made a treaty with Tiffapliernes, in the 
name of the Lacedaemonians, of which one of the principal 
articles was, that all the country which had been fnbjeft to 
the king or his predeceffors, fhould remain in his hands. It 
was renewed fomc time after by Theramenes, another gene- 


'ral of the Lacedaemonians, with fome fmall alterations. But 
when this treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was 
found, that too great conceflions had been made to the king 
of 1 Perfia, in giving up all the places held by himfelf or his 
-anceftors, which was to make him maker of the grealeft part 
6f.Greece, Thelfaly, Locris, and the whole country as far 
as Bcrotia, without mentioning the illands; from whence 
1 the Lacedaemonians would appear rather to have enllaved 
Greece, than re-effablifhed its liberty. It*was therefore 
neceifary to make further alterations in it, with which Tif- 
* %>hernes and the other.governors made great diflicukies to 


v Thucyd. \. viii. p. 568. k Idem. p. 561 — 571, 57a —67G- 
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Comply. A new treaty was however concluded, as we fhall 
j fee in the fequel. 

In the mean time, feveral cities of Ionia declared for 
'Lacedaemon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much, 

Agis, 1 who was already his enemy in effe6l of the injury 
'lie had done him, could not buffer the glory he acquired: 

'for nothing was done without the advice of Alcibiades, and 
it was generally faid, that the fuccefs of all enterprifes was 
owing to him. The mod powerful and ambitious of the 
Spartans, from the fame fentiinents of jealoufy, looked upon 
'him with an evil eye, and at length by their intrigues 
obliged the principal magiftrates to fend orders into Ionia 
for putting him to death. Alcibiades, being fecretly ap¬ 
prized of this order, did not difcontinue his fervices to the 
Lacedaemonians, but kept himfelf fo well upon his guard, 
that he avoided all the fhates which were laid for him. 

For his better fecurity he threw himfelf into the protec- a. M. 
tion of Tiffaphernes, the great 
and was not long without feeing 

gree of credit and authority in the court of the Barbarian. 

For the Perfian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great 
friend to knaves and bad men, and fet no value upon fim- 
plicity and integrity, infinitely admired the fmooth addrefs 
oi Alcibiades, the eafe with which he affumed all kind of 
manners and charafters, and his great ability in the conduft 
of affairs. And indeed there was no heart fo hard, or temper 
fo untraftable, as to hold out againff the graces and charms 
ot his converfation and intimacy. Even thofe who feared 
and envied him moll, enchanted, in a manner, by his affable 
air and engaging behaviour, could not diffemble the infinite 
fatisfaftion they felt in feeing and converfing with him. 

Tiffaphernes therefore, though otherwife very haughty 
and brutal, and who, of all the Perfians, hated the Greeks 
moft, was fo much taken with the complacency and infinu- 
ations ot Alcibiades, that he gave himfelf wholly up to 
him, and flattered him more than he was flattered by him: 
infomuch that he gave the name of Alcibiades to the finefl 
and moll delightful of his gardens, as well from the abun¬ 
dance of its fountains and canals, and the verdure of its • 
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king’s governor at Sardis, . 
himfelf in the higheft de- 
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groves, as the furprifing beauty of its retreats and folitudes, 
which art and nature feemed to vie in embellifhing, and 
wherein a more than royal magnificence was difplayed. 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any fafety for 
him in the party of the Spartans, and who always appre¬ 
hended the refentment of Agis, began to do them ill offices 
with Tiffaphernes, to prevent his aiding them with all his 
forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely* He had no dif- 
culty in bringing the Perfian into his views, which was 
conformable to his mailer’s interefls, and to the orders he 
had received from him. For after the famous treaty con¬ 
cluded under Cimon, the kings of Perfia, not daring to at¬ 
tack the Greeks with open force, took other xneafures to 
ruin them. They endeavoured underhand to excite divi- 
fions amongft them, and to foment troubles by confiderable 
fums of money, which they found means to convey fome- 
times to Athens, and fometimcs to Sparta. They applied 
themfelves fo fuccefsfully to keep up a balance of power be¬ 
tween thofe two republics, that the one could never entirely 
reduce the other. They granted them only flight aids, that 
could effeft nothing decifive, in order to undermine them 
infenfibly, and exhaull both parties gradually, by weakening 
them upon one another. 

It is in this kind of condufl: that policy makes the ability 
of minillers confift; who from the recefs of their cabinets, 
without noife or emotion, without any great expences, or 
fetting numerous armies on foot, effect the reduction oi the 
hates whole power gives them umbrage, either by lowing 
domeftic divifions amongft them, or by promoting the jea- 
loufy of their neighbours, in order to let them at variance 
with each other. 

^ # 

We mull confefs, however, that this kind of policy gives 

us no very favourable idea of the kings of Perfia. To re¬ 
duce themfelves, powerful as they were, to fuch mean, ob- 
feure, and indire£l meafures, was to confefs their weaknefs, 
and how unable they believed themfelves to attack their 
enemies with open force, and to reduce them by honourable 
means. Befides, does it confift with juftice to employ fuch 
methods in regard to people, again 11 whom there is no found¬ 
ation of complaint, who live in peace under the faith of 
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treaties, and vvhofe foie crime is the apprchenfion of their 
being one day. in a condition to do hurt? And is it law¬ 
ful by fecret corruptions to enfnare the fidelity of fubjetis, 
and to be the accomplice of their treafons, by putting arms 
into their hands again# their native country ? 

What glory and renown would not the kings of Pcrfia 
have acquired, if content with the vaft and rich dominions, 
which Providence had given them, they had applied their 
good offices, power, and even treafures, to conciliate the 
neighbouring people with each other, to remove their jea- 
loufies, to prevent injuflice and oppreflion; and il, feared 
and honoured by them all. they had made themfelves the 
mediators of their differences, the fccurity of their peace, 
and the guarantee of their treaties? Can any conqueit, 
however great, be compared with Inch glory? 

Tiflapherncs afctcd upon other principles, and had no 
thought but of preventing the Greeks from being in a con¬ 
dition to attack the Perfians, their common enemy. He en¬ 
tered freely therefore into the views of Alcibiades, ajid at 
the fame time that he declared himfelf openly for the La¬ 
cedaemonians, did not fail to affiff the Athenians underhand, 
and by a thoufand fecret methods; deferring the payment 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the 
Phoenician fhips, of which he had long kept them in hopes. 
He omitted no occafion ot giving Alcibiades new marks 
of his fricndfhip and elleem, which rendered that general 
equally confiderable to both parties. The Athenians, who 
had fadly experienced the effetts of having drawn his anger 
upon them, were not now to repent their palling lentence 
of condemnation upon-him. Alcibiades alfo on his fide, who 
was extremely forry to fee the Athenians in fo mournful a 
fituation, began to fear that the city of Athens being entirely 
ruined, he might fall into the hands ot the Spartans, whp 
mortally hated him. 
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Sect. II. The Return of Alcitiades to Athens negotiated, 
upon Condition of ejlablijhing the arifccratical, in the 
Room of the democratical , Government . Tifaphernes con - 
eludes a new Treaty with the Lacedcemonians . 

* r |~^HE Athenians were intent upon nothing fo much as 
X Samos, where they had all their forces. From thence, 
with their fleet, they reduced all the cities that had aban¬ 
doned them under their obedience, kept the reft in their 
duty 0 , and,found themfelves ftill in a condition to make 
head againft their enemies, over whom they had obtained 
feveral advantages. But they were afraid ot Tilfaphernes, 
and the hundred and fifty Phoenician fhips which he hourly 
expefted; and rightly perceived, that if fo powerful a fleet 
fhould join the enemy, there was no longer any fafety for 
their city. Alcibiadcs, who was well informed of all that 
paffed amongft the Athenians, fent feci etly to the principal 
of them at Samos, to found their fentiments, and to let them 
know that he was not averfe to returning to Athens, pro¬ 
vided the adminiftration of the republic were put into the 
hands of the great and powerful, and not left to the popu¬ 
lace, who had expelled him. Some of the principal officers 
went from Samos, with defign to concert with him the pro¬ 
per xneafures for the fuccefs of that undertaking. He pro- 
mifed to procure the Athenians not only the favour of Tiffa- 
pheraes, but of the king hitnfclf, upon condition they would 
abolifh the democracy or popular government; becaufc the 
king would place more confidence in the engagements of 
the nobility, than upon thofe ol the inconftant and caprici* 
ous multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to thel’e propofals, and 
conceived great hopes of difeharging themfelves from part 
of the public impolitions, becaufc being the richeft of the 
people, the burden lay heavielt upon them, and of making 
their country triumph after having polfclfed themfelves of 
the government. At their return, they began by bringing 
over fuch as were inoft proper to lhare in their defign; 
after which they caufed a report to be fpread amongft the 

° Thucyd. i. viii.p. 579—587 • Plut. in Alcib.p. 204—206. 
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troops, that the king was inclined to declare in favour of the 
Athenians, upon condition that AJcibiades was reinftated, 
and the popular government abolifhed. Thatpropofal fur- 
prifed the foidiers, and was generally rejected at firft; but 
the charm of gain, and the hope ot a change to their advan¬ 
tage, foon foftened what was harfh and (hocking in it, and 
even made them ardently defire the recal of Alribiades. 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that Alci- 
biades affected an oligarchy no more than be did the demo¬ 
cracy, and that in decrying the people’s conduit, he had no 
other view than to acquire the favour and confidence of the 
nobility for his own re-eftablifhment, had the boldneis to 
oppofe their refolutions, which were about to take place. 
He repreferited, that the change they meditated might very 
probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the Rate; that it 
was very unlikely that the king of Perfia would prefer the 
alliance ot the Athenians to that of the Spartans, fo much 
more advantageous to him; that this change would not re¬ 
tain the allies in their duty, nor bring over thofe who had 
renounced it, who would perfift in preferring their liberty; 
that the government of a fmall number of rich and power¬ 
ful per Ions would not be more favourable to either the citi¬ 
zens or allies, than that of the people, becaufe ambition was 
the great caufe of all misfortunes in a republic, and the rich 
were the foie promoters of all troubles for the aggrandizing 
of themfelves; that a Rate fuffered more oppreflions and 
violences under the rule of the nobility, than that of the 
people, whofc authority kept the former within due bounds, 
and was the afyluin ot fuch as they defired to opprefs; that 
the allies were too well acquainted with thefe truths from 
their own experience, to want any leffons upon the fub- 

je&. 

Thefe remonflrances, as wife as they were, had noefTe£L 
Pifander was font to Athens with forrie of the fame faftion, 
to propofc the return of Alcibiades, the alliance of Tifla- 
phernes, and the abolition of the democracy. They repre- 
fented, that by changing the government, and recalling Al¬ 
cibiades, Athens might obtain a powerful aid from the king 
ol Perfia, which would be a certain means to triumph over 
Sparta. Upon this propofal great numbers exclaimed 
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again ft it, and efpecially the enemies of Alcibiades. They 
alleged amongfl other reafons, the imprecations pronounced 
by the pricfts, and all the orders of religion, againft him, 
and even againft fuch as fhould propofe to recal him. But 
Pifander, advancing into the midft of the affembly, de¬ 
manded, whether they knew any other means to fave the 
republic in the deplorable condition to which it was re¬ 
duced: and as it was admitted there were none, he added, 
that the prefervation of the ftate was the qucflion, and not 
the authority of the laws, which might be provided for in 
the fequel; but at prefeut there was no other method for the 
attainment ot the king’s triendfhip and that of Tilfaphernes. 
Though this change was very offenfive to the people, they 
gave their confent to it at length, with the hope of re-eftab- 
lilhing the democracy in time, as Pifander had promifed; 
and they decreed that he fhould go with ten more deputies 
to treat with Alcibiades and Tiflapliernes, and that in the 
meantime Phrynicus fhould be recalled, and another gene¬ 
ral appointed to command the fleet in his flead. 

The deputies did not find Tilfaphernes in fo good a dif- 
pofition as they had been made to hope. He was afraid of 
the Lacedaemonians, but did not care to render the Athenians 
too powerful. It was his policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, 
to leave the two parties always at war, in order to weaken 
and confume them by each other. He therefore made great 
difficulties. He demanded at lirft, that the Athenians fhould 
abandon all Ionia to him, and afterwards infifted upon their 
adding the neighbouring iflands. Thofe demands being 
complied with, he further required, in a third interview, 
permiflion to fit out a fleet, and to cruife in the Grecian leas; 
which had been exprefsly provided againft in the celebrated 
treaty concluded with Artaxcrxcs. The deputies thereupon 
broke up the conferences with indignation, and perceived 
that Alcibiades had impofed upon them. 

Tilfaphernes without lofs of time concluded a new treaty 
with the Lacedaemonians; in which, what had difplcafedm 
the two preceding treaties was retrenched. The article, 
which yielded to Perfia the countries in general, that had 
been in thea&ual poffeflion of the reigning king Darius, or 
his predeceffors, was limited to the provinces of Afia. The 
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king engaged to defray all expeijces of the Lacedxmonian 
fleet, upon the foot, and in the condition it then was, till 
the arrival of that of Perfia; after which they were to fup- 
port it themfelves; unlefs they fhould choofe that the king 
fliould pay it, to be rcimburfed after the conclufion of the 
war. It was further agreed, that they fhould unite their 
forces, and continue the war, or make peace, by common 
confent. Tillapliernes, to keep his promife, fent for the 
fleet of Phoenicia. This treaty was made in the eleventh 
year of Darius, and the twentieth of the Peloponnefian war. 


Sect. III. The whole Authority of the Athenian Govern¬ 
ment having been vejled in four hundred Perfons , they abufe 
it tyrannically , and are depofed . Alcibiades is recalled . 
After various Accidents , and feveral confiderable Viflo- 
nes , he rtturns in Triumph to Athens , and is appointed 
Generali/fimo . He canfes the great Myjleries to be celebrat - 
eel, and departs with the Fleet . 


* T3ISANDER, at his return to Athens, found the change 
X lie had propofed at his fetting out much forwarded, 
to which he put the laft hand foon after. To give a form 
to this new government, he caufed ten commiffaries with 
abfolutc power to be appointed, who were however at a cer¬ 
tain fixed time to give the people an account of what they 
had done. At the expiration of that term, the general af- 
fcmbly was fuminoned, wherein their firft refolution was, 
that every one fhould be admitted to make fucli propofals as 
lie thought fit, without being liable to any accufationof in- 
fringing the law, or confequential penalty. It was after¬ 
wards decreed, that a new council fhould be formed, with 
full power to adminifter the public affairs, and toeleflnew 
magiflrates. For this purpofe five prefidents were eflablifh- 
ed, who nominated a hundred perfons, including thern- 
fclves. Each of rhefc chofe and affociated three more at 
his own pleafure, which made in all four hundred, in whom 
an abfolutc power was lodged. But to amufe the people, 
and.to con J ole them with a lhadow of popular government, 
whilfl they inflitutcd areal oligarchy, it was laid that the 
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four hundred fhould call a council of five thoufand citi¬ 
zens, to allifl them when they lhould judge it nccelfary. 
The council and afiemblies of the people were held as ulual; 
nothing was done, however, but by order ot the lour hun¬ 
dred. The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almoft a hundred 
years, after having abolilhed the tyranny of the Pifillratides. 

This decree being palled without oppofition, alter the 
Reparation of the affembly, the four hundred, armed with 
daggers, and attended by a hundred and twenty young men, 
whom they made ufe of when any execution required it, 
entered the fenatc, and compelled the fenators to retire, after 
having paid them the arrears due upon their appointments. 
They elected new magiflrates out ol their own body, ob- 
ferving the ufual ceremonies upon fuch occafions. They 
did not think proper to recal thofe who were banifhed, left 

thev lhould authorife the return of Alcibiades, whole un- 

* 

controllable fpirit they apprehended, and who would foon 
have made himfelf mailer of the people. Abufing their 
power in a tyrannical manner, fome they put to death, others 
they banilhed, confifcating their eftates with impunity. All 
who ventured to oppofe this change, or even to complain 
of it, were butchered upon falfe pretexts; and thofe would 
have met with a bad reception, who demanded juftice of 
the murderers. The four hundred, foon after their eftab- 
lilhtnent, fent ten deputies to Samos for the army’s concur¬ 
rence to it. 

q All that had paffed at Athens was already known there, 
and the news had enraged the failors to the higheft degree. 
"They depofed immediately feveral of their chiefs, whom 
they fufpc&cd, and put others into their places, of whom 
Thrafylus and Thrafybulus were the principal, and in high¬ 
eft credit. Alcibiades was recalled and chofen generalilfimo 
by the whole army, which defired to fail diretfly for the Pi¬ 
raeus, to attack the tyrants: but he oppofed it, reprefenting 
that it was necelfarv he lhould firfl have an interview with 
Tillapherties, and that as they had chofen him general, 
they might rely upon him for the care of the war. He let 
out immediately tor Miletus. ITis principal clclign was to 
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{how him fell to that governor with all the power he had beer* 
invellcd, and to let him fee that he was in a condition to do 
him much good or much harm. The confequence of which 
was, that as he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tifla- 
phernes, he now awed Tiflapherncs no lefs by the Athe¬ 
nians; and we fhall fee in the fequel that this interview 

was not unneceffary. 

* 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army more 
inflamed than at firft. The deputies of the four hundred ar¬ 
rived there during his abfence, and had endeavoured in vain 
to juftify the alteration made at Athens to the foldiery. 
Their difeourfes, which were often interrupted by tumul¬ 
tuous cries, ferved only to exafperate them more, and they 
earneftly demanded to be led againft the tyrants direftly. 
Alcibiades did not aft: on this occafion as every body elfe 
would have done, in confequence of having been raifed 
to fo high a dignity by the favour of the people: for he did 
not think himfelf obliged to an abfolute and implicit com¬ 
pliance with them in every thing, though, from an exile 
and a fugitive, they had made him general of fo great a fleet, 
and fo numerous and formidable an army : but, as a ftatef- 

to oppofe 

the blind fury that hurried them on into evident danger, and 
to prevent them from committing a fault, which muft have 
been attended with their utter ruin. This wife fteadinefs 
preferved the city of Athens. For had they failed thither at 
firft, the enemy had made themfelves mafters of Ionia, the 
Hellefpont, and all the iflands without refiltance; whilft 
the Athenians, by carrying the war into their own city, 
would have exhaufted their whole forces againft one ano¬ 
ther. He prevented the deputies from being ill treated, 
and difiniffed them; faying, that he did not objeft to the 
five thoufand citizens having the fupreme authority in the 
republic, but that it was necertary to depofe the four hun¬ 
dred, and to re-eftablifh the fenate. 

r Whilft this pafl'ed, the Phoenician fleet, which the Lace¬ 
daemonians impatiently expefted, approached,and and news 
came that it was arrived at * Afpcndus. Tiflapherncs went 
to meet it; nobody being able to divine the cauTe of that 

r Thucyd. 1 . viii. p. 604, 6 o( 5 . # A city of Pdinpliyliii. 


man and great politician, he believed it his duty 
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journey. He had fent for that fleet at fir ft to flatter the La-' 
cedaMiionians with the hopes of a powerful aid, and to put 
a flop to their progrcfs, by making them wait its arrival. It 
was believed that his journey had the fame motive; to 
prevent their doing any thing in his abfence, and that their 
fo letters and mariners might difband for want of pay. 
However it was, he did not bring the fleet with him, from 
the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which was 
the king of Perfia’s intereft, and 'to exhault both parties, 
by the length of the war. For it had been very eafy to 
have put an end to it by the afliflance of this additional 
fleet, as the Lacedaemonians alone were already as flrongat 
fea as the Athenians. His frivolous excufe, of its not being 
complete, for not bringing it with him, fufficiently (hows 
that he had other reafons for his conduft. 

6 The return of the deputies, without fucccfs, who had 
been fent to Samos, and the anfwer of Alcibiadcs, excited 
new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wound to the 
authority of the four hundred. The tumult increafcd ex¬ 
ceedingly, when news was brought that the enemy, after 
having beat the fleet, fent by the tour hundred to the aid of 
Euboea, had made themfelves maflers of the ifland. Athens 
was in the higheft terror and conftcrnation upon this ac¬ 
count. For neither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other 
preceding it, were fo confiderable as the lofs of this ifland, 
from whence the city received confiderable fupplies, andal- 
moll all its provifions, If in the confufion, in which 
Athens was at that time between two fa&ions, the victori¬ 
ous fleet bad fallen upon the port, as it might have done, 
the army of Samos would have been indifpcnfably obliged 
to have flown to the defence of their country : and then 
the republic would have had only the city of Athens rc-r 
maining of all its dominions, For the Iiellefpont, Ionia, 
and all the i(lands, feeing themfelves abandoned, would 
have been reduced to take party, and go over to the Pe- 
lopomuTians. Rut the enemy were not capable of fucli 
great dcligns; and this was lipt the fii ft time the Lace* 
(bemonians had been pbferved to have loll, their advan¬ 
tages by the flownefs and pint raft ion natural to them. 
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• Athens without delay depofed the four hundred, as au¬ 
thors of all the troubles and divifions under which they 
groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous confent, 
and earnellly folicitcd to make all polhble hade to the affift- 
ance of the city. But judging, that if he returned immedi¬ 
ately to Athens, he fhould owe his recal to the companion 
and favour of the people, he refolved to render his return 
glorious and triumphant, and to deferve it by feme conft- 
derable exploit. For this purpofe, leaving Samos with a A.M. 

(mail number of {hips, he cruifed about the ifland of Cos Ant 59 f/c. 
and Cnidos ; and having learned that Mindarus, the Spartan 409* 
admiral, was failed to the Hcllefpont with his whole fleet, 
and that the Athenians were in purfuit of him, he fteeretV- 
that way with the utmod diligence to fupport them, and 
arrived happily with his eighteen veflels, at the time the fleets* 
were engaged near Abydos in a battle, which laded till night, 
without any advantage on either fide. His arrival gave the 
Spartans new courage at fird, who believed him dill their 
friend, and difpirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hang¬ 
ing out the Athenian dag in the admiral’s galley, fell upon 
the Lacedemonians, who were dronged, and purfued the 
Athenians, put them to flight, drove them afhore ; and, ani¬ 
mated by his fuccefs, funk their velfels, and made a great 
(laughter of the foldiers, who had thrown themfelves into 
the lea to fave themfelves by fwimming, though Pharnaba^ 
fiis fpared no pains to afiift them, and had advanced at the 
head of his troops to the coad, to favour their flight, and to 
fave their {hips. The Athenians, after having taken thirty 
of their galleys, and retaken thofc they had loft, erefcled a 
trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain of his fuccefs, had the ambition to defire 
tp appear before Tiifaphernes in his triumphant equipage, 
and to make him rich prefents, as well in his own, as in the 
name of the people of Athens. He went to him therefore 
with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens. 

But he did not meet with the favourable reception he ex- 
pefted. For Tidaphcrncs, who knew he was accufed by the 
Lacedemonians, and feared that the king would punilh him 
at length for not haying executed his orders, found Afoibi r 
adcs’s prefeuting hinjfclf very opportune, and caufed him to 
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be feized and fent prifoner to Sardis; to (belter himfelfby 
that injuflice againft the reprefentations oi the Lacedemo¬ 
nians. 

Thirty days after Alcibiades, having found means to get a 
horfe, efcaped from his guards and fled to Clazomena, where, 
to revenge himfelf on Tiffaphernes, he gave out that he had 
fet him at liberty. From Clazomena he repaired to the 
Athenian fleet, where he was joined by Theramcnes with 
twenty (hips from Macedonia, and by Thrafybulus with 
twenty more from Thafos. Fie failed from thence to Pa. 
rium in the Propontis. All thofe fhips, to the number of 
fourfcore and fix, being come thither, he left that place in 
the night, and arrived the next morning at Proconnefus, a 
fmall ifle near Cyzicum. He heard there that Mindarus 
was at Cyzicum, with Parnabafus and his land army. He 
relied that whole day at Proconnefus. On the morrow he 
harangued his foldiers, and reprefented to them the necef- 
• ty there was for attacking the enemy by fea and land, and 
for making themfelves maflers of Cyzicum; demonflrating, 
at the fame time, that without a complete and abfolute vic¬ 
tory, they could have neither provisions nor money. He 
had taken great care that the enemy (hould not be apprized 
of his approach. By good fortune for him, a great llorm 
of rain and thunder, followed by a thick gloom, helped him 
to conceal his enterprife fo fuccefstully, that not only the 
enemy were prevented from perceiving that he advanced, 
but the Athenians themfelves, whom he had caufed to em¬ 
bark with precipitation, did not know that he had weighed 
anchor and put to fea. 

When the gloom was difperfed, the Lacedaemonian fleet 
appeared, exercifing at fome dillance before the port. Al¬ 
cibiades, who apprehended that the enemy, upon the fight 
of fo great a number of fhips, would make the harbour, 
ordered the captains to keep back a little, and to follow him 
at a good diftance; and taking only forty vefTels, lie ad¬ 
vanced towards the enemy, to offer them battle. The ene¬ 
my, deceived by this flratagem, and defpifing his fmall 
number, advanced againfl him, and began the fight. Blit 
when they faw the rell of the Athenian fleet come up, they 
immediately loll courage, and lied. Alcibiades, with twenty 
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of his beft (hips, purfued them to the fhore, landed, and 
killed a great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and 
Pharnabafus oppofed his efforts in vain ; the firft, who fought 
with aftonifliing valour, he killed, and put the other to flight. 

The Athenians by this victory, which made them mailers 
of the (lain, the arms, fpoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, 
befides the taking of Cyzicum, not only poffeffed themfelves 
of the Hellefpont, but drove the Spartans entirely out of 
that fea. Letters were intercepted, in which the latter, with 
a concifenefs truly laconic, advifed the Ephori of the blow 
they had received in terms to this effeft: “ The flower of 
your army is cut off; Mindarus is dead; the reft of the 
troops are dying with hunger; and we neither know what 
to do, nor what will become of us.” 

. The news of this vifctory occafioned no lefs joy to the 


Athenians than confternation to the Spartans. u They dif- 
patched ambaffadors immediately to demand, that an end 


fhould be put to a war equally deflruftive to both peopl 



and that a peace fhould be concluded upon rcafonable condi¬ 


tions, for the re-cftablilhment of their ancient concord and 


amity, of which they had for many years experienced the 
falutary effctls. The wilell and molt judicious of the citi¬ 
zens of Athens were unanimoufly of opinion, that it was 


proper to take the advantage of fo favourable a conjunfilure 
for the concluding of a treaty which might put an end to all 
jealoufies, appeafe all anirqofitics, and remove all diftrufts. 
But thofe, who found their advantage in the troubles of the 
ftate prevented the good effects ot that difpofition. * Cleo- 
phon, amongft others, the molt reputed orator at that time, 
animated the people from the tribunal of harangues, by a 
violent and feditious difeourfe, infinuating, that their inte- 
refts were betrayed by a fecret intelligence with the Lace¬ 
demonians, which aimed at depriving them of all the advan¬ 
tages ot the important viftory they had gained, and at making 
them lofe tor ever the opportunity of being fully avenged 
for all the wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had caufed them 
to fuffer. This Cleophon was an ineonfrderable fellow, a 
mufical inftrumeut maker. It was reported alfo that lie had 
been a Have, and had got himfelf fraudulently inrollcd in the 

u Diod, i, iii. p. 177 ——i 79. * jEfch, in Oral, dc fall, legat. 
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regifter of the citizens. He carried his audacity and fury fo 
far, as to threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat of any 
one who fhould talk of peace. The Athenians puffed up 
with their prefent profperity, forgetting their part misfor¬ 
tunes, and promifing themfelves all things from the valour 
and good fortune of Alcibiades, rejc&ed all propofals of ac¬ 
commodation, without reflecting, that there is nothing fo 
fluftuating and precarious as the fuccefs of war. The ambaf. 
fadors retired without being able to effeCt any thing. Such 
infatuation and irrational pride are generally the forerunners 
of fome great misfortune. 

Alcibiades knew well how to make ufe of the victory he 
had gained, and prefently after befieged Chaicedonia, which 
had revolted from the Athenians, and received a Lacedae¬ 
monian garrifon. During this fiege he took another town, 
called Selymbria. Pharnabafus, terrified by the rapidity 
of his conquefts, made a treaty with the Athenians to this 
efieCt.; “ That Pharnabafus fhould pay them a certain fum of 
money; that the Chalcedonians fhould return to their obedi¬ 
ence, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them tribute; 
and that the Athenians fhould commit no hoflilities in the 
province of Pharnabafus, who engaged for the fafe conduit 
of their ambaffadors to the great king.” Byzantium and fe* 
veral other cities fubmitted to the Athenians. 

A. M. Alcibiades, who defired with the utmoft paffion to fee his 

5597 - 
Ant. J. c. 

407. many victories over their enemies, fet out for Athens. The 

fides of his fliips were covered with bucklers and all forts of 
fpoils, in form of trophies; and caufing a great number of 
veffels to be towed after him by way of triumph, he dif- 
played alfo the enfigns and ornaments of thofe he had burnt, 
which were more than the others; the whole amounting to 
about two hundred fliips. It is faid, that reflecting on what 
had been done againft him, upon approaching the port, he 
was flruck with fome terror, and was afraid to quit his vet* 
fel till he faw from the deck a great number of his friends 
and relations, who were come to the fhore to receive him, 
and earncftly entreated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, 
and at his appearance fet up incredible lhouts off joy. In 


country again, or rather to be feen by his country after fo 
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themidft of an infinite number of officers and foldicrs, all 
eyes were fixed folely on him, whom they confidered as vic¬ 
tory itfelf defeended from the Ikies: all around him paffion- 
ately carefling, blelling, and crowning him in emulation of 
each other. Thofe who could not approach him, were never 
tired with contemplating him at a diftance, whilft the old 
men fhowed him to their children. They repeated with the 
higheft praifes all the great a£Hons he had done for his 
country ; nor could they ref life their admiration even to 


thofe he had done againlt it during his banifhment, of which 
they imputed the fault to themfelves alone. This public 
joy was mingled with tears and regret, from the remembrance 
of pall misfortunes, which they could not avoid comparing 


with their prefent felicity. “ We could not have failed,’* 


faid they, “ of the conqueft of Sicily; our other hopes 


could never have proved abortive, if we had referred all 


our affairs and forces to the difpofal of Alcibiadcs alone. Iii 


what a condition was Athens when he took upon him our 


proteftion and defence ! We had not only almoft entirely 
loft our power at fea, but were fcarce poffefTed of the fub- 
urbs of our city ; and, to add to our misfortunes, were torn 
in pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwithftandmg has 
railed the republic from its ruins; and not content with 
having reinftated it in the pofTeffion of the fovereignty of 
the fea, has rendered it univerfally victorious by land; as 
if the fate of Athens had been in his hands alone, either to 


ruin or preferve it, and viftory was annexed to his perfon, 
and obeyed his orders.” 


This favourable reception of Alcibiadcs did not prevent 
his demanding an aflembly of the people, in order to his 
juflification before them; well knowing how neceflary it 
was for his fafety to be abfolved in form. He appeared 
therefore; and after having deplored his misfortunes, which 
he imputed very little to the people, and entirely aferibed 
to his ill fortune, and fomc demon envious of his profperi- 
ty, he reprefented to them the deligns of the enemy, and 
exhorted them not to conceive other than great hopes. The 
Athenians, tranfported with hearing him fpeak, decreed him 
crowns of gold, appointed him general by fea and land with 
unlimited power, rellorcd him all his fortunes, and ordered 


i 
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the * Eumolpides and Ceryces to abfolve him from the 
curfes they had pronounced againft him rby the order of 
the people ; doing their utmolt to make him amends for the 
injury and fhame of his banifhment by the glory of his re. 
cal, and to efface the remembrance of the anathemas them- 
felves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they 
made in his favour, Whilft all the Eumolpides and Ceryces 
were employed in revoking thofe imprecations, Theodorus, 
the principal of them, had the courage to fay : 14 But for 
me, I have not curfed him, if he has done no evil to his 
country;” infinuating, by that bold exprefiion, that the ma- 
ledi&ions, being conditional, could not fall upon the head 
of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty. 

In the midft of this glory and (hilling profperity of Aid. 
biades, the majority of the people could not help being 
concerned, when they confidered the time of his return. For 
it happened precifely upon the day when the Athenians ce- 
lebrated the feaft in honour of Minerva, adored under the 
name of Agraulis. The priefls took off all the ornaments 
from the goddefs’s ftatue to wafh it, from whence that feaft 
was called nxwmpix, and afterwards covered it; and that 
day was accounted one of the molt omnious and unfortu¬ 
nate. It was the 25th of the month Thargelion, which an- 
fwers to the fecond of July 2 . This circumftance difpleafed 
that fuperflitious people, becaufe it feemed to imply, that 
the goddefs, patronefs and proteftrefs of Athens, did not 
receive Alcibiades agreeably, and with a benign afpeft, 
fince (he covered and concealed herfelf, as if Ihe would keep 
him off, and remove him from her. 

a All things having however fucceeded according to his 
wifh, and the hundred {hips he was to command being ready, 
he deferred his departure out of a laudable ambition to cele¬ 
brate the great myfleries; for from the time the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians had fortified Decelia, and taken pofleflion of all the 
ways from Athens to Eicufina, the lead had not been folem- 
nized in all its pomp, and the proccllion had been obliged to 

* N. S. * Plut. in Alcib. p. 210. 

* The Eumolpides and Ccryccs were two families at Athens, who had dif¬ 
ferent functions in the mylteiics of Ceres. They took tlieir names from 
Eumolpus and Ccryx, the firft who had cxcrcifcd thofe offices. Perhaps the 
employment of the latter had fomc relation to that of heralds, 
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goby lea. The particular ceremonies of this folemnity may 
befeenin the beginning of the next volume. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a moll glorious aftion, 
and attra£l the bleffings of the gods, and the praifes of men, 
if hereltored all its lull re and folemnity to this lead, in mak¬ 
ing the procedion go by land under the convoy of his 
troops, to defend it againft the attacks of the enemy. For 
either Agis would fuffer it to pafs quietly, notwithdanding 
the numerous troops he had at Decelia, which would con¬ 
siderably lcffen the reputation of that king, and be a blot in 
his glory: or, if he lhould choofe to attack it, and oppofe 
the march, he lhould then have the fatisia&ion to fight a 
facred battle, a battle grateful to the gods, for the greateft 
and molt, venerable of all their myderies, in the fight of his 
country and citizens, who would be witnefles of his valour 
and regard for religion. It is very likely, that by this pub¬ 
lic and oflentatious aft of piety, which druck the people's 
view in fo fenfible a manner, and was fo extremely to his 
take, Alcibiadcs’s principal defign was to efface entirely 
from their minds the fufpicions of impiety, to which the 
mutilation of ftatues, and profanation of mylteries, had 
given birth. 

Having taken that refolution, he gave notice to the Eu- 
molpides and Ceryces to hold themfelves in readinefs, 
polled fentinels upon the hills, fent out runners at the break 
of day, and taking with him the priefls, the initiated, and 
the probationers, with thofe who initiated them, he covered 
them with his army, and difpofed the whole pomp with won¬ 
derful order, and profound fiience. Never was Ihow, fays 
Plutarch, more auguft, nor more worthy the majefty of the 
gods, than this warlike procefiion, and religious expedi¬ 
tion; in which even thole, who envied the glory of Alci¬ 
biades, were obliged to own, that he was no lei’s happy in 
difeharging the functions of a high pried, than thofe of a 
general. No enemy dared to appear, or didurb that pom. 
pous march, and Alcibiades reeondufted the facred troops 
to Athens with entire fafety. This fuecefs gave, him new 
courage, and raifed the valour and boldnefs of his army to 
fucli a degree, that they looked upon themfelves as invin¬ 
cible whilft he commanded them. 
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He acquired the affW'Hon of the poor, and the lower fort 
of people fo much, that they mod ardently deli red to have 
him for their king. Many of them openly declared them, 
fclves to that cffefl; and there were fome who add re fled 
themfelves to him, and exhorted him to fet himfelf above 
envy, and not to trouble himfelf about laws, decrees, or 
fuffrages; to put down thofe wordy impertinents that did 
turbed the flate with their vain harangues, to make himfelf 
mailer of affairs, and to govern with entire authority with¬ 
out fearing accufers. For him, what his thoughts of the 
tyranny, and his defigns were, are unknown; but the moll 
powerf ul citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, 
of which they already faw the fparks, prefled him to depart 
without delay ; granting whatever he demanded, and giving 
him for colleagues the generals mod agreeable to him. He 
fet fail accordingly, with.a hundred (hips, and fleered for the 
ifland of Andros, that had revolted. His high reputation, 
and the good fortune which had attended him in all his en- 
terprifes, made nothing but what was great and extraordi¬ 
nary to be expetied from him. 

Sect. IV. The Lacedemonians appoint Lyfander Admiral . 
He becomes very powerful with young Cyrus , who com- 
manded in Afia. He beats the Athenian Fleet near Ephefus % 
in the Abfence of Alcibiades , who is deprived of the Com - 
maud . Ten Generals are chofen in his Stead . Callicratidas 
Jucceeds Lyfander .. 

* HPHE Lacedaemonians, juftly alarmed at the return and 
A fuccefs of Alcibiades, conceived that fuch an enemy 
made it neceffary to oppofe him with an able general, capable 
of making head againfl him. For this reafon they made 
choice of Lyfander, and gave him the command of the fleet. 
"When he arrived at Ephefus, he found the city very well 
difpofed in his favour, and well affetled to Sparta; but 
otherwife in a very unhappy fituation. For it was in dangei 
of becoming barbarous, by afluming the manners and cut 
toms of the Perfians, who had great commerce with it, as 

1 Xenoph. Hcllcn. 1 . xi. p, 440—44a. Plut. in tyfand, p, 434, 435 
Diod. U xiii. p, 194—197, 
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\4rell from the neighbourhood of Lydia, as becaufe the king’s 
generals commonly took up their winter quarters there* An 
idle and voluptuous life, filled up with luxury and empty 
ftow, could not fail of difgufting infinitely a man like 
Lyfander, who had been bred from his birth in the fimplL 
city, poverty, and fevere difcipline ot Sparta* Having 
brought his army to Ephefus, he gave orders for aflembling 
fhips ot burden there from all parts, ereited an arfenal for 
building ot galleys, made the ports free tor merchants, gave 
the public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and 
held them in honour; and by thefe means filled the city 
with riches, and laid the foundations of that grandeur and 
magnificence, to which it afterwards attained. So great a 
change can the application and ability of a Angle perfon 
occafion in a Rate! 


Whilft 


o 


vice that Cyrus, the king’s youngcft Ion, was arrived at Sar¬ 
dis. That prince could not be above fix teen rears old at 
that time, being born after his father’s accelfion to the 
crown, in the fcvcnteenth year of his reign. Paryfatis, his 
mother,loved him to idolatry, and had the entire afcendant 
of her hufband. It was {he that occafioned Ins having the 
fupreme government of all the provinces of Alia Minor 
given him; a command that fubjefted all the provincial 
governors of the moll important part of the empire to his 
authority. The view of Paryfatis was, without doubt, to 
put the young prince into a condition to difpute the throne 
with his brother after the king’s death; as we (hall fee he 
does to fome elicit. One of the principal inllruftions, given 
him by his father upon fending him to his government, was 
to give effectual aid to the Lacedaemonians again!! Athens; 
an order very contrary to the meafures obferved till then 
by Tiffaphernes, and the other governors of thofe provinces. 
It had always been their maxim, fomcr.imcs to afliil one 
party, fometimes the other, in order to hold their power in 
fuch a balance, that the one might never be able to crufh the 
other entirely; from whence it followed, that both parties 
were kept weak by the war, and neither in condition to form 
any enterprifes againft the Perfian empire. 
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Upon Lyfander’s being apprised, therefore, of the arrival 
of Cyrus at Sardis, he fet out from Ephefus to make him a 
vifit, and to complain of the delays and breach of faith of 
Tiffaphernes, who, notwithflanding the orders he had re¬ 
ceived to fupport the Lacedaemonians, and to drive the 
Athenians out of the fea, had always covertly favoured the 
latter, out of regard for Alcibiades, whofe meafures he en¬ 
tirely gave into, and had been the foie caufe of the lofs of 
the fleet, by not fupplying it with the neceffary quantity of 
provifions. This difeourfe pleafed Cyrus, who looked upon 
Tifiaphernes as a very bad man, and his particular enemy; 
and he anfwered, that the king had given him orders to fup¬ 
port the Lacedaemonians powerfully, and that he had re¬ 
ceived five hundred talents* for that purpofe. Lyfander, 
contrary to the common charafter of the Spartans, was fub- 
miffive and condefcending, full of complacency for the 
grandees, always ready to pay his court to them, and fup- 
porting, for the good of the fervice, all the weight of their 
haughtinefs and vanity with incredible patience; in which 
behaviour fome people make the whole addrefs and merit of 
a courtier confift. 

He did not forget himfelf on this occafion, and fetting at 
work all that the induftry and art of a complete courtier 
could fuggeft ot flattery and infmuation, he perfeft.ly gained 
the young prince’s favour and good opinion. After having 
praifed his generofity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lace¬ 
daemonians, he defired him to give each foldier and mariner 
a drachma "b per day, in order to debauch thofe of the enemy 
by that means, and thereby terminate the war the fooner. 
Cyrus very much approved the projeft; but laid, that he 
could make ri£ change in the king’s order, and that the treaty 
with them exprefsly fettled only half a talent ^ to be paid 
monthly for each galley. The prince, however, at the end 
of a banquet, which he gave him before his departure, drink¬ 
ing to his health, and prefling him to afk lomething of him, 
Lyfander defired that an §obolus a day might be added to 

# Five hundred thoufand crowns, about u2,500!. (Idling, 
i Ten pence. J One thoufand live hundred livres, about ital. (idling. 

The drachma was fix oboii, or ten pence French ; each obolus being 
three halt pence; fo that the four oboii were lixpcncc halfpenny a day, indead 
ol five pence, or three oboii. 
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the Teamen’s pay. This was granted, and he gave them 
fouroboli inflead of three, which they received before, and 
paid them all the arrears due to them, with a month’s ad- 
yance; giving Lyfander ten thoufand * daricks tor that pur- 
pofe; that is, a hundred thoufand livres, or about five thou¬ 
fand pounds fterling. 

This largefs filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, 
and alniQfl unmanned the enemy’s galleys; the greateft pait 
of the mariners defertingto the party where die pay was heft. 
The Athenians, in defpair upon receiving this news, endea¬ 
voured to conciliate Cyrus by the interpolation ot Tiflapher- 
nes; but he would not hearken to them ncitwithflandinff the 

* Q 

fatrap reprefented, that it was not for the king’s intereft to 
aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but to balance the power of 
one fide with that of the other, in order to perpetuate the 
>var, and to ruin both by their own divilions. 

Though Lyfander had confiderably weakened the enemy 
by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby very much 
hurt their naval power, he dared not however hazard a battle 
with them, particularly apprehending Alcibiades, who was 
a man of execution, had the greater number of fhips, and had 
pever been overthrown in any battle either by lea or land. 
But after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phoca'a and 
Ionia, to raife money, of which he was in want for the pay¬ 
ment of his troops, and had given the command of his fleet 
to .Antiochus, with exprefs orders not to fight or attack the 
enemy in his abfence; the new commander, to make fhow 
of his courage, and to brave Lyfander, entered the port of 
Ephefus with two galleys, and alter having made a great 
noife, retired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt and 
infult. Lyfander, enraged at that affront, immediately de¬ 
tached fome galleys, and went himfelf in pmfuit of him. 
But as the Athenians advanced to fuppoit Antiochus, lie 
ordered other galleys of his fide to come on, till the whole 
fleet arrived by little and little, and the engagement became 
general on both Jides. Lyfander gained the vittory, and 
having taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys, he erefcled a 
trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Samos, failed even 

into the port to offer him battle; but Lvlander was contented 

• * 

* A (brick is about a piftolc, 

z e 
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with his viftorv, and did not think proper to accept it; fo 
that he retired without doing any thing. 

■ Thrafybulus, at the fame time, the mod dangerous enemy 
he had in his army, left the camp, and went to Athens to 
accufe him. To inflame his enemies in the city the more, 
he told the people in a full allembly, that Alcibiades had 
entirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he 
had introduced; that he had given himfelf up to the moft 
* notorious debauchees and drunkards, who, from common 
feamen were the only perfons in credit about him; that he 
abandoned his whole authority to them, to be at leifure to 
enrich himfelf in the provinces, and to plunge himlelf there 
into intemperance and all other infamous excefies, to the 
difgrace of Athens, whilfl his fleet was left negiefted in the 
face of the enemy's. 

Another article of accufation again ft him was taken from 
the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, for an 
afylum and retreat for him; as neither being able nor willing 
to return any more to his country. The Athenians, a capri¬ 
cious, inconflant people, gave credit to thefe impeachments. 
The lofs of the laft battle, and his little fuccefs fince his 
departure from Athens, iuflead of the great and wonderful 
aft ions expefted from him, entirely funk him in their opi¬ 
nions; and his own glory and reputation may befaid to have 
occafioned his ruin. For he was fufpefted of not deliring 
to do what was not done, which they could not believe out 
of his power, becaufc they were fully perfuaded, that no¬ 
thing he defired to do was impoflibleto him. They made it 
a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conquefts did 
not anfwer to that of their imaginations; not confidcring, 
that he made war withouVmoney upon a people who had the 
great king for their treafurer, and that he was often obliged 
to quit his camp, to go in queft of what was neceffary for 
the payment and fubfillence of his troops. However it was, 
Alcibiades was depofed, and ten generals nominated in his 
Read; of which, when he received advice, he retired, in his 
galley, to forae caftles he had in the Thracian Chcrfonefus. 


* Antiochus is pointed at in this place, a mean, debauched man, who had 
acquired the favour of Alcibiades by catching a quail for him which he had 
let fly. 
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d About this time died Pliftonax, one of the kings of Lace- 
daemonia, and was fuccecded by Paufanias, who reigned 
fourteen years. The latter made a fine anfwer to one who 
afked, why it was not permitted to change any thing in the 
ancient cuftoms of Sparta : “*Becauie, M fays lie, “ at Sparta 
the laws command men, and not men the laws.” 

e Lvfander, who intended to eflablilh the government of 

the nobility in all the cities in the dependence of Sparta, that 

the governors of his choofing might be always at his difpo- 

fal, from his having rendered them independent of their 

people, he caufed Inch perfons of the principal cities to 

come to Ephefus, as he knew to be the boldelt, and mofl 

enterprifing and ambitious. Thcfe he placed at the head of 

affairs, promoted to the greatcfl honours, and raifed to the 

fir A employments of the anny, thereby rendering himfelf, 

fays Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes and oppref- 

fions they committed to advance and enrich themfelves. 

* 

For this reafon they were always extremely attached to him, 
and regretted him infinitely, when Callicratidas came to 
fuccecd him, and took upon him the command of the fleet. 
He was not inferior to Lvfander either in valour or military 
knowledge, and was infinitely above him in point of moral 
virtue. Alike fcverc to himfelf and others, inaccefliblc to 
flattery and Hoth, the declared enemy of luxury, lie retained 
the modefly, temperance, and aullerity of the ancient Spar¬ 
tans; virtues that began to diffinguiih him particularly, as 
they were not too common in his time. His probity and 
juftice were proof againft all things; his fiinplicity and in-; 
tegrity abhorred all falfehood and fraud, to which were 
joined a truly Spartan noblenefs and grandeur of foul. The 
great and powerful could not hinder themfelves from admir¬ 
ing his virtue; but they were better pleafed with the facility, 
and condcfcenfion of his predeeeffor, who was blind to the 
injuflice and violence ot their actions. 

It was not without mortification and jealoufy Lyfanden 
faw him arrive at Ephefus tQ take upon him the command. 


A Dioih p. 196. 

* Xenoph. Uellen 1 . i. p. 442—444. lUui. in Lyfand. p, 433——436. Diod, 
p. 197, 198. 

* Oti toyu' Rifr,' v a; vo^v/7 x’.'fJK; uvc.i ♦)(.. 

Apoph. p. 230, 
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and out of a criminal bafenefs and treachery, not uncommon 
with tliofe who hearken more to their private ambition than 
the good of the public, he did him all the ill offices in his 
power. Of the ten thoufand daricks, which Cyrus had 
given him for the augmentation of the mariners pay, he re¬ 
turned the remainder to that prince; telling Callicratidas, 
that he might apply to the king for the money, and that \i 
depended on him to find means for the fuhfiflence of his 
army. This conduft gave him great trouble, and difhelfed 
him exceedingly. For he had brought no money with him 
from Sparta, and could not refolve to extort any from the 
citizens, as he found them fufliciently rifled already. 

f In this urgent neceffity aperfon having offered him fifty 
talents (that is to fay, fifty thoufand crowns) to obtain a 
favour he could not grant with juflice, he refufed them. 
Upon which Oleander, one of his officers, fa id, “I would 
accept them, were I in your place.” “ And fo would I,” 
replied the general, “ were I in yours.” 

He had no other refourcc therefore than to go, as Ly fun¬ 
der had done, to afk money at the gates of the king’s general 
and lieutenants, for which he was the lead proper of all 
inankind. Nurtured and educated in the love of liberty, 
full ol great and noble fentiments, and infinitely remote 
from all flattery and bafenefs, he was convinced at heart, 


that it was lefs evil and difhonour for Greeks to be over¬ 
come by Greeks, than infamoufly to make their court, and 
beg at the gates of Barbarians, wliofe only merit confided in 
their gold and filver. The whole nation were indeed dif- 
graced by fo nlean a proditution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different characters 
of perrons employed in the adminidration of government, 
and makes the application of them to the two generals, of 
whom we fpeak. The one, fays he, * zealous lovers of 
truth, and declared enemies of all fraud, piqued themfelvcs 
Upon their fihiplicity and candour, and do not believe, that 


^ Plut. in Apoph. p. 22a. 

* Sunt his alii multurn dijpuresfunpliccs et aperti ; qui nihil cv occuito, nihil ex inft- 
dlis agendum putant veritaUs cultures fraudis inimici: iUmjur alii , qui juidvis prrpe - 
tiuntur aim's defendant, dim , quod velint , confcquantur. Q110 in <>nine ver fit i/p'mum el 

paticnti/limm Laccdtemonium Lfandrum acccpimus , wttrjqudnKhwtidm.' Oiiic, 1 . i# 
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it can ever confift with honour to lay fnares, or life artifice. 
The others, prepared to do or fuffer for every thing, are not 
alhamed of the meanell aftions and proftitutions, provided 
from thofe unworthy means they have reafon to expett the 
fuccefs of their defigns. Cicero places Callicratidas amongft 
the former, and Lylander amongft the latter, to whom he 
gives two epithets not much to his honour, and hardly con- 
fiftent with the Spartan character, when he calls him very 
artful and very patient , or rather very complaijant . 

Callicratidas, however, forced by neceflity, went to Ly¬ 
dia, anc^repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus,-where 
he defired that prince might be told, that the admiral of the 
Grecian fleet was come to {peak with him. He was anfwer- 
ed, that Cyrus was then at table, engaged in a * party of 
pleafure; to which he replied with a modeft tone and air, 
that he was in no hafle, and would wait till the prince came 
forth. The guards fet up a laugh, wondering at the honeft 
Granger’s fnnplicity, which had fo little the air of the world 
in it; and he was obliged to retire. He came thither a fe- 
cond time, and was again denied admittance. Upon which 
he returned to Ephefus, loading thofe with curfes and im¬ 
precations, who had firft made their court to Barbarians, and 
by their flattery and fubmiflions had taught them to make 
their riches a title and pretence for infulting the reft of man¬ 
kind. Addreffing himfclf at the fame time to thofe about 
him, he fwore, that as foon as he returned to Sparta, he 
would ufe his utmoft endeavours to reconcile the Greeks 
amongft themfelves, that tor the future they might become 
iormidable to the Barbarians, and have no further occafion 
for their aid to invade and ruin each other. But that gene¬ 
rous Spartan, whofe thoughts were fo noble, and fo worthy 
the Lacedaemonian name, and whofe juftice, magnanimity, 
and valour, might rank him with all that Greece had ever 
produced, of the mod excellent and mod confummate, had 
not the good fortune to return to his country, nor to apply 
liimfelf to a work fo great, and fo worthy of him. 

* The Greek fays literally that he was chinking, tjivm. The Perfiam 
valued themfelves upon drinking a great deal, as an inftancc of their merit, 
as wc (hall fee in Cyrus’s letter to the Lacedemonians. 

2 
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Sect. V. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians near 
the Argin it fee. The Athenians pafs Sentence oj Death 

upon fiver al of their Generals . for not having brought off 
th>' Bodies of tkofe who had been jlain in the Battle. So* 
crates alone has the Courage to oppojit Jo itnjiijl a Sentence . 



s /CALLICRATIDAS, after having gained feveral vitto* 

ries over the Athenians, had at lalt purfued Conon, 
one of their generals, into the port of Mitylene, where he 
kept him blocked up. This was in the twenty-fixth year of 
the Peioponnefian war. Conon feeing himfclf befieged by 
fea and land without hope of aid, and in want of provifions, 
found means to apprife Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve him, 
and in lefs than a month’s time a fleet of a hundred and ten 
fail were fitted out, on board ot which were embarked all 
who were capable of bearing arms, as well Haves as free- 
men, with fome horfe. At Samos they were joined by the 
allies with forty galleys, and fleered for the Argilmfie, iflands 
lunate between Cuma and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being 
informed of their courfe, left Etconicus to continue the 
fiege with fifty fhips, and put to fea with a hundred and 
twenty fail, with deflgn to face the enemy, and prevent their 
relieving Conon. The right wing of the Athenians was 
commanded by Protomachus and Tbrafylus, who had each 
fifteen galleys. They were fupported by a fecond line with 
a like number of (hips, commanded by Lyfias and Ariflo- 
genes. The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, 
was under Ariflocrates .and Diomedon, fupported by Eraf- 
mides and PericlesThe main body, confiding of near 
thirty galleys, amongft which were the three Athenian 
admirals, was difpofed in one line. They had {Lengthened 
each of their wings with a fccond line, becaufe their galleys 
were neither fo fwitt, nor foeafy to manage, as thofe of the 
enemy ; fo that there was reafon to fear their getting between 
two, and being charged on both (ides at the fame time, 
The Lacedaemonians and their allies, who perceived they 

I Xcnoph, IlclJen. 1 . i. p. 444—452. Diod, 1 xiii. p. 198, & 201,217—22*, 

♦ He was ion of the great I'ende*. 
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were inferior in number to the enemy, contented themfelves 
with drawing up in one line, in order to equal their front, 
and for the greater iacility of running between the Athe¬ 
nian galleys, and turning nimbly round them. Callicrati- 
das’s pilot, daunted at the inequality, advifed him not to 
hazard the battle, and t6 retire: but he replied, that he 
could not fly without (hame, and that his death was of 
fmall importance to the republic. “ Sparta,’* faid he, 
“does not depend upon one man. 3 * He commanded the 
right wing, and Thrafonidas the Theban the left. 

It was terrible to behold the fea covered with three hun¬ 


dred galleys ready to engage. Never had more numerous 
naval armies ot the Greeks joined battle before. The ability, 
experience, and valour of the generals who commanded, left 
nothing to defire; fo that there was rcafon to believe this 
battle would decide the fate of both people, and put an 
end to a war that had endured fo long. When the fignals 
were given, the two armies raifed great fhouts and began the, 
fight. Callicratidas, who from the anfwer of the augurs ex¬ 
pected to fall in the battle, did amazing actions of valour. 


He attacked the enemy with incredible courage and bold- 
nefs, funk fome of the fhips, difabled others by breaking 
their oars and piercing their tides with the prow or beak of 
his galley. At length he attacked that of Pericles, and made 
athoufand holes in it; but the latter having hooked him faft 
with a grappling iron, he found it impollible to difengage 
%inifelf, and was furrounded in an initant by feveral of the 
Athenian veflcls. His own was immediately filled with the 
enemy, and after a dreadful daughter, he fell dead, rather 
overwhelmed by their numbers than vanquished. The right 
wing, which he commanded, having loft its admiral, was put 
to flight. The left, compofed of Boeotians and Eubceans, 
Hill made a long and vigorous refinance, from the important 


concern they were in, left they fhould fall into the hands of 
the Athenians, again ft whom they had revolted; but they 


were at length obliged to give way, and retire in diforder. 
The Athcn ians creBed a trophy in the Arginufa?. They loft 


twenty .five galleys in this battle, and the enemy more than, 
feventy, of which number were nine of the ten furnilhed by 
the Lacedemonians, 
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h Plutarch equals Cailicratidas, the Lacedaemonian gene¬ 
ral, for his juflice, valour, and magnanimity, with all who 
had ever rendered themfelves moll worthy of admiration 
among)! the Greeks. 

‘ He blames him however exceedingly for hazarding the 
battle at the Arginufae, and obferves, that to avoid the re¬ 
proach of having retired out of fear, he had through a 
miflaken fenfe of honour, failed in the effential duty of his 
funCiion. For, fays Plutarch, if (to ufe the coniparifon of 
*Iphicrates) the light-armed infantry refemble the hands, 
the horfe the feet, the main body the breaft, and the general 
the head; the general, who abandons himfelf rafhly to the 
impetuofity of his valour, does not fo much negleCt or expofe 
his own life, as the lives of thole, whofe fafety depends upon 
his. Our Lacedaemonian chief was therefore in the wrong, 
continues Plutarch, to anfwcr the pilot, who advifed him to 
retire, “ Sparta does not depend upon one man.” For 
though it be true, that Cailicratidas, fighting under the orders 
of.another by fea or land, was no more than one man , yet, 
commanding an army, all who obeyed his*orders were col¬ 
lected in his perfon ; and he, in whom fo many thou lands 
might be loll, was no longer one man . + Cicero had palled 
the fame judgment upon him before Plutarch. After hav¬ 
ing laid, that there were many peiTons to be found, who 
vtere ready to facrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for 
theii* country, but who out of a falfe delicacy in point of 
glory would not hazard their reputation for it in the leaft; 
he cites the example of Cailicratidas, who anfwered thole 
who advifed him to retreat from the Arginufae, “ That 
Sparta could fit out another fleet, if this were loft; but for 
himfelf, he could not fly before the enemy without fhame 
and infamy.” 

k Plut. in Lyfand. p. 436. ! Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. 

* He was a iamous general of the Athenians, 

-f Invent i multi funt , qui non modo pecunim , fed vitam etiam-, j brofundere pro fa* 
tria parati effcnt ) iidem gloria: jatfurum nc minima quidern facere vellent , ne republic* 
quidm pojlulante: ut Cadicraddas, qut\ cum Lactd<xinoniorum dux fuijjel Pelojwnnrfmo 
hello, miiltaque JeciJJct egregil, vertit ad extremum omnia cum conflio non paruit eofum , 
<jut (idjjcm ah Arginnfs re woven dam, nee cum Athcnicnftbus dimicandum putahant. 
Qji'bm ilk ref pandit , Laced# manias, clajf ilia anvjja , aliam pur are pqjje ft fugttt 
Jm d:detorc non pojje. Ollic. I, i. n. 4S. 
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I return to the feqnel of the battle near the Arginuffc. 

■ 

The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, Thrafybulus, 
and fome other officers, to return with about fifty galleys 
(o take up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order to their 
interment, wliilft they rowed on with the reft againft Eteoni- 
cus, who kept Conon befieged before Mitylene. But a rude 
tempeft came on fuddenly and prevented the execution of 
this order. Eteonicus having received news of the defeat, 
and fearing it might oceafion alarm and terror amongft the? 
troops, fent back thofe who brought it, with orders to 
return with wreaths of flowers upon their heads, and to 
give out that Callicratidas had gained the viflory, and de- 
ftroycd the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return hfe 
offered facrifices of thankfgiving, and having made his 
troops take fome refrefhmcnt, he lent the galleys away di- 
reftly, the wind being fair, and inarched off the land army 


to Methymna, after having burnt the camp. Conon being 
delivered in this manner from the blockade, joined the* 
victorious fleet, which returned forthwith to Samos. How*' 
ever, when it was known at Athens that the dead bodies had 
been left without interment, the people were highly eru 
raged, and laid the whole weight of their refentment upon 
thofe they believed guilty of that crime. The ancients held 
it a great one not to provide fepulture for the dead; and w£ 
may obferve, that after all their battles, the firfl care of the 
conquered, notwith(landing the fenfe of their misfortune, 
anti their great affiittion for a bloody defeat, was to demand 
a fufpenfion of arms from the viCior, in order to pay their 
lull, d uties to thofe who had fallen in battle; upon which they 
believed their happinefs in another Hie depended. They 
bad littl e or no idea of the rcfurretlion of the body; but 
however, the Pagans, in the foul’s concern for the body after 
death, the religious regard paid to it, and the paflion with 
Which they rendered foieitm honours to the dead, feem to 
argue, that they had fome confufed notion of a refurre6lion 
Which fubfilled amongft all nations, anddefeended from the 
tnoft ancient tradition, though they could not diflinguifh 
clearly upon it* 

Hence arofe the fury of the people of Athens. They 
immediately nominated new gt ucrals, retaining only Co* 
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non of the old ones, to whom they gave A dimantes and Phi. 
lodes for colleagues. Eight days after which, two of them 
withdrew themfelves, and only fix returned to Athens. 
Theramenes, the tenth general, -who returned before the 
reft of the fleet, accufed the other chiefs before the people, 
making them .refponfible for not bringing off the dead after 
the battle; and to clear himfelf, read the letter they had 
written to the fenate and people, wherein they excufed 
themfelves from the violence of the ftorm, without charg¬ 
ing any body. That calumny was deteftably vile, as done 
in abufe of their referve in not mentioning him in their let- 
ter, and in not laying a fault to his charge of which he 
might have appeared the molt guilty. The generals, at theii 4 * 
return not being able to prevail for the time neceffary for. 
making their defence, contented themfelves with represent¬ 
ing in few words the Hate of the affair, and appealed for 
the truth of what they faid to the pilots, and all prelent 
when it happened. The people feemed to receive their ex- 
cufc favourably, and feverai perfons offered themfelves for 
their furcties; but it was thought proper to adjourn the af- 
fembly, becaufeof the night, and it being the people’s cufi, 
tom to give their fuffrages by lifting up of hands, their 
refolution could not be known; befides which the council 
were full to give their opinion upon the queftion to be pro- 
pofed to the people. 

The feaft of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in which 
it was the cuflom to alfemble by families, the relations of 
Theramenes pofted feverai perfons in mourning habits, and 
fliaved, in proper places, who faid, they were the kindred 
of thofe who had been flam in the battle, and obliged Cal- 
lixenes to accnfe the generals in the Senate. It was decreed 
in confequence, that as the accufation and defence had been 
heard in the Iafl aflembly, the people by their refpe&ive 
tribe fhoijld give their voices, and if the accufed wore found 
guilty, they fhould be punifhed with death, their eliates con- 


jfifeated, and the tenth part confecratcd to the *goddefs. 
Some fenators oppofed this decree as unjuft, and contrary to 
the laws: hut as the people, at the inftigation of Callixcncs* 


threatened to include the oppofers in the fame r.aufe and 


* Minerva. 
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crime with the generals, they were fo mean as to defill from 
their oppofition, and to facrifice the innocent generals to 
their own fafety, by confenting to the decree. Socrates (the 
celebrated philofopher) was the only one of the fenators who 
Rood firm, perfifled obllinately in oppofing a decree fo no- 
torioufly unjuft, and fo contrary to all laws. The orator, 
•who mounted the tribunal in defence of the generals, fhow- 
fed, “ That they had failed in nothing of their duty, as they 
had given orders that the dead bodies fhould be taken up: 
that if any one were guilty, it was he, who being charged 
•with thcfc orders, had neglc&ed to put them in execution; 
but that he accufcd nobody; and that the tcmpeft which 
came on unexpeftcdly at the very inftant was an unanfwcr- 
able apology, and entirely difcharged the accufed from all 
guilt. He demanded, that a whole day fliould be allowed 
them to make their defence, a favour not denied to the 
moft criminal, and that they fhould be tried Separately. 
He represented, that they were not in the ieaft obliged to 
precipitate a fentence, wherein the lives of the moft illuftri- 
'ous of the citizens were concerned; that it was in feme 
ineafure attacking the gods to make * men refponfible for 
the winds and weather; that they could not, without the 
molt flagrant ingratitude and injuftice, put the conquerors 
to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns and ho¬ 
nours, or give up the defenders of their country to the rage 
of thofe who envied them ; that if they did fo, their unjuft 
judgment would be followed with a fudden, but vain repen¬ 
tance, which would leave behind it the (harpefl remorfe, 
and cover them with eternal ftiame and infamy.” The 
people feemed at fir 11 to be moved with thefe realons; but 
animated by the accufers, they pronounced fentence of 
death again 11 eight of their generals; and fix of them, who 
were prefent, were feized, in order to their being carried to 
execution. One of them, Diomcdon, a perfon of great re¬ 
putation for his valour and probity, demanded to be heard. 
u Athenians,” faid he, 14 I wilh the fentence you have pall¬ 
ed upon us may not prove the misfortune of the republic ; 
but 1 have one favour to afk of you in behalf of my col- 

* Quern adeo i : n/yr/um, ut f«kri quod unti ct Jluflm ddiqnemtf Ta.» 

Aimal. l. xiv. c. 3. 
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leagues and myfelf, which is to acquit us before the gods 
of the vows we made to them for you and ourfelvcs, as we 
are not in a condition to difeharge them; for it is to their 
protection, invoked before the battle, we acknowledge that 
we are indebted for the victory gained by us over the ene. 
my.” There'was not one good citizen, that did not melt 
into tears at this difeourfe, fo full of goodnefs and religion, 
and admire with furprife the moderation of a perfon, who 
feeing himfelf unjuftly condemned, did not however vent 
the leaft refentment, or even complaint againll his judges, 
but was folely intent (in favour of an ungrateful country, 
which had doomed them to peri (h) upon what it owed the 
gods in common with them for the victory they had lately 
obtained. 

The fix generals were hardly executed, when the peo¬ 
ple opened their eyes, and perceived all the honor of tint 
fentence; but their repentance could not reflore the dead to 
life. Callixenes, the orator, was put in prifon, and refufed 
to be heard. Having found means to make his efcapc, he 
fled to Decelia to the enemy, from whence lie returned fome 
time after to Athens, where he died of hunger, univerfally 
detefted and abhorred by all the world, as all falfc accufers 
and flanderers ought to be. Diodorus remarks, that the 
people themfelves were juRly punifhed for their crime by 
the gods, who abandoned them boon after, not to a (ingle 
.matter, but to thirty tyrants, who treated them with the uu 
mod rigour and cruelty. 

k The difpofition o.i a people is very naturally imaged in 
this account; and Plato, upon the fame event, draws in 
few words their character with much fpirit and refem- 
blance. The * commonalty, fays he, is an unconftant, un¬ 
grateful, cruel, fufpicious animal, incapable of fubmitting 
to the government of rcafon; which is no wonder, adds lie, 
as it is commonly compofcd of the dregs of a city, and is a 
jnonftrous affemblage, without form or order, of all that i* 
worfl in it. 

The fame relation fliows what effett fear can have upor 
the minds of men, even upon thofe who pafs for the wile!) 

k Plut. in Axioch. p. 368, 369. 

# rt/'-n;u\, uy.0 ), fizff'MVQYj unaitiiuhy. 
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and how few there are, who are capable of fupporting in¬ 
flexibly the view of prefent danger and difgrace. Though 
tlte juftnefs of the generals caufe was perieXly known in 
the fenate, at leaft by the major part of it, as foon as the peo¬ 
ple’s rage was mentioned, and the terrible menaces they 
murmured, thofe grave fenators, moll of whom had com¬ 
manded armies, and who all of them had frequently ex¬ 
po fed themfelves to the greateft dangers of war, inftantly 
changed fides and came over to the moft notorious calumny, 
and crying injuftice, that ever had being. An evident 
proof, that there is a courage, though very rare, which in¬ 
finitely tranfeends the valour, that induces jfo many thou- 
fands of men every day to confront the moll terrible dangers 
in battle. 

Amongft all the judges, only one, truly worthy of his 
reputation, the great Socrates, in this general treafon and 
perfidy, Rood firm and immovable; and though he knew 
his fuffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no confe- 
quence to the accufed, he thought them a juft homage to 
oppreffed innocence, and that it was * unworthy an honeft 
man to govern himfelf by the fury of a blind and frantic 
people. We fee in this inftance how far the caufe of juf- 
tice may be abandoned. We may conclude it was not better 
defended before the people. Of more than three thouiand 
citizens, who compofed the affembly, two only took upon 
them the defence ot their generals, Euriptodemus and Axi- 
ochus. Plato has preferved their names, and given that 
of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part of thefe re¬ 
flexions are taken. 

The lame year the battle of the Arginufac was fought, a. M. 
Dionyfius polIeHed himfelf of the tyranny in Sicily. I 359 8 * 
(lull defer fpeaking of him till the enfuing volume, .in ^ 406 *. ° 
which I fhall treat the hiftory of the tyrants of Syracuse 
at large. * 

* 0;* y«» ffwvrro u. ov c/juvov juatyj^iy# «rvv.»£*v,- ity. 
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Sect. VI. Lyfander commands the Lacedaemonian Fleet . 
Cyrus is recalled to Court by Ins Father . Lyfandcr's 
celebrated Vitlory over the Athenians at AEgofpo tamos. 


A. M. 

35 l 9- 

J. C. 

4 C »5* 


m A FTER the defeat at the Arginufae, the affairs of the 
jLX. Peloponnefians declining, the allies, fupported by 
the credit of Cyrus, fent an embalfy to Sparta, to demand 
that the command of the fleet fhould again be given to Ly¬ 
fander, with the promife of fcrving with more affeftion and 
courage, it their requeft were granted. As it was contrary 
to the laws oi Sparta that the lame perfon fhould be twice 
admiral; the Lacedaemonians, to fatisfy the allies, gave the 
title ol admiral to one Aracus, and lent Lyfander with him, 
whom in appearance they commi(honed only as vice-admi¬ 
ral, though in effect with all the authority of the fuprcme 
command. 

. All thofe who had the greateft fhare in the government 
of the cities, and were of mod authority in them, faw him 
arrive with extreme joy; jpromifing themfelves, from his 
influence, the final fubvcrfion of the democratic power. 
His char after of complacency for his friends, and indul¬ 
gence to all their faults, fuited much better with their am¬ 
bitious and injurious views, than the auftere equity of CaU 
licratidas. For Lyfander was a man of the moft corrupt 
heart, and gloried in having no principles in point of vir¬ 
tue or the moft facred duties. He made no fcruple to em¬ 
ploy artifice and deceit upon all occafions, and efleemed 
juftice only as far as it ferved his meafures. When it did 
not promote them, he never failed to prefer the ufefui, 
which with him was alone laudable and excellent; from 
a perfuafion that truth had in its own nature no advantage 
over falfchood, and that the value of both one and the 


other was to be determined by the convenience refulting 
from them. And for thofe who reprofcutccl to him, that it 
was unworthy the defcciulants of Hercules to make ufe of 
fraud and treachery, he laughed at them; “ For,” faid he, 


m Xcnoph. Hellcn. 1 . ii. p. 45. Hut. In. Lyf, 1 . ix, 436, 437. Diod. 
I. xiii. p, 323. 
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«< where the lion's (kin is not long enough, it is neceflary 
to tack the fox’s tail to iu” 

An exprdlion afcribed to him, fufficiently denotes how 
fmall an account he made of perjury. He ufed to fay, 
“ * Children are amufed with baubles, and men with oaths;” 
Ihowing, by fo pro felled a want of religion, that the gods 
were more inconfklerable with him than his enemies. For 
he who deceives with a falfe oath, plainly declares in fo 
doing, that he fears his enemies, but that he dcfpifes God. 

“Here ends the twenty-fixth year of the Peloponnefian 
war. In this year, it was, that young Cyrus dazzled with 
the ufual fplendor of fupreme authority, and jealous of the 
leafl omiflion in point of ceremonial homage, difcovered, 
by a remarkable aition, the fecret of his heart. Brought up 
from his infancy in the reigning houfe, nurtured under the 
fliade of the throne amidft the fubmiflions and probations of 
the courtiers, entertained long by the difeotirfes of an am¬ 
bitious mother who idolized him, in the defire and hope of 
empire, he began already to affeft the rights of fovereignty, 
and to exaft the honours paid tor it with furprifing haughti- 
nefs and rigour. Two Perfians of the royal family, his 
coufin-germans by their mother, his father Darius’s filler, 
had omitted to cover their hands with their fleeves in his 
prefence, according to a ceremonial obferved only to the 
kings of Perfia. Cyrus, refenting that negleft as a capital 
crime, condemned them both to die, and caufed them to be 
executed at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whofe feet 
their relations threw thenifelves to demand juftice, was very 
mucli affe&ed with the tragical end of his two nephews, and 
looked upon this aition of his Ton’s as an attempt upon 
himfelf, to whom alone that honour was due. He refolved 
therefore to take his government from him, and ordered him 
to court upon the pretext of being Tick, and having a defire 
to fee him. 

Cyrus before his departure fent for Lyfandcr to Sardis, 
and put into his hands great fums of money for the payment 

n Xcnoph. Hcllcn. 1 . ii. p. 454. 

* The Greek text admits another fenfe, which is perhaps no lefs good. 
M Children may ufc art, and cheat one another in their games, and men 111 
their oaths. 1 * Kxs/uw arpayako 7 d; aHn; dwjc izccnaTav* 
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of his fleet, promifing him flill more for the future. And 
with the oftentation of a young man, to let him fee how 
much he defired to oblige him, he allured him, that though 
the king his father fhould ceafe to afford him any fupplies, 
he would furnifti him the more willingly out of his own 
coffers, and that rather than he fhould want the necefTary 
provifions, he would even caufe the throne of maffy gold 
and filver, upon which he fat in judgment, to be melted 
down. At length, when lie was upon the point of fetting 
out, he empowered him to receive the tributes and revenues 
of the cities, confided the government of his provinces to 
him, and conjured him with embraces not to give battle in 
his abfence, unlefs fuperior in force; becaufe the king nei¬ 
ther wanted the will nor the power to give him that fupe- 
riority to the enemy ; promifing at the fame time, with the 
ilrongelt affurances of affettion, to bring him a great number 
of (hips from Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

n After that prince’s departure, Lyfander failed towards 
the Hellefpont, and laid fiege to Lampfacus. Torax, having 
marched thither with his • land forces at the fame time, 
affaulted the city on his fide. °The place was carried by 
ftorm, and abandoned by Lyfander to the mercy of the fol- 
diers. The Athenians, who followed him clofe, came to an 
anchor in the port of Eleontum in the Cherfonefus, with a 
hundred and fourfeore galleys. But upon the news of the 
taking of Lampfacus, they immediately fleered for Seflos, 
and after having taken in provifions, they flood away from 
thence, failing along the coafl to a place called * ALgofpota- 
mos, where they halted over againfl the enemy, who were 
then at anchor before Lampfacus. The Hellefpont is not 
above two thoufand paces broad in that place# The two 
armies, feeing themfclves fo near each other, expe£led only 
to reft that day, and were in hopes of coining to a battle on 
the next. 

But Lyfander had another defign in view. He command¬ 
ed the feamen and pilots to go on board their galleys, as if 
they were in reality to fight the next morning at break of 

* Xcnoph. HcUctt'. 1 , ii. p, 45$—458. 0 Plut, in Lyf, p. 437, & 440, 

Idem in Alcib. p. aia. Diod. i. xiii. p. 215, 226. 
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day> to hold themfelves in readinefs, and to wait his orders 
with profound filence. He ordered the land army in like . 
manner to draw up in battle upon the eoaft, and to wait the 
day without any noife. On the morrow, as foon as the fun 
was rifen, the Athenians began to row towards them with 
their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. Ly- 
fander, though his fhips were ranged in order of battle, with 
their heads towards the enemy, lay ftill without making any 
movement. In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, 
he did not fuffer his foldiers to go afliore, till two or three 
galleys, which he had fent out to obferve them, were re¬ 
turned with advice, that they had *feen the enemy land. 
The next day paffed in the fame manner, as did the third and 
fourth. Such a conduft, which argued referve and appre- 
henfion, extremely augmented the fecurity and boldnefs of 
the Athenians, and infpired them with an extreme contempt 
for an army, which fear, in thejr fenfe, prevented from (bow¬ 
ing themfelves, and attempting any thing. 

■ Whilft this parted, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took 
horfe and came to the Athenian generals; to whom he repre- 
fented, that they kept upon a very difadvantageous coaft, 
where there were neither ports nor cities in the neighbour¬ 
hood; that they were obliged to bring their provifions from 
Seftos with great danger and difficulty; and that they were 
very much in the wrong to fuffer the foldiers and mariners 
of the fleet, as foon as they were afhore, to draggle and dij- 
perfe themfelves at their own pleafure, whilft the enemy’s 
fleet faced them in view, aceullonjed to execute the orders 
of their general with inflant obedience, and upon the flighted: 
fignal. He offered alfo to attack the enemy by land with a 
itrong body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a 
battle. The generals, efpecially Tydeus and Menander, 
jealous of their command, did not content themfelves with 
refufing his offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved 
unfortunate, the whole blame would fall upon them, and if 
favourable, that Alcibiades would engrofs the honour of it; 
but rejetled alfo with infult his wife and falutary counfd, 
as if a man in difgrace loll; his fenfe and abilities with the 
favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

A a 2 
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The fifth day the Athenians presented themfelves again, 
and offered him battle; retiring in the evening according to 
•cuftom with more infulting airs than the days before. Ly- 
fander, as ufual, detached fomc galleys to obferve them, with 

when they faw 

the Athenians landed, and to put up a brazen buckler at 
each fhip’s head as foon as they reached the middle of the 
channel. Himfelf in the mean time ran through the whole 
line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the 
feamen and foldiers in readinefs to row and fight on the firft 
fignal. 

As foon as the bucklers were put up in the (hips heads 
and the admiral’s galley had given the fignal by the found 
of trumpet, the whole fleet fet iorwards in good order. The 
land army at the fame time made all pofliblehafte to the top 
of the promontory to fee the battle. The ftrait that fcpa- 
rates the two continents in this place, is about fifteen ftadia*, 
or three quarters of a league in breadth, which lpace was 
prefently cleared through the aftivity and diligence of the 
rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the firlt who per¬ 
ceived from Ihore, the enemy’s fleet advance in good order 
to attack him ; upon which he immediately cried out for the 
troops to embark. In the height of forrow and perplexity, 
fome he called to by their names, fome he conjured, and 
others he forced to go on board their galleys; but all his 
endeavours and emotion were ineffeftual, the foldiers being 
difperfed on all fides. For they were no fooner come on 
fhore, than fome were run to the futtlers, fome to walk in 
the country, fome to lleep in their tents, and others had 
begun to drefs their fuppers. This proceeded from the 
want of vigilance and experience in the generals, who not 
fufpe&ing the lead danger, indulged themfelves in taking 
their repofe, and gave their foldiers the fame liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and a 
great noife of their oars, when Conon, difengaging himfelf 
with nine galleys, of which number was the facred 
called the Paralian , flood away for Cyprus, where he took 
refuge with Evagoras. The Peloponnefians, falling upoi) 
the reft of the fleet, took immediately the galleys which were 

* 1875 pacei. 
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empty* and difabled and deftroyed fuel) as began to fill with 
men. The foldiers, who ran without order or arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, 
or flying on fhore were cut to pieces by the enemy, who 
landed in purfuit of them. Lyfander took three thoufand 
prifoners, with all the generals, and the whole fleet. After 
having plundered the camp, and fattened the enemy’s galleys 
to the Herns of his own, he returned to Lampfacus, amidft 
the found of flutes and fongs of triumph. It was his glory 
to have achieved one of thegreatefl military exploits record¬ 
ed in hiftory, with little or no lofs, and to have terminated a 
war in the fmall fpace of an hour, wjiich had already lafted 
feven and twenty years, and which, perhaps, without him, 
had been of much longer continuance. Lyfander immedi¬ 
ately fent difpatches with this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thoufand prifoners, taken in this battle, having 
been condemned to die, Lyfander called upon Philocles, 

s, who had caufed all the Pri- 
foners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other of 
Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a.precipice, and had 
formerly perfuaded the people of Athens to make a decree 
for cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the prifoners 
ot war, in order to difable them from handling the pike, and 
that they might be fit only to ferve at the oar. Lyfander 
therefore caufed him to be brought forth, and afked him, 
what fentence he would pafs upon himfelf, for having in¬ 
duced his city to pafs that cruel decree. Philocles, without 
departing from his haughtinefs in the leaft, notwithftanding 
the extreme danger he was in, made anfwer, “ Accufe not 
people of crimes who have no judges, but, as you are vi&or, 
ufe your right, and do by us as we had done by you, if we 
had conquered.’* At the fame inflant he went into a bath, 
put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched foremoft 
to the execution. All the prifoners were put to the fword, 
except Adamantus, who had oppofed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lyfander went with his fleet to all 
the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in them 
to withdraw, as foon as poflible, to Athens, without permiu 
ting them to take any other route ; declaring, that after a 
certain time fixed, all fuch Ihould be puniflied with death, 


one ol the Athenian general 
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as fliould be found out of Athens. This he did as an able 
politician, to reduce the city by famine the more eafily, and 
to render it incapable of fuffaining a long fiege. He after¬ 
wards applied himfelf in fubverting the democratic, and 
all other forms of government throughout the cities; leav¬ 
ing in each of them a Lacedaemonian governor, called liar - 
mo fits , and ten archons or magiftrates, whom he chofe out of 
the focieties he had eftablifhed in them. He thereby, in 
fume meafure, fecured to himfelf univerfal authority, and a 
kind of fovereignty over all Greece; putting none into 
power but fuch as were entirely devoted to his fervice. 

Sect. VII. Athens , befieged by Lyfandtr , capitulates , and 
Juntndtrs . Lyfandtr changes the Form oj Government , 
and ejlablijhcs thirty Commander s in it. He fends Gylippus 
before him to Sparta with all the Gold and Silver taken 
from the Enemy. Decree of Sparta upon the Ufc to be made 
of it . The Ptloponnejian I Tar ends in this Manner . Death 
of Darius Nothus . 

*TTTHEN the news of the entire defeat of the army 
V V came to Athens by a Chip, which arrived in the 
night at the Piraeus, the city was in univerfal confirmation. 
Nothing was heard but cries of forrow and defpair in every 
part of it. They imagined the enemy already at their gates. 
They reprefented to themfelves the miferies of a long fiege, 
a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of their city, the info- 
lenceof a proud viftor, and the fhameful fiavery they were 
upon the point of experiencing, more afflicting and infup- 
portable to them than the moil fevere punifhments, and death 
itfelf. The next day the aflembly was fummoned, wherein 
it was refolved to fhut up all the ports, one only excepted; 
to repair the breaches in the walls; and mount guard, to 
prepare againft a fiege. 

In c fie ft Agis and Paufanias, the two kings of Sparta, ad¬ 
vanced towards Athens with all their troops. Ly fancier foon 
after arrived at the Piraeus with a hundred and fifty fail, and 
prevented all (hips from going in or coming out. The Athe¬ 
nians, befieged by fea and land, without provifions, fhips, 
» Xcnoph, Hcllcn. 1 . ii. p. 458 — 463. JTut; in Lyfand. p. 440, 441. 

■ A l 
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hope of relief, or any refource, reinllated all perfons at¬ 
tainted by any decree, without fpeaking the leaf): word of a 
capitulation, however, though many already died of famine. 
But when their corn was entirely confumed, they fent depu¬ 
ties to Agis, to propofe a treaty with Sparta, upon condition 
of abandoning all their poffeffions, the city and port only 
excepted. He referred the deputies to Lacedaemon, as not 
being empowered to treat with them. When they arrived 
at Salafia, upon the frontier of Sparta, and had made known 
their commiflion to the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, 
and to come with other propofals, if they expefted peace. 
The Ephori had demanded, that twelve hundred paces of the 
wall on each fide of the Piraeeus fhould be demolifhed: but 
an Athenian, for venturing to advife a compliance, was 
fent to prifon, and prohibition made againft propofing any 
thing of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition, Theramenes declared in the 
affembly, that if he were fent to Lyfander, he would know, 
whether the propofal made by the Lacedemonians for dif- 
mantling the city was intended to facilitate its ruin, or to 
prevent a revolt. The Athenians having deputed him ac¬ 
cordingly, he was more than three months abfent; no doubt 
with the view of reducing them, by famine, to accept any 
conditions that fhould be offered. On his return, he told 


them, that Lyfander had detained him all that time, and that 
at lafl he had been given to underfland that he might apply 
to the Ephori. He was therefore fent back with nine others 
to Sparta, with full powers to conclude a treaty. When they 
arrived there, the Ephori gave them audience in the general 
affembly, where the Corinthians and feveral other allies, 
cfpecially the Thebans, infilled that it was abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to deflroy the city without hearkening any further 
to a treaty. But the Lacedaemonians, preferring the glory 
and fafety of Greece to their own grandeur, made anfwcr, 
that they would never be reproached with having deftroyed 
a city that had rendered fuch great fervices to all Greece; the 
remembrance of which ought to have much greater weight 


with the allies, 


than the refentment of private injuries re¬ 


ceived from it. The peace was therefore concluded under 


thole conditions: “That the fortifications of the Piraeeus, 
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with the long wall that joined that port to the city, fliould be 
dcmoliihcd; that the Athenians fhould deliver up all their 
galleys, twelve only excepted; that they fliould abandon all 
the cities they had feized, and content themfelves with their 
own lands and country; that they fliould rccal their exiles, 
and make a league offenfive and defenfive with the Lace- 
diemonians, under whom they fliould march wherever they 
thought fit to lead them.” 

The deputies on their return were furrounded with an in¬ 
numerable throng of* people, who apprehended that nothing 
had been concluded, for they were not able to hold out any 
longer, fuch multitudes dying every day of famine. The 
next day they reported the fuccefs of their negociation; the 
treaty was ratified, notwithflanding the oppofition of fome 
perfons; and Lyfander, followed by the exiles, entered the 
port. It was upon the very day the Athenians had formerly 
gained the famous naval battle of Salamin. He caufed the 
walls to be demolifhed to the found of flutes and trumpets, 
and with all the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as 
if all Greece had that day regained its liberty. Thus ended 
the Peloponnefian war, after having continued during the 
fpace of twenty-feven years. 

Lyfander, without giving the Athenians time to look about 
them, changed the form of their government entirely, efta- 
blifhed thirty archons, or rather tyrants, over the city, put a 
good garrifon into the citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius 
kur/nojles , or governor. Agis difmifTed his troops. Lyfau- 
dcr, before he difbanded his, advanced againlt Samos, which 

to capita 

late. After having eftablifhed its ancient inhabitants in it, 
lie pvopofed to return to Sparta, with the Lacedaemonian gaL 
leys, thole of the Piraceus, and the beaks of thofe he had 
takep. 

He had lent Gylippus, who had commanded the army in 
Sicily, before him, to carry the money and fpoils, which were 
the fruit of his glorious campaigns, to Lacedaemon. The 
money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of gold, 
given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talents, 
that is to lay, fifteen hundred thoufand crowns Gylippus, 

* About 337,oool. fieri ing. 


he p re fled io warmly, that it was at laft obliged 
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who carried this confiderable fum, could not refill the temp¬ 
tation of converting feme part of it to his own ufe. The bags 
were fealed up carefully, and did not feem to leave any 
room for theft. He unfewed them at the bottom; and alter 
having taken out of each of them what money he thought 
fit, to the amount of three hundred talents, he fewed them 
up again very neatly, and thought himfelf perfeftly fafe. 
But when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been 
put up in each bag, difeovered him. To avoid punifhment, 
he banifhed himfelf from his country, carrying along with 
him in all places the difgrace of having fullied, by fo bafe 
and fordid an avarice, the glory ot all his great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wifeft and moll diftin- 
guifhing ot the Spartans, apprehending the all-powerful ef- 
fefts ot money, which entlaved not only the vulgar, but 
even the greatefl of men, extremely blamed Lyfander for 
having afted fo contradiftorily to the fundamental laws ot 
Sparta, and warmly reprefented to the Ephori, how incum¬ 
bent it was upon them to * banifh all that gold and filver 
from the republic, and to lay the heaviell of curfes and im- 
precations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other Hates, intro¬ 
duced only to corrupt the wholefome confutation of the 
Spartan government, which had fupported itfelf for fo many 
ages with vigour and profperity. The Ephori immediately 
palfed a decree to proferibe that money, and ordained that 
none fhould be current, except the ufual pieces of iron* 
But Lyfander’s friends oppofed this decree, and fparing no 
pains to retain the gold and filver in Sparta, the affair was re¬ 
ferred tor further deliberation. There naturally feemed 
only two methods to be confidered, which were, either to 
make the gold and filver fpecies current, or to cry them 
down, and prohibit them abfolutcly. The men of addrefs 
and policy found out a third expedient, which, in their 
fenfe, reconciled both the others with great fucccfs: this was 
wifely to choofe the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of 
too much rigour, and too much ncglefl. It was therefore 
refolved, that the new coin ot gold and filver fliould be 
(plely employed by the public t mi fury; that it fliould only 
pals in the pccalions and ufrs of the Hate; and that every 
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private perfon, in whofe poffeflion it fhould be found, 
fhould be immediately’ put to death. 

Aftrange expedient, fays Plutarch! As if Lycurgus bad 
feared the fpecies of gold and filver, and not the avarice 
they occafion; an avarice, lefs to be extinguifhed by prohi¬ 
biting to particulars the poffeflion of it, than inflamed by per¬ 
mitting the ftate to amafs and make ufe of it for the fervice 
of the public. For it was iinpoffible, whilft that money was 
in honour and efteem with the public, that it fhould be de- 
fpifed in private as ufelefs, and that people fhould look upon 
that as of no value in their domeftic affairs, which the city 
prized, and were fo much concerned to have for its occa- 
{ions; bad ufages, authorised by the practice and example of 
the public, being athoufand times more dangerous to parti¬ 
culars, than the vices of particulars to the public. The 
Lacedaemonians, therefore, continues Plutarch, in punifhing 
thofe with death who fhould make ufe of the new money in 


private, were fo blind and imprudent to imagine, that the 
placing of the law, and the terror of punifhment as a guard 
at the door, was fufficient to prevent gold and filver from 
entering the houfe: they left the hearts of their citizens 
open to the defire and admiration of riches, and introduced 


themfelves a violent paflion for amaffing treafure, in caufing 
it to be deemed a great and honourable thing to become 

rich. 
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It was about the end of the Peloponnefian war, that Darius 
Nothus, king of Perfia, died, after a reign of nineteen years. 
Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death, and Paryfa- 
tis, his mother, whofe idol he was, not contented with having 
made his peace, notwithllanding the faults he had commit¬ 
ted in his government, preffed the old king to declare him 
his fucceffor alfo, after the example of Darius the Firft, 


who gave Xerxes the preference before all his brothers, be- 
caufe born, as Cyrus was, after his father’s acceflion to the 


throne. But Darius did not carry his complaifance for her 
fo far. He gave the crown to Arfaccs, his deleft foil, by 
Paryfatis alfo, whom Plutarch called Arficas, and bequeathed 
only to Cyrus the provinces he had already. 
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DURING THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE REIGN OF ARTAX- 

EUX.ES mnemok. 


CHAP. I. 

T HIS chapter contains the domeftic troubles of the court 
of Perfia; the death of Alcibiades; the re-eftabldhment 
of the liberty of Athens; and Lyfander’s fecret defigns to 
make himfelf king. 

* 

Sect. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus at - 

tempts to affajjinate his Brother , and is fent into Afia 

♦ 

Minor. Cruel Revenge of Statira t Wife of Artaxerxes , 
upon the Authors and Accomplices in the Murder of her 
Brother . Death of Alcibiades . His Char abler. 

A RSACES, upon afeending the throne, aflumed the a. m. 

name of Artaxerxes, the fame to whom the Greeks 
gave the furname of *Mnemon, from his prodigious me- 404. 
mory. a Being near his father's bed, when he was dying, 
be afked him, a few moments before he expired, what had 
been the rule of his corjdufl during fo long and happy a 
reign as his, that he might make it his example. “ It lias 
been,” replied he, “ to do always what jullice and religion 

* Allien. 1. xii. p. 54B. 

* Which word fignifies in the Gicck, one of a good memory. 
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required of me.” Words of deep fenfe, and well worthy 
of being fet up in letters of gold in the palaces of kings, to 
keep them perpetually in mind of what ought to be the 
guide and rule of all their a&ions. It is not uncommon for 
princes to give excellent inftruftions to their children on 
their death beds, which would be more efficacious, if.pre¬ 
ceded by their own example and conduft; without which 
they are as weak and impotent as the fick man who gives 
them, and feldom furvive him long, 

b Soon after Darius's death, the new king fee out from 
his capital for the city of *Pafargades, in order to his coro¬ 
nation, according to enftom, by the priefts of Perfia. There 
was in that city a temple of the goddefs who prefided in war, 
in which the coronation was folemnized, It was attended 
with very Angular ceremonies, which no doubt had fome 
jnyfterious fenfe; though Plutarch does not explain it. The 
prince at his confecration took off his robe in the temple, 
and put on that worn by the ancient Cyrus, before he came 
to the throne, which was preferved in that place with 
great veneration. After that, he ate a dry fig, chewed fome 
leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught compofed 
of milk and vinegar. This might fignify, that the fweets 
of fovereign power are mingled with the fours of care and 
difquiet, and that if the throne be furrounded with pleafures 
and honours, it is alfo attended with pains and anxieties. 
It feems fufficiently evident, that tfie defign in putting the 
robes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to make him und<?r- 
ftand, that he fhouid alfo clothe his mind with the great 
qualities and exalted virtues of that prince. 

Young Cyrus, whofe foul was all ambition, was in de- 
fpair upon being for ever prevented from afeending a throne 
his mother had given him, and on feeing the feeptre which 
he thought his right, transferred into the hands of his bro¬ 
ther, The blackelt crimes coft the ambitious nothing. 
Cyrus refolved to aflaffinate Artaxerxes in the temple itfelf, 
and in the prefence of the whole court, juft when he took 
off his own, to put on the robe of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was 
apprized of this defign by the prieft himfclf, who had edu- 

b Plut, in Artux. p. 1012. 

# A city of Pcrfw built by Cyrus the Great. 
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tatcd his brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 
feized, and condemned to die, when his mother Paryfatis, 
almoft out of her fenfes, flew to the place, clafped him in her 
arms, tied herfelf to him with the trefles of her hair, faftened 
her neck to his, and by her (hrieks and tears, and prayers, 
prevailed fo far as to obtain his pardon, and that he fhould 
be fent back to his government of the maritime provinces. 
He carried thither with him an ambition no lefs ardent than 
before, was animated befides with the refentment ot the 
check he had received, and the warm defire of revenge, and 
armed with an almoft unbounded power. Artaxerxes, upon 
this occafion, afted contrary to the moft common rules ot 
policy, which do not admit *the nourifhing and enflaming, 
by extraordinary honours, the pride and haughtinefs of a 
bold and enterprifing young prince like Cyrus, who had car¬ 
ried his perfonal enmity to his brother fo far, as to have re- 
folved to affaflinate him with his own hand, and whofe am¬ 
bition for empire was fo great, as to employ the moft crimi¬ 
nal methods for the attainment of its end. 

c Artaxerxes had efpoufed Statira. Scarce had her huf- 
band afeended the throne, when flie employed the power her 
beauty gave her over him, to avenge the death of her brother 
TeriteuchmeSk Hiftory has not a more tragical feene, nor 
amore monftrous complication of adultry, inceft, and mur¬ 
der; which, after having occafioned great diforders in the 
r.oyal family, terminated at length in the moft fatal manner 
to all who had any (hare in it. But it is neceflary, for the 
reader's knowledge ot the fad, to trace it from the begin¬ 
ning. 

Hidarnes, Statira’s father, a Perfian of very great qua¬ 
lity, was governor of one of the principal provinces of the 
empire. Statira was a lady of extraordinary beauty, which 
induced Artaxerxes to iparry her, who was then called Ar- 

4 

faces. At the fame time Teriteuchmes, Statira’s brother, 
married Hameftris, Arfaces’s filter, one of the daughters of 
Darius and Paryfatis; in favour of which marriage Teri¬ 
teuchmes, upon his father’s death, had his government given 

c Ctcf. c, li.lv. 

* Ne quis mobiles adolefccntium animos pramaiuris honor'd m adfuperbiam cxtoiicrtl. 
Tacit. Annul. 1 , iv. c, 17. 
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him. There was at the fame time another filler in this family-, 
no lefs beautiful than Statira, and who befides excelled in 
the arts of (hooting with the bow, and throwing the dart. 
Teriteuchmes, her brother, conceived a criminal paffion for 
her, and, to gratify it, refolved to fet hitnfelf at liberty by 
killing Hameftris* whom he hadefpoufed. Darius* having 
been informed of this projedl, by the force of prefents and 
promifes engaged Udiaftes, Teriteuchmes’s intimate friend 
and confident, to prevent fo black a defign, by affaflinating 
him. He obeyed, and had for his reward the government 
of him he had put to death with his own hands* 

Amongft Teriteuchmes’s guards was a fon of Udiaftes, 
called Mithridates, very much attached to his mafler. The 
young gentleman, upon hearing that his father had com- 
mitted this murder in perfon, uttered all manner of impre¬ 
cations againlt him, and full of horror for fo infamous and 
vile an aftion, feized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolt¬ 
ing, declared for the eftablilhment of Teriteuchmes’s fon. 
But that young man could not hold out long againfl Darius. 
He was blocked up in the place with the fon of Teriteuch¬ 
mes, whom he had with him; and all the reft of the family 
of Hidarnes were put in prifon, and delivered to Pary fatis, to 
do with them as that mother, exafperated to the laft excels 
by the treatment either done or intended againft her daugh¬ 
ter Hameftris, fhould think fit. That cruel princefs began 
by caufing Roxana, whofe beauty had been theoccafion of 
this evil, to be fawed in two, and ordered all the reft to be 
put to death, except Statira, whofe life (he granted to the 
tears and the mod tender and ardent felicitations of Ar- 
faces ; whofe love for his wife made him fpare no pains for 
her prefervation, though Darius, his father, believed it ne- 
celfary, even for his own good, that fhe fhould fhare the 
fame fate with the reft of her family. Such was the (late of 
the affair at the death of Darius. 

Statira, as foon as her hufband was upon the throne, caufes 
Udiaftes to be delivered into her hands. She ordered his 
tongue to be torn out, and made him die in the moll exqui- 
fite torments (he could invent, to punilh the crime which had 
occafioned the ruin of her family. She gave his government 
to Mithridates. in recompcnce for his attachment to the in- 
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terefts of her family. Paryfatis, on her fide, took her re¬ 
venge on the foil of Teriteuchmes, whom (he caufed to be 
poifoned, and we (hall fee that Statira’s turn was not very- 
remote. 

We fee here the terrible effects of female revenge, and in 
general of what exceffes they are capable, who find them- 
felves above all laws, and have no other rule for their aftions 
than their will and paffions. 

Cyrus, having refolved to dethrone his brother, employed 
Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian general, to raife a body of 
Grecian troops, under pretence of a war, which that Spartan 
was to carry into Thrace. I (hall deler fpeaking ot this 
famous expedition, and alfo of the death ot Socrates, which 
happened about the fame time; intending to treat thofe two 
great events in all the extent they deferve. It was without 
doubt with the fame view, that Cyrus prelented Lv(ander a 
galley of two cubits in length, made of ivory and gold, to 
congratulate him upon his naval victory. That galley was 
confecratud to Apollo in the temple of Delphos. Lyfander 
went foon after to Sardis, charged with magnificent prefents 
tor Cyrus from the allies. 

It was upon that occafion Cyrus had the celebrated con- 
verfation with Lyfander, related by Xenophon, and which 
Cicero after him has applied fo beautifully. That young 
* prince, who piqued himfelf more upon his integrity and 
polilenefs than nobility and grandeur, pleafed himfelf with 
conducting in perfon fo i 11 nftrioas a guefl through his gar¬ 
dens, and to make him obferve the various beauties of them. 
Lyfander, ftruck with fo fine a profpeCt, admired the man¬ 
ner in which the fevcral parts were laid out, the height and 
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* Narrat Socrates in co libro Cyrum minorem* regem Perfarum , prafantem ingento 
atque imperii gloria, cum Lyfander Laced,umonius vir fnnm/t virtutis , veniffet ad cum. 
Sardes t tique quo dona d fociis attuliffet , et cuter is in rebus corn cm erga Lyfandrum atque 
humanum jutjjc , et ei quemdam conjeptum agrurn di(igniter conjitum aftendijjc . Cum autem, 
admiraretur Lyfander et proccritates arbor am, ct direct os in quincuncem ordines, ct human 
fubaft am atque pur am, et fuwitatcm odorum qui ejjlarcntur e. fori bus ; turn cum dixijfe t 
mirari fe non modo diligent iam, fed ctiam folertiam (jus, d quo cfftnl ilia dimenfa atque 
dtfcripla. Et ei Cyrum ufpondijjc: /it que ego ifa ftm dimenfa, met funt ordines, men 
defriptio , rnultcf etiam far tun arbor um meu mam funt fata. Turn Lyfandrum intuen « 
tem cjus pnpuram et niu v em corporis, ornatumque Per [team mu!to auro multfque gemmis, 
dixife: Retle verv, tc, (yre 7 bcatum Jerunt , quonum virtuti tua for tuna conjunftu cf. 
Cic, de Sente, n. 39. 
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proje&ion of the trees, the neatnefs and difpofition of the 
walks; the abundance of fruits, planted with an art which 
had known how to unite the ufeiul with the agreeable; the 
beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety oi flowers, 
exhaling odours univerfally throughout the delightful fccnc. 
44 Every thing charms and tranfports me in this place, 5 ’ laid 
Lyfander, addreffing himfelf to Cyrus; 44 but what flrikes 
me mod, is the exquifite tafle and elegant induftry of the 
perfon who drew the plan of the feveral parts of this garden, 
and gave it the fine order, wonderful difpofition, and happi- 
nefs of fymmetry, which I cannot fufficientiy admire.” 
Cyrus infinitely pleafed with this difeourfe, replied, 44 It 
was I that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out; and 
not only that, many of the trees which you fee, were planted 
with my own hands.”— 44 What,” replied Lyfander, con. 
fidering him from head to foot, 44 is it poffible, with thefe 
purple robes and fplendid veftments, tliofe firings of jewels 
and bracelets of gold, thofe bufkins fo richly embroidered, 
that you could play the gardener, and employ your royal 
hands in planting trees?”—‘•‘Does that furprife you?” 
faid Cyrus, 44 I fwear by the god * Mithras, that when my 
health admits, I never fit down to table without having 
made myfelf fweat with feme fatigue or other, either in 
military exercife, rural labour, or fome other toilfome em¬ 
ployment, to which I apply with pleafure, and without fpar- 
ing myfelf.” Lyfander was amazed at this difeourfe, and 
prefhng him by the hand; t 44 Cyrus,” faid he, 44 you are 
truly happy, and deferve your high fortune; becaui’e you 
unite it with virtue.” 

Alcibiades was at no fmall pains to difeover the myflcry 
of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the province of 
Pharnabafus, with defign to proceed to the court of Perfia, 
and to apprize Artaxerxes of the fcheme laid againll him. 
Had he arrived there, a difeoverv of fuch importance had 
infallibly procured him the favour of that prince, and the 
afliftance he wanted for the re-eflablifhnient of his country. 

* The Perfians adored the fun under that name, who was their principal 

god. 

4 

*fr w Ki'/jt y'/p wv Which Cicero trank 
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Blit the Lacedaemonian partizans at Athens, that is to fay, 
the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of fo fuperior 
a genius as his, and represented to their mailers, that they 
were inevitably ruined, if they did not find means to rid 
themfelves of Alcibiades, The Lacedaemonians thereupon 
wrote to Pharnabafus, and with an abjeft meannefs not to 
be excufed, and which fliowed how much Sparta had dege¬ 
nerated from her ancient manners, made preffing inflances 
to him, to deliver them at any rate from fo formidable an 
enemy. The fatrap complied to their wifh. Alcibiades was 
then in a fmall town in Phrygia, where he lived with his 
•concubine * Timandra. Thole who were fent to kill him, 
not daring to enter his houfc, contented themfelves with 
furrounding and fetting it on fire. Alcibiades, having quit¬ 
ted it through the flames, fword in hand, the Barbarians 
were afraid to flay to come to blows with him, but flying 
and retreating as he advanced, they poured their darts and 
arrows upon him, and he fell dead upon the fpot. Timandra 
took up his body, and having adorned and covered it with 
the fineft robes (lie had, fhe made as magnificent a funeral 
for it, as her prefent condition would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whofe great virtues were 
Jlifled and fupprefled by Hill greater vices, fit is not eafy 
to fay, whether his good or bad qualities were moft per¬ 
nicious to his country ; for, with the one he deceived, and 
with the other he oppreffed it. In him diftinguifhed va- 
lour was united with nobility of blood. His perfon was 
beautiful and finely made, he was eloquent, of great ability 
in affairs, infinuating, and formed for charming all mankind. 
He loved glory; but without prejudice to his inclination 
for pleafure; nor was he fo fond of pleafure as to negleft 
his glory for it. He knew how to give into, or abftraft 
himfelf from it, according to the fituation of his affairs. 
Never was there dufclility of genius equal to his. He me- 
tamorphofed himfelf with incredible facility, like a Proteus, 

9 It was faid that Lais the famous courtezan, called the Corinthian, was 
the daughter of this Timandra. 

+ Ct/jus nejkio utrum bona an vitia pat rice fernifiofiora fucrint; illis cnim eivesfuos dc • 
upit, his afjlixiu Val. Max. 1. iii, c. i. 
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into'the inioft contrary forms, and fupported them all with 
as much eafe and grace, as if each had been natural to him. 

This convertibility of charafter, according to occafions, 
the cufloms of countries, and his own intereffs, difeover a 
heart void of principles, without either truth or juftice. 
He did not confine himfelf either to religion, virtue, laws, 
duties, or his country. His foie rule ot action was his pri¬ 
vate ambition, to which he reduced every thing. His aim 
Was to pleafe, to dazzle, and be beloved ; but at the fame 
time to fubjeft thofe he foothed. He favoured them only 
as they ferved his purpofes; and made his correfpondence 
aild fociety a means lor engrofling every thing to himfelf. 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. His 
fallies for virtue were ill fuftained, and quickly degene¬ 
rated into vices and crimes, very little to the honour of the 
inftruttions of that great philofopher, who took no fmall 
pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. His aftions 
were glorious; but without rule or principle. His cha- 
ratter was elevated and grand; but without connexion 
and confiflence. He was fucceffively the fupport and ter¬ 
ror of the Lacedaemonians and Perfians. He was either 
the misfortune or refuge of his own country, according 
to his declaring for or againfl it. In fine, he was the author 
of an univerfal deftru&ive war in Greece, from the foie 
motive of commanding, by inducing the Athenians to bc- 
fiege Syracufe; much lefs from the hope of conquering 
Sicily, and afterwards Africa, than with the defign of keep¬ 
ing Athens in dependence upon himfelf; convinced, that 
having to deal with an inconftanfc, fufpicious, ungrateful, 
jealous people, averfe to thofe that governed, it was ne- 
ceflary to engage them continually in fome great affair, in 
order to make his ferviccs always neceffary to them, and 
that they might not be at leifure to examine, cenfure, and 
condemn his condufh 

He had the fate generally experienced by perfons of 
his charafter, and of which they cannot reafonably com¬ 
plain. ’ He never loved any one, himfelf being his foie 
motive; nor ever found a friend. He made it his merit 
and glory to amufc all men, and nobody confided in, or 
adhered to him. His foie view was to live with fplendor, 
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and to lord it univerfally ; and he perifhed miferably, aban¬ 
doned by the whole world, and obliged at his death to the 
feeble fervices and impotent zeal of one only woman for 
the laft honours rendered to his remains. 

About this time died Democritus the philofopher, of 
whom more will be faid elfewhere. 

Sect. II. The Thirty exercife the mojl horrid Cruelties at 
Athens . They put Theramenes , one of their Colleagues % 
to Death. Socrates takes his Defence upon himfelf Thta ■« 
fybulus attacks the Tyrants , makes hirrfef Mafter of 
Athens , and ref ores its Liberty . 

drr^HE council of thirty, eftablifhed at Athens by Ly*. 

A fander, committed the moll execrable cruelties* 
Upon pretence of reftraining the multitude within their 
duty, and to prevent feditions, they had caufed guards to be 
affigned them, had armed three thoufand of the citizens for 
that ferviee, and at the fame time difarmed all the reft. 
The whole city was in the utmoft terror and difmay. 
Whoever oppofed their injuftice and violence, became 
the viftims of them. Riches were a crime that never fail¬ 
ed of drawing a fentence upon their owners, always follow¬ 
ed with death, and the confifcation of eftates; which the 
thirty tyrants divided amongfl themfelves. They put more 
people to death, fays Xenophon, in eight months of peace, 
than the enemies had clone in a war of thirty years. 

The two mod confiderable perfons of the thirty were 
Critias and Therameries, who at firft lived in great union, 
and always afted in concert with each other. The latter 
had fome honour, and loved his country. When he faw 
with what an excefs of violence and cruelty his colleagues 
behaved, he declared openly againft thcrtl, and thereby 
drew their refentment upon him. Critias became his moft. 
mortal enemy, and a&ed as informer againft him before the 
fendte, accufing him of difturbing the tranquillity of the 
Hate, and of defigning to fubvert the prefent government- 
As he perceived that the defence of Theramenes was heard 

6 Xenoph. tiift. 1 . ii p. 46?, & 479. Diod. 1 . xiv. p. 235—038. Juftifi* 
v. c. 8, vo. 
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with filence and approbation, he was afraid, that if the affair 
was left to the decifion of the fenate, they would acquit him. 
Having therefore caufed a band of young men, whom he 
had armed with poniards, to advance to the bar, he faid 
that he thought it the duty of a fupreme magiftrate to pre¬ 
vent jullice from being abufed, and that he fhould aft con¬ 
formably upon this occafion. “ But/’ continued he, “ as 
the law does not admit, that any of the three thoufand 
fliould be put to death without the confent of the fenate, 
I exclude Theramencs from that number, and condemn 
him to die in virtue of my own and my colleagues autho- 

Theramenes, upon thefe words, leaping upon the 
“ I demand,’* faid he, “ Athenians, that I may be 


rity. 
altar; 


tried according to the laws; which cannot be refufed me 
without manifelt injuftice. Not that I imagine, that the 
goodnefs of my caufe will avail me any thing, or the fan ft ion 
of altars proteft me, but I would fliow at leaft that my ene¬ 
mies refpeft neither the gods nor men. What moft alto- 
nifties me is, that perfons of your wifdom do not fee, that 
your own names may be as eafily ftruck out of the lift of 
tiie citizens, as that of Theramenes.” Critias, upon this, 
ordered the officers of jullice to pull him down from the 
altar. An univerfal filence and terror enfued upon the 
fight of the . armed foldiers that furrounded the fenate. 
Of all the fenators, only Socrates, whofe difciple Thera- 
menes had been, took upon him his defence, and oppofed 
the officers of jullice. But his weak endeavours could nol 
deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of execu¬ 
tion, notwithstanding all he could do, through crouds of 
the citizens, who faw with tears, in the fate of a man 
equally conlidcrable for his love of liberty and the great 
fervices he had done his country, what they had to fear for 
themfelves. When they prefented him the hemloc, that is, 
the poifon (which was the manner of putting the citizens of 
Athens to death) he took it with an intrepid air, and after 
having drank it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after 

the ulual manner obferved in fcafts or public rejoicings, 
faying, “This for the noble Critias.” Xenophon relates 
this circumilancc, inconfiderable in itfelf, to fliow, fays he, 
the tranquillity pf Theramenes iii his laft moments. 
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The tyrants delivered from a colleague, whofe prefence 
alone was a continual reproach to them, no longer obferved 
-any meafures. Nothing paffed throughout the city but im- 
prifonments and murders. * Every body trembled for 
themfelves or their friends. The general defolation had no 
remedy, nor was there any hope of regaining their liberty. 
Where had they then as many + Harmodiufes as they had 
tyrants? Terror had taken entire poffeflion ot their minds, 
whilft the whole city deplored in fecret their lofs of liberty, 
without having one amongft them generous enough to at¬ 
tempt the breaking of its chains. The Athenian people 
Teemed to have loft that valour, which till then had made 
them awful and terrible to their neighbours and enemies. 
They feemed to have loft the very ufe of fpeech; not dar¬ 
ing to vent the leaft complaint, left it fhould be made a 
capital crime in them. Socrates only continued intrepid. 
He confoled the affliftcd fenate, animated the defponding 
citizens, and fet all men an admirable example of courage 
and refolution; preferving his liberty, and fuftaining his 
port in the midft of thirty tyrants, who made all elfe trem¬ 
ble, but could never fhake the conftancy of Socrates with 
'their menaces, c Critias, who had been his pupil, was the 
fir ft to declare fnoft openly again ft him, taking offence at the 
free and bold difeourfes which he held againft the govern¬ 
ment of the thirty. He went fo far as to prohibit his in- 
ftrufling the youth: but Socrates, who neither acknow¬ 
ledged his authority, nor feared the violent effefts of it, paid 
no regard to fo unjuft an order. 

All the citizens of any conlideration in Athens, and who 
retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced to fo bard 
and fhameful a llavery, and fought elfewhere an afylum and 
fetreat, where they might live in fafety. At the head ot thefe 

e Xcnopli. memorab. I. i. p. 716, 717. 

* Pointing civil as ilia conquiejeert , in qua tot tyranni grant , quot fatellites cjfent 9 
Ni Jpgs quidem ulla recipienda: iibertatis animis potcrat ojfcrri, nec uUi rtmedio locus 
npparebat contra tantam vim malorum . Unde enim viifercc civitati tot Ha modi os ¥ 
Socrates tamen in medio erat , ct lugentes patres aonjolabatur , et dejper antes de republics 

txhortabatur - ct imitari volaitibus magnum circumjcrcbat exemplar, cum inter trigenta 

dominos liber incederat. Senec. dc tranquil. jmim. c. iii. 

+ Harmodius formed a confpiracy lor the deliverance of Athena frorft 
the tyranny of the Pililtraiides. 
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was Thrafybulus, aperfou of extraordinary merit, who be¬ 
held with the mo ft lively affliction the miferies of his coun, 
try. The Lacedaemonians had the inhumanity to endeavour 
to deprive thofe unhappy fugitives of this laft refource. 
They publifhed an edi& to prohibit the cities of Greece 
from giving them refuge, decreed that they fhould be deli¬ 
vered up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all fuch as 
fhould contravene the execution of this edift, to pay a fine 
of five talents. Only two cities rejefted with difdain fo 
unjutt an ordinance, Megara and Thebes; the latter of 
which made a decree to punifh all perfons whatfoever, who 
fhould fee an Athenian attacked by his enemies without 
doing his utmoft to aflift him. Lyfias, an orator of Syracufe, 
who had been banifhed by the thirty, * raifed five hundred 
foldiers at his own expence, and fent them to the aid of the 
common country of eloquence. 

Thrafybulus loft no time. After having taken Phyla, a 
fmall fort of Attica, he marched to the Piraeus, of which 
fie made himfelf matter. The thirty flew thither with their 
troops, and a battle fufficiently warm enfued. But as the 
foldiers on one fide fought with valour and vigour for their 
liberty, and on the other with indolence and negleCt for the 
power of others, the fucqefs was not doubtful, but followed 
the better caufe. The tyrants were overthrown. Critias 
was killed upon the fpot, And as the reft of the army were 
taking to flight, Thrafybulus cried out; “Wherefore do 
you fly from me as from a viftor, rather than aflift me as 
the avenger of your liberty ? We are not enemies, but feU 
low-citizens; nor have we declared war againft the city, 
but againft the thirty tyrants.’' He continued with bidding 
them remember, that they had the fame origin, country, laws, 
and religion; he exhorted them to compaflionate their exiled 
brethren, to reftore their country to them, and refume their 
liberty themfelves. This difeourfe had fuitable eflefts, 
The army, upon their return to Athens, expelled the thirty, 
and fubftituted ten perfons to govern in their room, whofc 
condufifc proved no better than theirs. 

# Quigentos milticsy Jliptndio fuo infir il£Iqs } in aux ilium patriot communis tkqwi* 
ti& mijit, Justin. v. c. 9. 
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It is a matter of furprife, that fo fuddcn, fo univerfal, fo 
tenacious, and fo uniform a confpiracy againft the public 
good, fltould always afiuate the feveral bodies of perfons 
eftablifhed in the adminiftration of this government. This 
we have feen in the four hundred formerly chofcn by Athens; 
again in the thirty; and now in the ten. And what augments 
our wonder is, that this paflion for tyranny fhould poffefs fo 
immediately republicans, born in the bofom of liberty, ac- 
cufiomed to an equality of condition on which it is founded, 
and principled from their earlieft infancy in an abhorrence 
of all fubjeflion and dependency. f There mufl be on the 
one fide in power and authority feme violent impulfe to ac¬ 
tuate in this manner fo many perfons, of whom many, np 
doubt, were not without fentiments of virtue and honour; 
and to banifh fo fuddenly the principles and manners natu¬ 
ral to them ; and on the other an exceflive propenfity in the 
mind of man to fubjefi his equals, to rule over them impe- 
rioufly, to carry him on to the laft extremes of oppreffion 
and cruelty, and to make him forget at once all laws, na¬ 
ture, and religion. 

The thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, fent 
deputies to Lacedaemon to demand aid. It was not Ly Pan¬ 
der's fault, who was fent to them with troops, that the tyrants 
were not re-eftab lifted. But king Paufanias, moved with 
compaffion for the deplorable condition, to which a city, 
once fo flourifhing, was reduced, had the generofity to fa¬ 
vour the Athenians in fecret, and at length obtained a peace 
for them. It was fealed with the blood of the tyrants, who, 
having taken arms to reinftate themfelves in the govern¬ 
ment, and being prefent at a parley for that purpofe, were 
all put to the fword, and left Athens in the full pofTeffion of 
its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. Thrafybulus at 
that time propofed the celebrated amnefly, by which the 
citizens engaged upon oath that all pafl tranfafctions fhould 
be buried in oblivion. The government was rc-eftablifhed 
upon its ancient foot; the laws reflored to their priftine 
vigour, and magi Urates defied with the ufual forms. 

I cannot forbear obferving in this place the wifdom and 
moderation of Thrafybulus, fo falutary and eflential after fo 

f Vi domination is convulfos . Tacit. 
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long a continuance of domeflic troubles. This is one of the 
finefl events in ancient hiftory, worthy the Athenian lenity 
and benevolence, and has ferved as a model to fucceffive 
ages in good government. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that 
the Athenians had lately thrown off. Every lioufe was in 
mourning; every family bewailed the lofs of fome relation. 
It had been a feries of public robbery and rapine, in which 
licence and impunity had authorized all manner of crimes. 
The people feemed to have a right to demand the blood of 
all accomplices in fuch notorious malverfations, and even 
the intcreff of the Hate to authorize fuch a claim, that by 
exemplary feverities fuch enormous crimes might be pre¬ 
vented for the future. But Thrafybulus rifing above thofe 
fentiments, from the fuperiority of his more extenfive ge¬ 
nius, and the views of a more difeerning and profound po¬ 
licy, forefaw, that by giving in to the punilhment of the 
guilty, eternal feeds of difeord and enmity would remain, to 
weaken the republic by domeflic divifions, which it was 
neceffary to unite again{l the common enemy, and occa- 
fion the lofs to the Rate of a great number of citizens, who . 
might render it important ferviccs from the view itfelf of 
making amends for pafl mifbehaviour. 

Such a condufl: after great troubles in a Rate has always 
feemed, with the ablefl politicians, the moll certain and 
ready means to reflore the public peace and tranquillity. 

* Cicero, when Rome was divided into two fa&ions upon 
the occafion of Casfar’s death, who had been killed by the 
confpirators, calling to mind this celebrated amnefty, pro- 
pofed after the example of the Athenians, to bury all that 
had pa{Ted in eternal oblivion, s Cardinal Mazarin ob- 
ferved to Don Lewis de Haro, prime minifler of Spain, that 
this gentle and humane conduit in France had prevented 

s I.ct, XV. of Card. Maz. 

* In a deni TeVur'u convocati fums; in quo templo , quantum in me fu.it , jet > fund** 
mntuin pads ; Athcnicnfiumque renovavi vet us txemjdum , Or a nun ctiam | xk rbum u/hr- 
paviy quod turn in fedandis djeordiis u fur paver a civil' is ilia; atque omnem numntm 
djeordiarum obi i done Jem pikrna delendam tenjui, PiULir. I. i. n. i. 

X Sonic believe that word was */x»i r ir6 i hut as it is not found in tli« hil- 
torinns who have treated this faU, it is more likely, that it was wwt */.w 
which has the lame icnfr, and is ufed by them all. 
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the troubles and revolts of that kingdom Irom having any 
.fatal confequences, and “ that the king had not loft a foot 
of land by them to that day; 5 ’ whereas the inflexible feve- 
rity of the Spaniards “ was the occafion, that the fubje&s of 
that monarchy, whenever they threw off the mafk, never 
returned to their obedience but by the force of arms; which 
fufficiently appears, 55 fays he, “ in the example of the Hol¬ 
landers, who are in the peaceable poffeftion of many pro¬ 
vinces, that not an age ago were the patrimony of the king 
of Spain. 55 

Diodorus Siculus takes occafion from the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, whole immoderate ambition induced them to 
treat their country with the mod exceflive cruelties, to ob- 
ferve how unfortunate it is for * perfons in power to want a 
fenfe of honour, and to difregard either the prefent opinion, 
or the judgment pofterity will form of their conduft: for 
from the contempt of reputation the tranfition is too com¬ 
mon to that of virtue itfelf. They may perhaps, by the awe 
of their power, fupprefs for fome time the public voice, and 
impofe a forced filence upon cenfurc; but the more con- 
ftraint they lay upon it during their lives, the more liberal 
will it be, after their deaths, of complaints and reproaches, 
and the more infamy and imputation will be fixed to their 
memories* The power of the thirty was of a very ftiort 
duration, their guilt immortal, which will be remembered 
with abhorrence throughout all ages, whilft their names will 
be recorded in hiftory only to render them odious, and to 
make their crimes dcteftable. He applies the fame refle&ion 
•to the Lacedaemonians, who after having made themfelves 
mafters of Greece by a wife and moderate condu#:, fell from 
that glory, through the feverity, haughtinefs, and injuftice, 
with which they treated their allies. There is doubtlefs no 
reader, whom their abjett and cruel jealoufy, in regard to 
Athens, enflaved and humbled, has not prejudiced againft 
them; nor is there any refemblance in fucli behaviour of the 
greatnefs of mind and noble generofily of ancient Sparta; 


# Cetera prmipibus Jlatem adeffe mum infatiubi liter paraudum , projperam fui memo - 
rum; namcontempta jam , conicmi virtutcs—Qjio mag is focordiam mum inideri libet % 
pi preefenti pot cut id crcdunt extingui pojfe ttiam fec/uentis tevi manor im-Jhm cuique 

d«uspoflcritM nfaidit, Tacit. Anual. 1 . iv, c, 30, & 55. 
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fo much power has the luft of dominion and profperity over 
even virtuous men. Diodorus concludes his reflection with 
a maxim very true, though very little known: “ The great, 
nefs and majefty of princes,” fays he, (and the fame may be 
faid of all perfons in high authority) “ can be fupported 
only by humanity and juftice with regard to their fubjefts; 
as on the contrary they are ruined and deitroyed by a cruel 
and oppreffive government, which never fails to draw upon 
them the hatred of their people.” 

Sect. III. Lyfander abnfes his Power in an extraordinary 
Manner* He is recalled to Sparta upon the Complaint of 
Pharnabafus . 

h AS Lyfander had the greateft Chare in the celebrated ex- 
jLX- ploits, which had raifed the glory of the Lacedaemo. 
nians to fo high a pitch; fo had he acquired a degree of 
power and authority, of which there was no example before 
in Sparta; but he fuffered himfelf to be carried away by a 
prefumption and vanity {till greater than his power. He 
permitted the Grecian cities to dedicate altars to him as to a 
god, and to offer facrifices, and fmg hymns and canticles in 
honour of him. The Samians ordained, by a public decree, 
that the feafts celebrated in honour of Juno, and which bore 
the name of that goddefs fhould be called the Feafis of Zj- 
fander , He had always a crowd of poets about him (who 
are often a tribe of venal flatterers) who emulated each 
other in tinging his great exploits, for which they were mag¬ 
nificently paid. Praife is undoubtedly due to noble deeds; 
but diminifhes their luftre when either forged or exceffivc. 

This fort of vanity and ambition, had he flopped there, 
would have hurt only himfelf, by expofing him to envy and 
contempt; but a natural confequence of it was that through 
his arrogance and pride, in conjunction with the inceflant 
flatteries of thofe around him, he carried the fpirit of com¬ 
mand and authority to an infupportable excefs,and obferv- 
cd no longer any meafures either in rewarding or punifhing. 
The abfolute government of cities with tyrannic power were 
the fruits of his friendship, and the ties of hofpitality with 

b Plut. in Lyfancl.p, 443—445. 
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him; and only the death of thofe he hated, could put an 
end to his refentment and difpleafure, without its being im- 
poffible to efcape his vengeance. What Sylla caufed to be 
infcribed upon his tomb, might, with equal propriety, have 
been engraved upon Lyfander’s: that no man had ever fur- 
pafled him in doing good to his friends, or evil to his ene¬ 
mies. 

Treachery and perjury coll him nothing whenever they 
prompted his defigns; nor was he lefs cruel than revenge¬ 
ful; of which what he did at Miletus is a fufficient proof. 
Apprehending that thofe who were at the head of the people 
would elcape him, he fwore not to do them any hurt. Thofe 
unfortunates gave credit to his oath, and no fooner appeared 
in public, than they were put to the fword with his confent 
by the nobility, who killed them all, though no lefs than 
eight hundred. The number of thofe in the party of the 
people, whom he caufed to be maffacred in the other cities, 
is incredible; for he did not only deftroy to fatiate his own 
refentments, but to ferve, in all places, the enmity, malice, 
and avarice of his friends, whom he fupported in gratifying 
their paflions by the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injuftice and violence which,the 
people did not fuffer under the government of Lyfander; 
whilft the Lacedaemonians, who were fufficiently informed 
of his conduft, gave themfelves no trouble to prevent its 
effefts. It is too common for thofe in power to be little 
affetled with the vexations and oppreffions laid upon perfons 
of low condition and credit, and to be deaf to their juft com¬ 
plaints, though authority is principally confided in them for 
the defence of the weak and poor, who have no other protec¬ 
tors. But if fuch rcmonftrances are made by a great or 
powerful perfon, from whom they may have any thing to 
hope or fear, the fame authority that was flow and drowfy, 
becomes immediately warm and officious; a certain proof 
that it is not the love of jullicc that aftuates it: this appears 
here in the conduft of the Lacedaemonian magifhates. Phar- 
nabafus, weary of Lyfandcr’s repeated injulliccs, who ra¬ 
vaged and pillaged the provinces under his command, having 
font ambafladors to Sparta, to complain ol the wrongs he 
had received from that general, the Iiphori recalled him. 
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Lyfander was at that time in the Hellefpont. The letter of 
the Ephori threw him into great confternation. As he prin¬ 
cipally feared the complaints and accufations of Pharnaba- 
fus, he made all the hafte he could to come to an explana- 
tion with him, from the hope of foftcning him, and making 
his peace. He went for that purpofe to him, and defired, 

tori, intimating 

a fatisfaftion in his conduct. But Lyfander, fays Plutarch,' 
in fuch an application to Pharnabafus, lorgot the * proverb, 
Set a thief to catch a thief. The fat rap, promifed all he de¬ 
fired, and accordingly wrote fuch a letter in Lyfander’s pre- 
fence as he had afked of him, but prepared another to a quite 
different effeft. When he was to feal it, as both letters were 
of the fame fize and form, he dexteroufly put that he had 
written in fccret into the place of the other, without being 
bbferved, which he fealed and gave him. 

Lyfander departed well fatisfied, and being arrived at 
Sparta, alighted # the palace where the fenate was alFcm- 
bled, and delivered Pharnabafus’s letter to the Ephori. But 
he was ftrangely furprifed when he heard the contents, and 
withdrew in extreme confufion and dtforder. Some days 
after he returned to the fenate, and told the Ephori, that he 
was obliged to go to the temple of Ammon to acquit him- 
feif of the facrifices he had vowed to that god before his 
battles. That pilgrimage was no more than a pretence, to 
cover the pain it gave him to live as a private perfon in 
Sparta, and to fubmit to the yoke of obeying; he, who 
till then had always governed. Accuftomed long to com¬ 
manding armies, and to the flattering diftinttions of a kind 
of fovereignty exercifcd by him in Afia, he could not endure 
the mortifying equality with the multitude, nor reflrain him- 
felf to the fimplicity of a private life. Having obtained per- 
milTion, not without great difficulties, he embarked. 

As foon as ho was gene, the kings, reflecting that he held 
all the cities in his dependence, by the means of their go¬ 
vernors and magi fixates eftablilhed by him, to whom they 
were alfo indebted for their unlimited authority, and that he 
was thereby effectually lord and matter of all Greece, ap« 

* The Greek proverb is Cretan againjl Cretan , from the people of Crete* 
who puffed for the greatei cheats and liars in the world. 
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plied themfelves vigoroufly to reftorethe government of the 
people, and to depofe al! his creatures and friends from any 
lhare in it. This alteration occafioned great-tumults, at 
jirft. About the fame time Lyfander, being apprized of the 
defign of Thrafybulus, to re-eftablilh the liberty of his 
country, returned with the u tin oft diligence to Sparta, and 
endeavoured to engage the Lacedaemonians to lupport the 
party of the nobility at Athens. We have before obferved, 
that Paufanias, from a more noble fpirit oi equity and ge- 
nerofity, gave peace tx> Athens, and by that means, fays 
Plutarch, clipped the wings of Lyfander’s ambition. 


CHAP. II. 

» 

Young Cyrus , with the Aid of the Grecian Troops , endeavours. 

id' dethrone his Brother Artaxerxes .. He is killed in Battle « 

# 

Fa?fious Retrtat of the Ten Thoufand. 

# • * • * 

• < * 

A NTIQUITY has few events fo memorable as thole I am 
* about to relate in this place. We fee on one fide a 
young prince, abounding, otherwife, with excellent quali¬ 
ties, abandoned to his violent ambition, carry the war from 
far’again ft his brother and fovereign, and go to attack him 
almoft in his own palace, with the view of depriving him at 
once oi his crown and lite. We fee him, I fay, fall dead in 
the battle, at the feet of that brother, and terminate, by fo 
unhappy a iate,.an enterprife equally glaring and criminal. 
On the other hand, the Greeks who follow him*, deilitute 
oi all fuccour after the lofs of their chiefs, without allies, 
provifions, money, horfe, or archers, reduced to lefs than ten 
thoufand men, with no refource but in their own perfons 
and valour, fupported only by the warm defire of preferving 
their liberty, and oi returning to their native countries; 
thefe Greeks, with bold and intrepid resolution, make their 
retreat before a vi&orious army oi a million of men, .tra- 

* Pojl mortem C\ri t iicquc ,trmis a tan to excrcitu vjnei , argue dot o capi potuerunt; 
twtrttntefquc inter tot ivdoaita* nut ion a el bar bar as gentes per tan l a it in cr is Jpatia, vf>» 
tutefe uftjut hr wines pairin’ dejaide runt, J vain a, 1, v. c. a i. 
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verfe five or fix hundred leagues, notwithftanding vaft rivers 
and innumerable pafles, and arrive at laft in their own coun¬ 
try, through a thoufand fierce and barbarous nations, vifto- 
rious over all obftacles in their way, and over all the dangers 
which either concealed fraud or open force reduce them to 
undergo. 

This retreat, in the opinion of the bed judges, and mofl 
experienced in the art of war, is the boldeft and befhcon- 
dufted exploit to be found in ancient hiftory, and is deemed 
a perfeft model in its kind. Happily for us it is defcribed to 
the moil minute circumftance by a hiftorian, who was not 
only eye-witnefs of the fafts he relates, but the firft mover, 
the foul of this great enterprife. I (hall only abridge it, and 
abdraft its mod material circumftances; but I cannot omit 
advifing young perfons, who make arms their profeflion, to 
confult the original, of which there is a good tranflation ex¬ 
tant in French, though far ftiort of the admirable beauties 
of the text. It is very difficult to meet with a more able 
mafter than Xenophon in the art of war, to whom may be 
well applied here what Homer fays of Phoenix, the governor 
of Achilles u , “ That he was equally Capable of forming his 
pupil for eloquence or arms. 5 ' 

M vOcov Tf pv)TY)p tfityxt, TSgW.rir,px T& tpyco y» 


Sect. I. Cyrus raifes Troops fecretly againjl his Brother 
Artaxerxes . Thirteen Thoufand Greeks join him . He fets 
outfor Sardisy and arrives in Babylonia after a March of 
fix Months . 


A. M. 

3600. 
Am. J. C. 
440. 


X ’T7'[7‘E have already Paid, that young Cyrus, fon of 
V V Darius Nothus and Paryfatis, faw with pain his 
elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the 
very time the latter was taking pofTeflion of it, he had fit* 
tempted to deprive him of his crown and life together, 
Artaxerxes was not infenfiblc of what he had to fear from 
a brother of his enterprifing and ambitious fpirit, but could 
not refufe pardoning hint to the prayers and tears of his 


u Iliad, s. iter, 443. 

* Diod. I. xiv. p. 243—349*& 25a. Juftin. i. v, c, 11, Xcnoph. tU Cyri 
Expcd. 1 . i. p. 243—248. 
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mother Paryfatis, who doated upon this youngeft fon. He 
removed him therefore into Afia to his government; con-- 
fiding to him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an abfo- 
ltite authority over the provinces left him by the will of the 
king his father, 

A.s foon as he arrived there, his thoughts were folely in¬ 
tent upon revenging the fuppofed affront he had received 
from his brother, and to dethrone him. He received all that A. M. 
came from the court with great favour and affability, to in- Anu jVc. 
duce them infenfibly to quit the king’s party and adhere 4° 3 * 
to him. He gained alfo the hearts of the Barbarians under 
his government; familiarizing himfelf with them, arid min¬ 
gling with the common foldiery, though without forgetting 
the dignity of their general; thefe he formed, by various 1 
exercifes, for the trade of war. He applied particularly in 
fecret to raife, from feveral parts, and upon different pre¬ 
texts, a body of Grecian troops, upon whom he relied much 
more than upon thofe of the Barbarians. Clearchus re¬ 
tired to his court after having been banifhed from Sparta, 
and was of great fervice to him, being an able, experienced, 
and valiant captain. At the fame time feveral cities in the A. m. 
provinces of Tiffaphernes revolted from their obedience in c 

favour of Cyrus. This incident, which was not an effect of 403. 
chance, but of the fecret practices of that prince, gave birth 
to a war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence of 
arming againft Tiffaphernes, affembled troops openly; and 
to amufe the court the more fpecioufly, fent grievous 
complaints to the king, againft that governor, demanding his 
protection and aid in the moft fubmiffive manner. Artax- 
erxes was deceived by thefe appearances, and believed that 
all Cyrus’s preparations regarded only Tiffaphernes, and 
continued quiet, from the affurance of having nothing to 
apprehend for himfelf. 

0 Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent fecu- 
rity and indolence of his brother, which fome people con¬ 
ceived the effeft of his goodnefs and humanity. And indeed 
in the beginning of his reign he feemed t a imitate the vir¬ 
tues of the firft Artaxerxes, whofc name he bore. For he 
demeaned himfelf with great mildnefs and affability to fueh 

* Plut. in Anax. p. 1013. 
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as approached him; he honoured and rewarded magnifi¬ 
cently all thofe whofe fervices had merited favour; when 
he pafled fentence to punifti, it was without either outrage 
or infult; and when he made prefents, it was with a gra- 
cious air, and fuch obliging circumftances, as infinitely ex¬ 
alted their value, and implied, that he was never better 
pleafed than when he had an opportunity of doing good to 
his fubje&s. To all thefe excellent qualities it had been 
very neceffary for him to have added one no lefs royal, and 
which would have put him upon his guard again# the en¬ 
terprises of a brother, whofe chara&er he ought to have 
known ; I mean a wife forefight, that penetrates the future, 
and renders a prince attentive to prevent or fruftrate what¬ 
ever may difturb the tranquillity of the ftate. 

The emiffaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually 
difperfing reports and opinions among# the people, to pre¬ 
pare their minds for the intended change and revolt. They 
talked that the ftate required a king of Cyrus's charafter; 
a king magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and fhowered 
his favours upon thofe that Served him; and that it was ne~ 
cefTarv for the grandeur of the empire, to have a prince, 
upon the throne, fired with ambition and valour for the Sup¬ 
port and augmentation of its glory. 

A. M. The young prince loft no time on his fide, and haftened 
Ai?f 6 J 3 C l ^ e execut i° n °f ids great defign. He was then twenty- 
401. three years old* at moft. After the important fervices he 

had done the Lacedaemonians, without which they had 
never obtained the viElories that had made them mailers of 
Greece, he thought he might fafely open himfelf to them. 
He therefore imparted to them the prefent Situation of bis 
affairs, and the end he had in view; convinced that fuch a 
confidence could not but incline them the more in his fa¬ 
vour. 

In the letter he wrote them, he fpoke of himfelf in very 
magnificent terms. He told them he had a greater and more 
royal heart than his brother; that he was better verfed in 
philofophy and the- knowledge of the Magi*, and that he 
could drink more wine without being disordered in his 

* By the knowledge of the Magi, amongft the Tertians, was meant the fei- 
once of religion and government. / 
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ftnfeS, a Very meritorious quality amongft the Barbarians, 
but not fo proper to recommend him to the opinion of 
thofe he wrote to. The Lacedaemonians fent orders to their 
fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to obey the 
commands of Tamos, his admiral, in all things, but without 
the leaft mention of Cyrus, or feeming, in any hianner; 
privy to his defign. They thought that precaution* necef- 
fary for their junification with Artaxerxes; in cafe affairs 
fhould happen to terminate in his favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review afterwards 
made, confifted of thirteen thoufand Greeks, which were 
the flower and chief force of his army; and of a hundred 
thoufand regulat* men of the barbarous nations; Clearchus, 
the Lacedaemonian; commanded all the Peloponnefian 
troops, except the Achaeans; who had Socrates of Achaia 
for their leader. The Boeotians were under Proxenes the 
Theban, and the Theffalians under Menon: * The Barba¬ 
rians had Perfian generals; of whom the chief was Arireus* 
The fleet confifted of thirty-five fhips under Pythagoras thd 
Lacedaemonian,' and of twentyfive commanded by Tamos 
the Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. It followed the 
land army; coafting along the fhore; 

Cyrus had opened his defign only to Olearchus of all the 
Greeks, fore feeing aright that the length and boldnefsof the 
enterprife could not fail of difeouraging and difgufting the 
officers, as well as foldiers. Pie made it his foie applica¬ 
tion to gain their affeftions during the march, by treating 
them with kindnefs and humanity, converfing freely with 
them, and giving effe&ual orders that they fhould want for 
nothing. Proxenes, between whofe family and Xenophon’s 
an ancient friendfhip fublifted, prefented that young Athe¬ 
nian to Cyrus r , who received him very favourably, and 
gave him an employment in his army amongft the Greeks* 
He fet out for Sardis at length, and marched towards thd 
upper provinces of Afia. The troops knew neither the oc- 
calionoi the war, nor into what countries they were going. 
Cyrus had only caufed it to be given out, that he fhould 

** Xcnoph, Cyri Expcd. 1. i, p. 252. r Xcnoph. L ii. p. 294. 

# Qitarentus *pud Cyrum gratiatn / it apud Artaxtrxcm , fi vicijfct , vtnia patredniAf 
cutn nihil adverfus cum aptrti dccrcvitfcnt, J u s r 1 n . h v , c, 11* 

VoL.Iil. Qc 
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aft again# the Pifidians, who had infefted his provinceby 
their incurfions. 

8 Ti flap hemes, rightly judging that all thefe preparations 
were too great for fo fmall an enterprife as again# Pifidia, 
had fet out poll from Miletus to give the king an account of 
them- This news occafioned great trouble at court. Pa- 
ryfatis, the mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked 
upon as the principal caufe of this war; and all perfons in 
her fervice and intereft were fufpefted of holding intel¬ 
ligence with Cyrus. Statira, efpecially, the reigning queen, 
reproached her inceflantly in the moft violent terms. 
M Where is now,” laid {he to her, “that faith you have 
fo often engaged for your fon’s behaviour ? Where thofe 
ardent prayers you employed to preferve from death that 
confpirator againft his king and brother ? It is your un- 
happy fondnefs has kindled this war, and plunged us into an 
abyfs of misfortunes.” The antipathy and hatred of the two 
queens for each other was already very great, and much in¬ 
flamed by fuch warm reproaches. We (hall fee what con- 
lequences they have. Artaxerxes aifembled a numerous 
army to receive his brother. 

1 Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. What 
troubled him moft on the way was the pafs of Cilicia, 
which was a narrow defile between very high and Iteep 
mountains, that would admit no more than one carriage to 
pafs at a time. Syennefis, king of the country, prepared to 
difpute this paffage with him, and would infallibly have 
fuccceded, but for the diverlion made by Tamos with his 

4 

fleet, in conjunfHon with that of the Lacedaemonians. To 
defend the coafts againft the infults of the fleet, Syennefis 
abandoned that important poft, which a fmall body of 
troops might have made good againft the greateft army. 

When they arrived atTarfus,the Greeks refufed to march 
any farther, rightly fufpe&ing that they were intended againft 
the king, and loudly exclaiming that they had not entered 
into the fervice upon that condition. Clearchus, who com¬ 
manded them, had occafion for all his addrefs and ability 
to ftifle this commotion in its birth. At firft he made ufe of 
authority and force, but with very ill fuccefs, and defified 

»Ptat. in Artox. p. 1014. « Xcnoph, 1 , i, p. 248—a6K 
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therefore from an open oppofition to their fentiments : he 
even affe&ed to enter into their views, and to fupport them 
with his approbation and credit. He declared publicly* 
that he would not feparate himfelf from theta, and advifed 
them to depute perfons to the prince, to know from hid 
own mouth againfi whom they were to be led, that they 
might follow him voluntarily, it they approved his meafures; 
if not, that they might demand his permiffion to withdraw; 
By this artful evafion he appeafed the tumult* and made 
them eafy, and they chofe him and fotiie other officers for 
their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had fecretly apprifed of 
every thing, made anfwerthat he was going to attack * Ab- 
rocomas his enemy, ‘at twelve days march from thence up** 
on the Euphrates. When this anfwer was repeated to 
them* though they plainly faw againfi whom they wcrd 
going, they refolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug¬ 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, inflead of one + daric a 
month to each foldier, promifed to give them one and a 
half. 

Some time after Cyrus was informed that two of the prin«* 
cipal officers, upon account of a private quarrel with Clear- 
Chus, had deferted, with part of their equipage, on board a 
merchant (hip. Many were of opinion, that it was proper to 
fend two galleys after them; which might be done with 
great eafe, and that when they were brought back, they 
fliould be made an example, by fuffering death in the fight 
of the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that favour J was the 
inofl certain means to the attainment of affeflion, and that 
punifhments, like violent remedies, ought never to be ufed 
but in extreme neceffity, declared publicly, that he would 
not fuffcr it to be laid, that he had detained any one in his 
fervice by force; and added, that he would fend them their 
wives and children, whom they had left as hoflages in his 
hands. An anfwer of fo much wifdom and generofity had 
a furprifing effcft ; and made even thofe his firm adhi- 

* It is not faid where he commanded. It .appears to be upon the Eu« 
phrates. He marched with three hundred thou land men to join the kin&’i 
army, but did not ariivc till after the battle. 

+ The daric was worth ten livres. 

} Bcnejicus potius quam rcmcdiis ingenia experiri pkcuiu Pun. in Traj„ 
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rents, who were before inclined to retire. This is an ex¬ 
cellent lefion for all who govern. There is in the mind of 
man a fund of natural generofity, which it is neceflary to 
know and apply. Threats exafperate them, and chaftife- 
ment makes them revolt, when endeavours are ufed to force 
them to do their duty againft their will. *They defire a 
Certain degree of confidence in their honour, and that the 
glory of acquitting themfelves of it out of choice be left in 
their power : to fhow that you believe men faithful, is often 
the befl means to make them fo. 

Cyrus foon after declared, that he marched againft Artax- 
erxes. Upon which fome murmuring was heard at firft, but 
it foon gave place to the expreffions oi joy and fatisfattion, 
occafioned by that prince’s magnificent promifes to the 
army. 

j 

u As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed 
from all parts that the king did not intend to come direCily 
to battle, but had refolved to wait in the remote parts of 
Perfia, till all his forces were affembled ; and that to flop 
his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown 
up in the plains of Babylonia, with a foffe of five fathoms 
broad, and three deep, extending the fpace of twelve 
+ parafangas or leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of 
Media* Between the Euphrates and the foffe a way had 
been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus paffed 
with his whole army, having reviewed it the day before. 
The king had neglefcled to difpute this pafs with him, and 
fuffered him to continue his inarch towards Babylon. It 
wasTiribafus, who determined him not to fly in fuch a man¬ 
ner before an enemy, againft whom he had infinite advan¬ 
tages, as well from the number of his troops as the va- 

u Plut. in Artax. p. Xcnopb. 1. i. p. 261 — 266. 

* Neftio an plus moribus confer at frinceps , qui bynos ejj'c patitur , qmm qui cogit, 
Pun. ibid. 

Plcnmguc habita fidcs ipfim oil/gat Jukm. Liv. 

+ The parafanga is a mcafure of ways peculiar to the Ferfians. It wa; 
commonly thirty ftadia, which make about a league and a half French 
Some were from twenty to fjxty ltadia. In the march of Cyrus’s arm)' 
1 fuppofc the parafanga only twenty ltadia, or one league, for rcafons 
ftall give hereafter. 
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lour of his generals. He refolved therefore to advance 
againlt the enemy. 

Sect. II. The Battle of Cunaxa . The Greeks are Vica¬ 
rious on theirfide , Artaxerxes on his . Cyrus is killed . 

xf T'HE place where the battle was fought, was called 
-A* Cunaxa, about * twenty-five leagues from Babylon. 
The army of Cyrus confifted of thirteen thoufand Greeks, 
a hundred thoufand Barbarians, and twenty chariots armed 
with fcythes. The enemy in horfe and toot might amount 
to about twelve hundred thoufand under four generals, 
Tiffaphernes, Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without 
including fix thoufand chofen horfe, that fought where the 
king was prefent,. and never quitted his perfon. But 
Abrocomas, who had the command of three hundred thou¬ 
fand men, did not arrive till five days after the battle. In 
the king’s army were only a hundred and fifty chariots arm- % 
ed with fcythes. 

.Cyrus believed, from the -enemy’s not having defended 
the pafs at the foffe, that there would be no battle; fo that 
the next day the army marched with great negligence. 
But on the third, Cyrus being in his chariot, with a few 
foldiers in their ranks before him, and the reft marching 
without any order, or having their arms carried for them, a 
horfeman came in full fp.eed, crying as he pafied that the 
enemy approached in order of battle. Upon this, great 
confufion enfued, from the apprekenfion that they fhould 
not have time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from 
his chariot, put on his arms immediately, and getting on 
horfeback with his javelin in his hand, he gave orders uni- 
verfally to the troops to ftand to their .arms, and fall into 
their ranks; which was executed with fo much expedi¬ 
tion, that the troops had not time to refrefh themfelves. 

Cyrus polled upon his righf 3 thoufand Paphlagonian 
horfe, fupported by the Euphrates, and the light-armed in¬ 
fantry of the Greeks; and next them, Clearchus, Proxe- 

• * Xcnoph, in Expcd. Cyr. 1 . i. p. 263—*266. Diod, 1 . xiv. p. 253, 254. 
Plyt, p. 1014—1017. 
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lies-, arid the reft of the general officers to Meribn, at the head 
of their feveral corps. The left wing, compofed of Lydians, 
Phrygians, and other Afiatic nations, were commanded by 
Ariaeus, who had a thoufand horfe. Cyrus placed liimfelf 
in the centre, where the chofen troops of the Perftans and 
other Barbarians were polled. He had around him fix 
hundred horfemen, armed at all points, as were their 
•Jiorfes with head and bread pieces. The prince's head was 
uncovered, as were thofe of all the Perfians, whofe cuflonx 

i 

it was to give battle in that manner: the arfcis of all his 
people were red, and thofe of Artaxerxes were white. 

•’ A little before the onfet Clearchus advifed Cyrus not to 
charge in perfon, but to cover himfelf in the rear of the 
Grecian battalions. “ What is it you fay ? ,# replied Cy¬ 
rus. At the time I am endeavouring to hiake myfelf 
king, would you have me fhow myfelf unworthy of being 
: fo ?” That wife and generous anfwer proves, that he knew 
the duty of a general, efpecially on a day of battle. Had he 

A 

withdrawn when his prefence was mod neceffary, it would 
have argued his want of courage, and intimidated others. 
It is neceffary, always preferving the ‘due diftinftion be¬ 
tween the leader and the troops, that their danger Ihould be 
common, and no one exempt from it; led the latter fhbuld 
be alarmed by a different co’ndu£L Courage in an army de¬ 
pends upon example, upon the defire of beffig diftinguifh- 
fed, the fear of dishonour, the incapacity of doing otherwife 
than the reft, and the equality of danger. The retiring of 
Cyrus had pither ruined, or greatly weakened all thefe po¬ 
tent motives, by difcouraging as well the officers as foldiers 
of his army. He thought, that being their general, it w&s 
incumbent upon him to difcharge all the funftions of that 
v office, and to fhow himfelf worthy to be the leader and 
■foul of fuch a number of valiant men, ready to died their 
blood for his fervice. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not appear, But 

'about three of the clock a great dud like a white cloud 

arofe, followed foon after with a blackncfs that overcaft the 
# . 

whole plain; after which was feen the .glittering of armour, 
lances, and dandards. Tiffaphcrnes commanded the left, 
which confided of cavalry armed with white cuiralfcs, and 
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of light-armed infantry; in the centre was the heavy¬ 
armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the foldier entirely (thefe were Egyp¬ 
tians). The reft of the light armed infantry and of the 
horfe. formed the right wing. The foot were drawn up by 
nations, with as much depth as front, and in that order 
compofed fquare battalions. The king had ported kimfelf 
in the main body with the flower of the whole army, and had 
fix thoufand horfe for his guard, commanded by Artager- 
fes. Though he was in the centre he was beyond the left 
wing of Cyrus’s army, fo much did the front of his own 
exceed that of the enemy in extent. A hundred and fifty 
chariots, armed with fcythes, were placed in the front of 
the army at fome diftance from one another. The fcythes 
were fixed to the axle downwards and aflant, fo as to cut 
down, and overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and expe¬ 
rience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as foon as he had 
beat the enemies in his front, to take care to incline to his 
left, and fall upon the centre where the king was ported, 
the fuccefs of the battle depending upon that attack. But 
Clearchus, finding it very difficult to make his way through 
fo great a body of troops, replied, that he need be in no 
pain, and that he would take care to do what was necefiary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced (lowly in good 
order. Cyrus marched in the fpace between the two armies, 
the neareft his own, and confidered both of them with great 
attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, fpurred dire&ly up 
to him, to know whether he had any further orders to give. 
He called out to him, that the facrifices were favourable, 
and that he (hould tell the troops fo. He then haftened 
through the ranks to give his orders, and (bowed himfelf to 
-the foldiers with fuch a joy and fercnity in his countenance, 
as infpired them with new courage, and at the fame time 
with an air of kindnefs and familiarity, that excited their 
seal and affeftion. It is not eafy to comprehend, what great 
effe&s a word, a kind air, or a look of a general, will have 
upon a day of aftion ; and with what ardour a common man 
will rufh into danger, when he believes himfelf not un- 
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lies*, arid the reft of the general officers to Merion, at the head 
of their feverat corps. The left wing, compofed of Lydians, 
Phrygians, and other Afiatic nations, were commanded by 
Ari&us, who had a thoufand horfe. Cyrus placed himfelf 
in the centre, where the chofen troops of the Perfians and 
other Barbarians were ported. He had around him fix 
hundred horfemen, armed at all points, as were their 
horfes with head and breaft pieces. The prince's head was 
Uncovered, as were thofe of all the Perfians, whofe cuftom 
it was to give battle in that manner: the ariris of all his 
people were red, and thofe of Artaxerxes were white. 

A little before the onfet Clearchus advifed Cyrus not to 
charge in perfon, but to cover himfelf in the rear of the 
Grecian battalions. “ What is it you fay ?” replied Cy¬ 
rus. At the time I am endeavouring to iriake myfelf 
king, would you have me fhow myfelf unworthy of being 
fo ?” That wife and generous anfwer proves, that he knew 
the duty of a general, efpeciallyon a day of battle. Had he 
withdrawn when his prefence was moft neceffary, it would 
have argued his want of courage, and intimidated others. 
It is neceffary, always preferving the ‘dire diftinftion be¬ 
tween the leader and the troops, that their danger fhould be 
common, and no one exempt from it; left the latter fhould 
be alarmed by a different coiiduft. Coufagri in an army de¬ 
pends upon example, upon the defire of beirig diftinguilh- 
fed, the fear of dishonour, the incapacity of doing otherwise 
th^n the reft, and the equality of danger. The retiring of 
Cyrus had pither ruined, or greatly weakened all thefe po¬ 
tent motives, by difcouraging as well the officers as foldiers 
of his army. He thought, that being their general, it was 
incumbent upon him to difcharge all the funftions of that 
office, and to fhow himfelf worthy to be the leader and 
foul of fuch a number of valiant men, ready to fhed their 
blood for his fervice. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not appear, But 
-about three of the clock a great duft like a white cloud 
arofe, followed foon after with a blacknefs that overcart the 
whole plain; after which was feen the .glittering of armour, 
lances, and ftandards. Tiffaphcrncs commanded the left, 
which confilled of cavalry armed with white cuiraffes, and 
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of light-armed infantry; in the centre was the heavy¬ 
armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the foldier entirely (thefe were Egyp¬ 
tians). The reft of the light armed infantry and of the 
horfe. formed the right wing. The foot were drawn up by 
nations, with as much depth as front, and in that order 
compofed fquare battalions. The king had polled himfelf 
in the main body with the flower of the whole army, and had 
fix thoufand horfe for his guard, commanded by Artager- 
fes. Though he was in the centre he was beyond the left 
wing of Cyrus’s army, fo much did the front of his own 
exceed that of the enemy in extent. A hundred and fifty 
chariots, armed with feythes, were placed in the front of 
the army at fome diftance from one another. The feythes 
.were fixed to the axle downwards and aflant, fo as to cut 
•down, and overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and expe¬ 
rience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as foon as he had 
beat the enemies in his front, to take care to incline to his 
left, and fall upon the centre where the king was polled, 
the fuccefs of the battle depending upon that attack. But 
Clearchus, finding it very difficult to make his way through 
fo great a body of troops, replied, that he need be in no 
pain, and that he would take care to do what was neceffary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced flowly in good 
order. Cyrus marched in the fpace between the two armies, 
•the neareft his own, and confidered both of them with great 
attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, fpurred dire&ly up 
to him, to know whether he had any further orders to give. 
He called out to him, that the facrificcs were favourable, 
and that he fhould tell the troops fo. He then battened 
through the ranks to give his orders, and Ihowed himfelf to 
the foldiers with fuch a joy and ferenity in his countenance, 
as infpired them with new courage, and at the fame time 
with an air of kindnefs and familiarity, that excited their 
seal and affe&ion. It is not eafy to comprehend, what great 
effefts a word, a kind air, or a look of a general, will have 
upon a day of aftion ; and with what ardour a common man 
will rulh into danger, when he believes himfelf not un- 
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known to his general, and thinks his valour will oblige 
him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a flow 
pace, an4 without noife and confufion. That good order 
and exafl difcipline extremely furprifed the Greeks, who 
expe&ed to fee much hurry and tumult in fo great a mul¬ 
titude, and to hear confufed cries, as Cyrus had foretold 
them. 

The armies were not diftant above four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began to fing the hymn of battle, 
and to march on, foftly at firft, and with filence. When 
they came near the enemy, they fet up great cries, ftriking 
their darts upon their Ihields to frighten the horfe, and then 
moving all together, they fprung forwards upon the Barba,, 
rians with all their force, who did not wait their charge, 
but took to their heels, and fled univerfally ; except .Tifla- 
phernes, who flood his ground with a fmall part of his 
troops. 

Cyrus faw with pleafure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed king by thofe around him. 
But he did not give himfelf up to a vain joy, nor as yet 
reckon himfelf viftor. He perceived, that Artaxerxes was 
wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and marched 
direttly againft him with his fix hundred horfe. He 
killed Artagerfes, who commanded the king’s guards of fix 
thoufand horfe, with his own hand, and put the whole body 
to flight, Difcovering his brother, he cried out, with his 
eyes fparkling with rage, / him, and fpurred againft him, 
.followed only by his principal officers; for his troops had 
quitted their ranks to follow the runaways, which was an 
eftential fault. 

y The battle then became a Angle combat, in fome mea- 
fure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two brothers 
were feen tranfporte(l with rage and fury, endeavouring, 


like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their fwords into 
each others hearts, and to afl'ure themfqlves of the throne 
by the death of their rival, 

; Cyrus, having opened his way through thofe who were 

4rawn up in flattie flefore Aytaxerxes, joined him, and killed 

1 

y l)iod, 2. xwi p. 25^ 
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hishorfe, which fell with him to the ground. He rofe, and 
was remounted upon another, when Cyrus attacked him 
again, gave him a fecond wound, and was preparing to give 
him a third, in hopes that it would prove his lalt. The 
king, like a lion wounded by the hunters, was only the more 
furious from the fmart, and fprung forward, impetuoufly 
puffiing his horfe againft Cyrus, who, running headlong, and 
without regard to his perfon, threw himfelf into the midft of 
a flight of darts aimed at him from all fides, and received a 
wound from the king’s javelin, at the inftant all the reft dif- 
charged upon him. Cyrus fell dead: fome fay by the wound 
given him by the king; others affirm, that he was killed by 
a Carian foldier. Mithridates, a young Perfian nobleman, 
afferted, that he had given him the mortal ftroke with a 
javelin, which entered his temple and pierced his head quite 
through. The greateft perfons of his court, refolving not 
to furvive fo good a mafter, were all killed around his body; 
a certain proof, fays Xenophon, that he well knew how to 
choofe his friends, and that he was truly beloved by them. 
Ariaeus, who ought to have been the firmed of all his ad¬ 
herents, fled with the left wing, as foon as he heard of his 
death. 

* • 

Artaxerxes, after having caufqd the head and right hand 

of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mefabetes, pur- 
fued the enemy into their camp. Ariaeus had not flopped 
there, but having paffed through it, continued his retreat to 
the place where the army, had encamped the day before, 
which was about four leagues diftant. 

Tiffaphernes, after the defeat of the greateft part of his 
left wing by the Greeks,, led on the reft againft them, and by 
the fide of the river, paffed through the light-armed infantry 
of the Greeks, who opened to give him paffage, and made 
their difeharge upon him as he paffed without lofing a man. 
They were commanded by Epifthenes of Amphipolis, who 
was efteemed an able captain. Tiffaphernes kept on with¬ 
out returning to the charge, becaufe he perceived he was 
too weak, and went forward to Cyrus’s camp, where he 
found the king, who was plundering it; but had not been 
able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks left to 
guard it, who faved their baggage. 
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The Greeks on their fide, and Artaxerxes bn his, who did 
not know what had faffed elfewhere, believed each of them 
that they had gained the vi&ory; the firft, becaufe they had 
put the enemy to flight, and purfued them; and the king, 
becaufe he had killed his brother,' beat the troops he had 
fought and plundered their Camp. The event ,was foon 
cleared up on both fides. Tiffaphernes, upon his arrival at 
the .camp, informed the king, that the Greeks had defeated 
his left wing, and purfued it with great vigour; and the 
Greeks on their fide learned, that the king, in purfuing 
Cyrus’s left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon this ad¬ 
vice, the king rallied his troops, and marched in queft of the 
enemy; and Clearchus, being returned from purfuing the 
Perfians, advanced to fnpport the camp. 

The two armies were foon very near each other, when 
by a movement made by the king, he feemed to intend to 
charge the Greeks by their left, who fearing to be furround- 
fed on all fides, wheeled about, and halted with the river on 
their backs, to prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon 
feeing that, the king changed his form of battle alfo, drew 
Up his atltiy in froht of them, and marched on to the attack. 
As foon as the Greeks faw him approach, they began to fing 
the hymn of battle, and advanced againft the enemy even 
with more ardbur than in the firft aftion. 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther than 
before, and were purfued to a village at the foot of a hill, 
upon which their hotfie halted. The king’s ftandard was 
obferved to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top 
of a pike, having its wings difplayed. The Greeks prepar¬ 
ing to purfue them, they abandoned alfo the hill, fled pre¬ 
cipitately with all their troops, broke, and in the utmofl dis¬ 
order and confufion. Clearchus having drawn up the 
Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syra- 
oviftm and another to go up it, and obferve what palled in 
•the plain. They returned with an account that the enemies 
fled on all fides, and that their whole army was routed. 

As it was alrnoft night, the Greeks laid down their arms 
to refi thcmfelves, much furprifed, that neither Cyrus, nor 
any one from him appeared; and imagining, that he was 
either engaged in the purfuit of the enemy, or was making. 
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haft£ to poffefs himfelf of fome important place, for they 
wer& Hill ignorant of his death, and the defeat of th6 rfcft of 
his army. They determined therefore to return to their 
tamp, and found the greateft part of their baggage taken, 
with all the provifions, and four hundred waggons laden 
with corn and wine, which Cyrus had exprefsly caufed to 
be carried along with the army for the Greeks, in cafe of 
•any p re fling neceffity. They palled the night in the camp, 
the greateft part of them without any refrefhment, conclud¬ 
ing that Cyrus Was alive and victorious. 

The fuccefs of this battle {hows the fuperiority of valour 
arid military knowledge to a multitude without it. The 
frilall army of the ’Greeks did not amount to more than 
twelve or thirteen thoufand men; but they were feafoned 
and difciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accuftomed to 
'confront dangers, fen Able to glory, and who, during the 
long Peloponnefian War, had not wanted either time or means 
to acquire, and complete themfelves in the art of war and the 
methods of battle. Artaxerxes’s fide was computed at a 
•million of men; but they were foldiers only in name, with¬ 
out force, courage, difcipline, experience, or any fenfe of 
ho'hour. Hence it was, that as foon as the Greeks appeared, 
terror and diforder enfued amongft the enemy; and in the 
Second aftion, Artaxerxes himfelf did not dare to wait their 
attack, but fhatnefull.y betook himfelf to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks 
very much, and imputes to him, as an unpardonable negleft, 
his not having.followed Cyrus’s order, who recommended 
to him above all things to incline and charge Artaxerxes’s 
p'erfon. This reproach feems groundlefs. It is not eafy to 
conceive how it was poflible tor that captain, who was pofted 
’on the right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediately, who, 
in the centrfe of his own army, lay beyond the utmoft extent 
of thfc enemy’s left, as has been faid before. It feems that 
Cyrus, depending as he did with great reafon upon the 
valbur of the Greeks; and defiring they fhould charge 
Artaxerxes in his poll, ought to have placed them in the 
left wing, which anfwcred dife&Iy to the part where the 
king was; that is, to the main body, and not in the right, 
which was very remote from it. 
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Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having fol. 
lowed the purfuit too warmly and too long. If after having 
put the left wing which oppofed him into difprder, he had 
charged the reft of the enemy in flank, and had opened his 
way to the centre, where Artaxerxes was, it is highly prq- 
bable that he had. gained a complete vi&ory, and placed 
Cyrus upon the throne. The fix hundred horfe of that 
prince's guard committed the fame fault, and by purfuing 
the body of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, left 
their mailer almoft alone, and abandoned to the mercy of the 
enemy; -without confidering, that they were chofen from the 
whole army for the immediate guard of his perfon, and for 
no other purpofe whatfoever. Too much ardour is often 
prejudicial in a battle, and it is the duty of an able general 
to know how to reftrain and direft it. 

Cyrus himfelf erred highly ( in this refpeft, and abandoned 
himfelf too much to his blind paffion for glory and revenge. 
In running headlong to attack his brother, he forgot that 
there is a wide difference between a general and a private 
foldier. He ought not to have expofed himfelf, but as it 
was confillent with a prince; as the head, not the hand; 4 s 
the perfon who was to give orders, and not as thofe who 
were to execute them. 

I fpeak in this manner after the judges in the art of war, 
and would not choofe to adance my own opinion upon 
things out of my fpliere. 


Sect HI. Eulogy of Cyrus., 

% 

z '^7 r ENOPHON gives us a magnificent charafter of 
ulV Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of others, but 
from what he faw and knew of him in his own perfon. He 
was, fays he, in the opinion of all that were acquainted with 
him, after Cyrus the Great, a prince the molt worthy of the 
fnprcme authority, and had the moft noble, and moft truly 
royal foul. From his infancy he furpafled all of his own 
age in every exercife, whether it were in managing the 
horfe, drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chace, 
in which he diftinguifhed himfelf once by fighting and 

* Dc Exped. Cyr, 1 . i. p. 266, 267. 
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killing a bear that attacked him. Thofe advantages Were 
exalted in him by the noblenefs of his air, an engaging 
&fpe&, and by all the graces of nature, that conduce to re¬ 
commend merit. 

When his father had made him fatrap of Lydia, and the 
neighbouring * provinces, his chief care was to make the 
people fenfible, that he had nothing fo much at heart, as to 
keep his word inviolably, not only with regard to public 
treaties, but the mod minute ol his promifes; a quality very 
rare amongft princes, and which however is the bafis of all 
good government, and the fource of their own, as well as 
their people’s happinefs. Not only the places under his 
authority, but the enemy themfelves, repofed an entire con¬ 
fidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always defired to 
return it double, and that he might live no longer (as he 
faidhimfelf) than whilft he furmounted his friends in bene¬ 
fits, and his enemies in vengeance. (It had been more 
glorious for him to have overcome the latter by the force 
of favour and benevolence.) Nor was there ever prince, 
that people were more atraid to offend, nor for whole fake 
they were more ready to hazard their poffeflions, lives, and 
fortunes. 

Lefs intent upon being feared than beloved, his ftudy was 
to make his greatnefs appear only where it was ufeful and 
beneficial, and to extinguifh all other fentiments, but thofe 
which flow from gratitude and affeftion. He was induflri- 
ous to do good upon all occafions, to confer his favours with 
judgment and in feafon, and to fhow, that he thought himfelf 
rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made others fenfible 
of his being fo by his benevolence and liberality. But he 
took care not to exhault the means by an imprudent profu- 
fion. He did not t lavilh, but diflribute his favours. He 
chofe rather to make his liberalities the rewards of merit 
than mere donations, and that they Ihould be fubfervient in 
promoting virtue, and not in fupporting the foi’t and abjc6I 
(loth of vice. 

# Great Phrygia and Cappadocia. 

+ Habebit Jinumfac\fan } non perforatum: tx quo multa extant } nihiltxcidM* Sznec. 

4c vit beat. 1* xxiii, 
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He was particularly pleafed with conferring his favours 
upon valiant men, and governments and rewards were only 
bellowed on thofe who had diftinguifhed thernfelyes by their 
aftions. He never granted any honour or digpity to favour* 
intrigue, or faftion, but tq merit only; upon which depends 
not only the glory but the profperity of governments, Ry 
that means he foon made virtue eftimable, and t.hepurfuit of 
men; and rendered vice contemptible and horrid- The 
provinces, animated with a noble emulation to deferve, fur* 
nilhed him in a very fhort time with a confiderable number 
of excellent fubje£ls of every kind; who under a different 
government would have remained unknown* obfeure, and 
ufelefs. 

Never did any one know how to oblige with a better grace* 
or to win the hearts of thofe who could ferve him with more 
engaging behaviour. As he was fully fenfible that he flood 
in need of the affiflance of others for the execution of his 
defigns, he thought juflice and gratitude required that he 
Ihould render his adherents all the fervices in his power. 
All the prefents made him, whether of fplendid arms, or rich 
apparel, he diftributed among his friends, according to their 
feveral taftes or occafions; and ufed to fay, that the brighteft 
ornament, and moft exalted riches of a prince, copfifted in 
adorning and enriching thofe who ferved him well- In 
effeft, fays Xenophon, to do good to one’s friends, and to 
excel them in liberality, does not feem fo admirable in fp 
high a fortune; but to tranfcend them in goqd.nefs pf heart 
and fentiments of friendfliip and affettion, and to take more, 
pleafure in conferring, than receiving obligations; in this, f 
find Cyrus truly worthy of efleem and admiration.' The 
firfl of thefe advantages he derives from his rank; the other 
from himfelf and his intrinfic merit. 

By thefe extraordinary qualities he acquired the univerfal 
efteem and affeftion as well of the Greeks as Barbarians, A 
great proof of what Xenophon here fays, is, that none ever 
quitted the fervice of Cyrus for the king’s; whereas great 
numbers went over every day to him from the king’s party 
after the war was declared, and eyen of fuch as had moft 
credit at the court; becaufe they were all convinced, that 
Cyrus knew beft how to diftinguifh and reward their fervipes- 

3 
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It is moll certain that young Cyrus did not want great 
virtues and a fuperior merit; but I am furprifed that Xeno¬ 
phon, in drawing his character, has deferibed only the moil 
beautiful features, and fuch as are proper to excite our ad¬ 
miration of him, without faying the lca.fi word of his defcfci s, 
and efpecially of that immoderate ambition, that was the foul 
q{ all his aftions, and which at length put arms into his hands 
againft his elder brother and king. Is it allowable in an hif- 
torian, whofe chief duty it is to paint virtue and vice in their 
proper colours, to relate at large an enterprife of fuch a 
nature, without intimating the lead: diflike or imputation 
againft it? but with the Pagans, ambition was fo far from 
being cojftidered as a vice, that it often puffed for a virtue. 

Sect. IV. The King is for compelling the Greeks to deliver 
up their Arms . They refolve to die rather than far render 
themfelves . A Treaty is made with them . Tiffaphtrnes 
takes upon him to conduEl them back to their own Country. 
He treacheroufly feizes Clear chus and four other Generals , 
who were all put to Death . 

I 'HE Greeks having learned, the day after the battle, 
X that Cyrus was dead, fent deputies to Ariams, the 
general of the Barbarians, who had retired with his troops to 
the place from whence they had marched the day before the 
aftion, to offer him as vi&ors, the crown of Perfia in the 
room of Cyrus. At the fame time arrived Perfian heralds 
at arms from the king, to fummon them to deliver up their 
arms; to whom they anfwered with an haughty air, that they 
talked a ftrange language to conquerors; that if the king 
would have their arms, he might come and take them if he 
could; but that they would die before they would part with 
them; that if he would receive them into the number of his 
allies, they would ferve him with fidelity and valour; * but 
if he imagined to reduce them into flavery as conquered, he 
might know, they had wherewithal to defend themfelves, and 

a Xcnoph. in Exped. Cyr. 1 . ii. p. 27 2 “~" 2 9 Diod, 1 . xiv. p< 255 

* Sin ut vittis fervitium indiccrclur, tjfe fibi ferrum et juuntut cm, <t trmpium lihr - 
out ad mortem an mum* Tacit. Anna!. 1. iv. c, 40. 
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were determined to loofe their lives and liberty together; 
The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, that if 
they continued in the place where they were, they would be 
allowed a fufpenfion of arms, but if they advanced or retired; 
that they would be treated as enemies. The Greeks agreed; 
and were afked by the heralds what anfwer they fhould 
report. Peace in continuing here, or war in marching, re¬ 
plied Clearchus, without explaining himfelf farther; from 
the view of keeping the king always in fufpence and uncer- 
tainty. 

The anfwer of Ariaeus to the Grecian deputies was, that 
there were many Perfians more confiderable than himfelf,* 
who would not fuffer him upon the throne, and that he 
fhould fet out early the next day to return into Ionia; that, 
if they would march thither with him, they might join him 
in the night. Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, 
prepared to depart. He commanded from thenceforth,’ as 
being the foie perfon of fufficient capacity; lor he had not 
been a&ually elefted general in chief. 

The fame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who com- 
manded forty horfe, and about three hundred foot of his 
own country, went and furrendered himfelf to the king; the' 
reft of the Greeks began their march under the conduct of 
Clearchus, and arrived about midnight at the camp of 
Ariaeus. After they had drawn up in battle, the principal 
officers went to wait on him in his tent, where they fwore 
alliance with him; and the Barbarian engaged to conduft 
the army without fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, they 
facrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; the Greeks 
dipped their fwords, and the Barbarians the points of their 
javelins, in the blood of the vi&ims* 

Ariaeus did not think it proper to return by the fame route, 
they Came, becaufe, having found nothing for their fubfill- 
ence the laft fcventecn days of their march, they muft have 
fuffered much more, had they taken the fame way back again. 
He therefore took another; exhorting them only to make 
long marches at firft; in order to evade the king’s purfuit, 
which they could not effeft. Towards the evening, when 
they were not far from fome villages where they propofed to 
hait, the fcouts came in with advice, that they had fecn 
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feveral equipages and convoys, which made it reafonable to 
judge, that the enemy were not far off. Upon which they 
flood their ground, and waited their coming up; and the next 
day, before fun-rifing, drew up in the fame order as in the 
.preceding battle. So bold an appearance terrified the king, 
who fent heralds not to demand, as before, the furrender of 
their arms, but to propofe peace and a treaty. Clcarchus, 
who was informed of their arrival, whilft he was bufy, in 
drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, and to 
tell them, that he was not yet at leifure to hear them. He 
aflumed, purpofely, an air of haughtinefs and grandeur, to 
denote his intrepidity, and, at the fame time, to fliow the fine 
appearance and good condition of his phalanx. When he 
advanced with the mod fhowy of his officers, exprefsly 
chofen for the occafion, and had heard what the heralds had 
to propofe; he made anfwer, that they mud begin with 
giving battle, becaufe the army being in want of provisions, 
had no time to lofe. The heralds having carried back this 
anfwer to their mafter, returned immediately, which fhowed, 
that the king, or whoever fpoke in his name, was not very 
diflant. They faid, they had orders to condufl them to. vil¬ 
lages, where they would find provifions in abundance, and ^ 
conduced them thither accordingly. 

The army ftaid there three days, during which, Tiffapheiv 
lies arrived from the king, with the queen’s brother, and three 
other Perfian grandees, attended by a great number of officers 
and domeftics. After having faluted the generals, who ad¬ 
vanced to receive him, he told them by his interpreter, that 
being a neighbour of Greece, and feeing them engaged in 
dangers, out of which it would be.difficult to extricate them- 
felves, he had ufed his good offices with the king, to obtain 
permiflionto reconduft them into their own country; being 
convinced, that neither thcmfelves nor their cities would 
ever be unmindful of that favour: that the king, without 
having declared himfelf pofitively upon that head, had com¬ 
manded him to come to them, to know for what caufe they 
had taken arms againll him; and advifed them to make the 
king fuch an anfwer, as might not give any offence, and 
might enable him to do them fervicc. “ Wc call the gods 
to witnefs,” replied Clcarchus, “that wc did not lift our- 
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fetves to tfiake war with the king, or to march againft him. 
CytUS concealing his true motives under different pretexts, 
bought its ahitoft hither without explaining himfelf, the 
better to furprife you. And when we faw him furrounded 
With dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him, after 

the favours we had received from him. But as he is dead, 

# 

we are releafed from our engagement, and neither defire to 
cOnteft the crown with Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his coun¬ 
try, provided he does not oppofe our return. However, if 
We are attacked, we fhall endeavour, with the affiftance of 
the gods* to make a good defence; and {hall not be ungrate¬ 
ful in regard to thofe who render us any fervice.” Tiffa- 
pheffles replied, that he would let the king know what they 
faid> and return with his anfwer. But his not coming thg 
ftekt day gave the Greeks fome anxiety: he, however, arrive 
on the third, and told them, that after much controverfy, 
he had at length obtained the king’s grace for them: for, 
that it had been reprefented to the king, that he ought not 

4 

to Puffer people to return with impunity into their country, 
Who had been fo infolent to come thither to make war upon 
him. In fine/’ faid he, “ you may now affure yourfelves 
fcf riot finding any obftacle to your return, and of being fup . 
plied with provifions or fuffered to buy them 5 and you may 
judge, that you are to pafs without committing any diforders 
in your march, and that you are to take only what is nfccef- 
faty; provided you are not furmfheA with it.” Thefe con¬ 
ditions were fwotil to on both fides. Tiffaphcrnes and the 
Queen’s brother gave their hands to the colonels and captains 
in i$kch of amity. After which Tiffaphernes withdrew to 
difpofe his affairs; promifing to return as foon as they would 
admit, in order to go back with them into his government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, continuing 
ChOamped near Ariteus, who received frequent vifits from 
Ids fertfthfeffc, and other relations, as did the officers of his 
«rmy from the Perfians of the different party; who affured 
Them from the king of an entire oblivion of the paft; fo that 
fViendOiip of Arifcus for the Greeks appeared to cool 
ieVfery day more and more. This change gave them caufe 
of uneafinefs. Several of the officers went to Clcarchm 
and the other generals, and faid to them, “ What do we here 
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any longer ? Are we not fenfible, that the king defires to 
fee us all perifh, that others may be terrified by our exam¬ 
ple? Perhaps he keeps us waiting here till he reaffembles 
4iis difperfed troops, or fends to fieize the pafles in our way; 
for he will never fuffer us to return into Greece, to divulge 
our own glory and his fhame.” Clearchus made anfwer to 
this difcourfe, that to depart without confulting the king, 
was to break with him, and to declare war by violating the 

treaty; that they fhould remain without a conduftor in a 

» 

country where nobody would fupply them with provifions; 
that Ariaeus would abandon them; and that even their friends 
would become their enemies; that he did not know, but 
there might be other rivers to pafs, and that, though the 
Euphrates were the only one, they could not get Over it, 
were the paffage ever fo little disputed. That if it were 
neceflary to come to a battle they fhould find theifrfelves 
without cavalry agairlft an enemy, that had a very numerous 
and excellent body of horfe; fo that if they gained the vic¬ 
tory, they could make no great advantage of it, and if they 
Were overcome, they were utterly and irretrievably loft. 
“ Befides, why fhould the king, who has fo many other 
means to deflroy us, engage his word only to violate it, and 
thereby render himfelf execrable in the fight of gods and 
men ? ” 

Tiflaphernes, however, arrived with his troops, in order 
to return into his government, and they fet forwards all to¬ 
gether under the conduft of that fatrap, who fupplied them 
with provifions. Ariaeus with his troops encamped with the 
Barbarians, and the Greeks feparately, at fome diftance, 
which kept up a continual difbruft amongft them. Befides 
which, there happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, 
which augmented their averfion for each other. After three 
days march, they arrived at the wall of Media, which is a 
hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty leagues* in 
extent, all built of bricks, cemented with bitumen, like the 
walls of Babylon, from which it was not very diftant, at one 
of its extremities. When they had palled it, they marched 
eight leagues, in two days, and came to the river Tygris, 
after having crofted two of its canals, cut exprefsly fo t 

# Twenty parafangas, 
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watering the country; They then pafled the * Tygris upon 
a bridge of twenty-feven boats, near Sitacum, a very great 
and populous city. After four days march, they arrived at 
another city, very powerful alfo, called Opis. They found 
there a baftard brother of Artaxerxes with a very confider- 
able body of troops, which he was bringing from Sufa and 
Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the fine order of the 
Greeks. From thence, having paffed the deferts of Media, 
they came, after a march of fix days, to a place called the 
Lands of Paryfatis, the revenues of which appertained to 
that princefs. Tiflaphernes, to infult the memory of her fon 
Cyrus*' ft) dearly beloved by her, gave the villages to be 
plundered by the Greeks. Continuing their march through 
the defert on the fide of the Tygris, which they had on the 
left* they arrived at Csenae, a very great and rich city, and 
from thence at the river Zabates. 

• The* oecafions of diftruft increafed every day between 
the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent 
on him to come to an explanation once for all with Tifla¬ 
phernes. He begun with obferving upon the facred and 
inviolable nature of the treaties fubfilting between them. 
“ Can a man, 3 ’ faid lie* 44 confcious of the guilt of perjury, 
be capable of living at eafe? How would he fhun the wrath 
of the gods, the witnefles of treaties, and efcape their ven* 
geance, whofe power is univerfal ? ,J He added afterwards 
many things to prove, that the Greeks were obliged, by 
their own intereft, to continue faithful to him, and that, by 
renouncing his alliance, they mult firft inevitably renounce 
not only all religion, but reafonand common fenfe* Tilfa- 
phernes feemed to relifh this difeourfe, and fpoke to him 
with all tbe appearance of the moft perfeft fincerity; infi- 
nuating, at the fame time, that fome perfons had done him 
bad offices with him. 44 If you will bring your officers 
hither,” faid he, 44 1 will fhow you thofe who have wronged 
y#u in their reprcfentations. ,, He kept him to fupper, and 

profefied more friendfhip for him than ever. 

* 

* The mar<;h of the Greeks and the reft of the army, from the day after the 
battle till the palling of the Tygris, abounds, in the text of Xenophon, with 
very great obfturitics, to explain which fully require a Iongdilfcrtation. My 
plan does not-admit me to enter into fuch difeuftions, which I muft therefore 
refer to thole who are more able than me. 
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The next day Clearchus propofed, in the affembly, to go 
with the feveral commanders of the troops to Tiffaphernes. 
He fufpe&ed Menon in particular, whom he knew to have 
had a fecret conference with the fatrap in the prefence of 
Ariaeus; befides which, they had already differed feveral 
times with each other. Some objected that it was not proper 
that all the generals fliould go to Tiffapliernes, and that it 
did not contift with prudence to rely implicitly upon the 
proleffions of a Barbarian. But Clearchus continued to infill 
upon what he had moved, till it was agreed that the four 
other commanders, with twenty captains, and about two 
hundred foldiers, under the pretext of buying provifions in 
the Perfian camp, where there was a market, fliould be fent 
along with him. When they came to the tent of Tiffa- 
phernes, the five commanders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, 
Agias, and Socrates, were fuffered to enter, but the captains 
remained without at the door. Immediately, on a certain 
fignal before agreed on, thofe within were feized, and the 
others put to the fword. Some Perfian horfe afterwards 
fcoured the country, and killed all the Greeks they met, 
whether freemen or flaves. Clearchus, with the other gene¬ 
rals was fent to the king, who ordered their heads to be 
{truck off. Xenophon deferibes, with fuflicient extent, the 
charafters of thofe officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity 
for forming great enterprifes. His courage was not rafh, 
but directed by prudence, and he retained all the coolnefs of 
his temper and prefence of mind in the inidft of the greatefl 
dangers. He loved the troops, and let them want for no¬ 
thing. He knew how to make them obey him; but out of 
fear. His mien was awful and fevere; his language rough; 
his punilhments inftant and rigorous: he gave way fome- 
times to paffion, but prefently came to himfelf, and always 
chaltifcd with jullice. His great maxim was, that nothing 
could be done in an army without a fevere difeipline; and 
from him came the faying, that a foldier ought to feai his 
general more than the enemy. The troops* cfleeined his va¬ 
lour and did juftice to his merit; but they were afraid of 
his humour, and did not love to ferve under him. In a 

* Mane but admiralty viri <t Jama; Jed oderani, Tacit. HiAor, 1, ii. c, 6ft, 
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word, fays Xenophon, the foldiers feared him as fcholars 
do a fevere pedagogue. We may fay of him, with Tacitus, 
that by an excefs of feverity he made, what had otherwife 
been well done by him, unamiable; h Cupidine ftvtrilaiis in 
his etiam, quce rite facerct , acerbus. 

Proxenes was of Bceotia. From his infancy he afpired at 
great things, and was induftrious to make himfelf capable of 
them. He fpared no means for the attainment of mftruc- 
tion, and was the difciple of Gorgias the Leontine, a cele¬ 
brated rhetorician, who fold his leftures at a very high 
price. When he found himfelf capable of commanding, 
and of doing good to his friends, as well as of being ferved 
by them, he entered into Cyrus’s fervice with the view of 
advancing himfelf. He did not want ambition, but would 
take no other path to glory than that of virtue. He had 
been a perteft captain, had he had to do with none but 
brave and difciplined men, and it had been only neceffary 
to be beloved. He was more apprehenfive of being in his 
foldiers difpleafure, than his foldiers in his. He thought 
it fufficient for a commander to praife good aftions, with¬ 
out punifhing bad ones; for which reafon he was beloved 
by the worthy; but thofe of a different charafter abufed his 
facility. He died at thirty years of age. 

* Could the two great perfons, we have here drawn after 
Xenophon, have been moulded into one, fomething perfeft 
might have been made of them; retrenching their feveral 
defefts, and retaining only their virtues: but it rarely hap¬ 
pens that the fame mant, as Tacitus fays of Agricola, be* 
haves, according to the exigency of times and circum- 
ftanccs, fometimes with gentlenefs, and fometimes with fe- 
verity, without leffening his authority by the former, or the 
people's affeflion by the latter. 

Menon was a Theffalian, avaricious and ambitious, blit 
ambitious only from the motive of avarice, purfuing honour 
and eftimation for the mere lucre of money. He courted 
the friendfhip of the great, and of perfons in authority, thtt 


* Tacit. AnnaL c. Ixxv. 

* Bgrtgxm principals tempero,menttm % Ji t drnftis utriufqui vitiis/ok vh lutes mj - 
arentur. Tacit. Hiftor. I, ii. c. 5. 

+ Pro variis temparibus ac nrgotiis fever us tt comh—nu Mi, quod ejl rarijjimw, aul 
jacihtas authcritotw> autfivtritas amrm } <kwmt> Tacit, m AgUG, c. Lx. 
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he might have it in his power to commit injliflice and op- 
preffion with impunity. To obtain his ends, all means with 
him were virtue; falfehood, fraud, perjury; whiHt fincerity, 
and integrity of heart, flood in his fcheme for weaknefs and 
flupidity. He loved nobody ; and, if he profefled friend- 
fhip, it was only to deceive. As others made their glory 
confifl in religion, probity, and honour, he valued himfelf 
upon injuflice, deceit, and treachery. He gained the favour 
of the great by falfe reports, whifpering, and calumny; and 
that of the foldiery by licence and‘impunity. In fine, he 
endeavoured to render himfelf terrible by the mifchiet it 
was in his power to do, and imagined he favoured thofe to 
whom he did none. 

It was in my thoughts to have retrenched thefe charafters, 
which interrupt the thread of the hiftory, but as they are a 
lively image of the manners of men, which in all times are 
the fame, I thought retaining them would neither be ufelefs 
nor difagreeable to the reader. 

ct. V, Retreat of the Ten Thoufand Greeks from the Pro • 

vince of Babylon to Trebifond . 

'“T^HE generals of the Greeks having been feized, and 

A the officers who attended them maflacred, the troops 
were in the higheft confiernation. They were five or fix 
hundred leagues from Greece, furrounded with great rivers 
and enemy nations, without any fupplies of provifions. In 
this Rate of general dejection, they could not think of taking 
either nourifhment or repofe. In the middle of the night, 
JCenophon, a young Athenian, but of prudence and capacity 
fuperior to his years, went to fame of the officers, and re^ 
prefented to them, that they had no time to lofe; that it was 
of the laft importance to prevent the bad defigns of the ene-, 
my; that, however fmall their number, they would render 
themfelves formidable if they behaved with holdnefs and 
refolution; that valour and not multitude determines the 
fuccefs of arms; and that it was neceflary, above all things, 
to nominate generals immediately, becaufe an army without 
commanders is like a body without a foul. A council waa 

« Xcnopli. in Expcd, Cyr. U iii. & iv. 
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immediately held, at which a hundred officers were prefent, 
and Xenophon, being defired to fpeak, deduced the reafons 
at large, he had at fir 11 but lightly touched upon ; and by 

his advice commanders were appointed. They were Tima- 

& 

fion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for 
Agias, Philefius for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day, they afl’embled the array. The 
generals made fpeeches to animate the troops, and Xeno¬ 
phon amongft the reft. “ Fellow foldiers,” faid he, “the lofs 
of fo many brave men by vile treachery, and the being aban¬ 
doned by our friends, is very deplorable; but we mull not 
fink under our misfortunes, and, if we cannot conquer, let 
us choofe rather to pcrilh glorioully, than to iall into the 
hands of Barbarians, who would inflift upon us the greateft 
miferies. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of Platsea, 
Thermopylae, Salamin, and the many others wherein our 
anceftors, though with a fmall number, have fought and de¬ 
feated the innumerable armies of the Perfians, and thereby 
rendered the name alone of Greek for ever formidable. 
It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we pof- 
fefs, of acknowledging no mailers upon earth but the gods, 
nor any happinefs, but what confifts with liberty. Thofe 
gods, the avengers of perjury, and witnefles of the enemy’s 
treafon will be favourable to us; and as they are attacked 
in the violation of treaties, and take pleafure in humbling 
the proud, and exalting the low, they will alfo follow us to 
battle, and combat for us. For the reft, fellow foldiers, as 
we have no refuge but in viftory, which mult be our hope, 
and will make us ample amends for whatever it cofts to 
attain it; I Ihould believe, if it were your opinion, that, for 
the making a more ready and lefs difficult retreat, it would 
be very proper to rid ourfclves ol all the ufclefs baggage, 
and to keep only what is abfolutely necellary in our march.” 
.All the foldiers that moment lifted up their hands to fignify 
their approbation and confent to all that had been faid, and 
without lofs of time fet fire to their tents and carriages; 
fuel) of them as had too much equipage giving it others 
who had too little, and deflroying the reft. 

It was refolvcd to march the army without tumult or 
violence, if their return was not oppofetl; but otherwife to 
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open themfelves a paflage fword in hand through the enemy* 
They began their march in the form of a great hollow 
fquare, with the baggage in the centre. Chirifophus the 
Lacedaemonian had the van guard ; two of the oldeft cap¬ 
tains the right and left; and Timafion with Xenophon were 
polled in the rear as the youngeft officers. The fir ft day 
was rude; becaufe, having neither horfe nor (lingers, they 
were extremely harafled by a detachment fent againft them : 
but they provided againlt that inconvenience by following 
Xenophon’s advice. They chofe two hundred men out at 
.the Rhodians in the army, whom they armed with flings, 
and augmented their pay for their encouragement. They 
could throw as far again as the Perfians, becaufe they dif- 
charged balls of lead, and the other made ufe of large 
flints. They mounted alfo a fquadron of fifty men upon 
the horfes intended for the baggage, and fupplied their 
places with other beads of burden. By the means 
fupply a fecond detachment of the enemy were 
verely handled. 

After fome days march, TifTaphernes appeared 
his forces. He contented himfelf with harafling the 
who moved on continually.^ The latter obferving the diffi¬ 
culty of retreating in a hollow fquare in the face of an ene¬ 
my, from the unevennefs of ground, hedges, and other ob- 
ftacles, which might oblige them to break it, changed their 
order of battle, and inarched in two columns, with the little 
baggage they had in the fpace between them. They formed 
a body of referve of fix hundred cliofcn men, whom they 
divided into fix companies, and fubdivided by fifti'es and 
tens, to iacilitatc their motions according to occafion. 
When the columns came dole to each other, they either 
remained in the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both 
Tides, to avoid difordcr; and when they opened, they fell 
into the void fpace in the rear between the two columns. 
Upon any occafion of attack, they immediately ran where 
it was neceflary. The Greeks flood feveral charges, but they 
y were neither confiderable, nor attended with much lofs. 

They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth would not 
permit them to repafs it without boats, they were obliged 
to crofs the Carducian mountains, bccaufc there was jio 
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other way, and the prifoners reported, that from thence they 
would enter Armenia, where they might pafs the Tygris at 
its fource, and afterwards the Euphrates, not very diftant 
from it. To gain thofe defiles before the enemy could feize 
them, it was thought proper to fet forwards in the night, in 
order to arrive at the foot of the mountains by the break of 
day; which was done accordingly. Chirifophus continued 
at the head of the advanced guard, with the troops armed 
with miffive weapons, befides his ordinary corps; and Xe¬ 
nophon in the rear, with only the heavv^armed foldiers, 
becaufe at that time there was nothing to fear on that fide. 
The inhabitants of the country had taken poflTefficm of fe- 
veral of the heights, from whence it was necelfary to drive 
them, which could not be done without great danger and 
difficulty. 

The officers, having held a council of war, were of opi¬ 
nion, that it was proper to leave behind them all the beafts 
of burden not absolutely neceffary, with all the flaves lately 
taken ; becaufe both the one and the other would retard 
their march too much in the great defiles they had to pafs; 
befides which, it required a greater quantity of provifions 
to fupport them, and thofe who had the care of the beafts 
-were ufelefs in fight. That regulation was executed with¬ 
out delay, and they continued their march, fometimes fight¬ 
ing, and fometimes halting. The palling of the mountains, 
which took up feven days, fatigued the troops exceedingly, 
and occafioned fome lofs; but at length they arrived at 
villages, where they found provifions in abundance, and 
reded fome days, to recover the fevere fatigues the army had 
fuffered ; in comparifon with which, ail they had undergone 
in Perlia was trivial. 

They found themfelves foon after expo fed to new dan¬ 
ger. Almoft at the foot of the mountains they 
ver, two hundred feet in breadth, called Centrites, which 
dopped their march. They had to defend themfelves againft 
the enemy, who purfued them in the rear, and the Armeni¬ 
ans, the foldiers of the country, who defended the oppofke 
fide of the river. They attempted in vain to pafs it in a 
place where the water came up to their armpits, and were 
carried away by the rapidity of the current, againft which 


to a ri- 
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the weight of their arms made them unable to refill. By 
good fortune they difcovered another place not fo deep, 
where fome foldiers had feen the people of the country pafs. 
It required abundance of addrefs, diligence, and valour, to 
keep off the enemy on both fides of them. The army how¬ 
ever patted the river at length without much lofs. 

They marched afterwards with lefs interruption; patted 
the fource of the Tygris, and arrived at the little river Te¬ 
leboa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages on 
its banks. Here began the wefl.ern Armenia; which was 
governed by Tiribafus, a fatrap much beloved by the king, 
and had the honour to help him to * mount on horfeback 
when at the court: he offered to let the army pafs, and to 
fuffer the foldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition 
that they fhould commit no ravages in their march; which 
propofal was accepted and ratified on each fide. Tiribafus 
kept always a flying camp at a fmall diftanee from the army. 
There fell a great quantity of fnow, which gave the troops 
fome inconvenience; and they learnt from a prifoner, that 
Tiribafus had a defign to attack the Greeks at a pafs of the 
mountains, in a defile, through which they muff neceffarily 
march. They prevented him by feizing that poft, after 
having put the enemy to flight. After fome days march 
through deferts, they patted the Euphrates near its fource, 
not having the water above their middles. 

They fuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind 
which blew in their faces, and prevented refpiration; fo that 
it was thought neceflary to facrifice to the wind, upon which 
it feemed to abate. They marched on in fnow five or fix 
feet deep, which killed feveral fervants and beafts of bur¬ 
den, befides thirty foldiers. They made fires during the 
night, for they found plenty of wood. All the next day, they 
continued their march through the fnow, when many of 
them from the excefs of hunger, followed with languor or 
fainting, continued lying upon the ground, through weak- 
nefs and want of fpirits. When fomething had been given 
them to eat, they found thcmfelves relieved, and continued 
their march. 

* The French tranflator of Xenophon fays, he held the king's Jiirrup when he got 

on horfeback , without confidering that the ancients uftd none. 
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The enemy Hill purfued them, of whom many, overtaken 
by the night, remained on the way without fire or provi- 
lions, fo that feveral died of their hardfhips, and the enemy 
who followed them took feme baggage. Some foldiers 
were alfo left behind, that had loft their fight, and others 
their toes,, by the fnow. Againft the firfl evil it was good 
to wear fomething black before their eyes ; and againft the 
other, to keep the legs always in motion, and to bare the 
feet at night. Arriving in a more commodious place, they 
difperfed themfelves into the neighbouring villages to re¬ 
cover and repofe after their fatigues. The houfes were 
built under ground, with an opening at top, like a well, 
through which the defeent was by a ladder; but there was 
another entrance for cattle. They found there fheep, cows, 
goats, poultry; with wheat, barley, and pulfe; and for 
drink, there was beer, which was very ftrong, when not 
mingled with water, but was agreeable to thofe who were 
ufed to it. They drank this with a reed out of the veffels 
that held the beer, upon which they faw the barley fwim. 
The matter of the houfe, where Xenophon lay, received him 
very kindly, and even fhowed him where he had concealed 
fome wine; befides which he made him a prefent of feveral 
horfes. He taught him alfo to fatten a kind of hurdles to 
their feet, and to do the fame to the other beafts of burden, 
to prevent their finking in the fnow; without which they 
would have been up to the girth in it at every ftep. The 
army, after having retted feven days in thefe villages, re¬ 
fumed their ioute. 

4 

After a march of feven days they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called alfo the Phafus, which is about a hundred 
feet in breadth. Two days after they difeovered the Pha< 
fians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who kept the pats 
of the mountains, to prevent their defeending into the plain. 
They faw it was impoffible to avoid coming to a battle with 
them, and refolved to give it the fame day. Xenophon, 
who had obferved that the enemy defended only the ordinary 
paffage, and that the mountain was three leagues in extent, 
propofed the fending of a detachment to take pofleflion of 
the heights that commanded the enemy; which would not 
be difficult, as they might prevent all fufpicion of their 
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defign by a march in the night, and by making a falfe attack 
by the main road, to amufe the Barbarians. This was 
accordingly executed, the enemy put to flight, and the pafs 
cleared. 

They eroded the country of the Chalybes, who are the 
moft valiant of all the Barbarians in thofe parts. When 
they killed an enemy, they cut off his head and carried it 
about in triumph, finging and dancing. They kept them... 
felves clofe fhut up in their cities, and when the army 
marched, fell fuddenly upon the rear, after having carried 
every -thing of value in the country into places of fafety. 
After twelve or fifteen days march, they arrived at a very 
high mountain, called Tecqua, from whence they deferied 
the fea. The firft who perceived it, raifed great fhouts of 
joy for a confiderable time; which made Xenophon imagine 
that the van guard was attacked, and go with all hafte to 
fupport it. As he approached nearer, the cry of the fea / 
the fea! was heard diftinftly, and the alarm changed into 
joy and gaiety; and when they came to the top, nothing was 
heard but a confufed noife of the whole army, crying out 
together, thefea! the fea! wliilft they could not refrain from 
tears, nor from embracing their generals and officers. And 
then, without waiting .for orders,, they heaped up'a pile of 
{tones, and ere&ed a trophy with broken bucklers and other 
arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, 
one of which was higher than the reft, and of that the people 
of the country had pofteffed them felves. The Greeks drew 
up in battle at the bottom of it to afeend, for the accefs was 
not imprafticable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
march in line of battle, but by files; becaufe the foldiers 
could not keep their ranks, from the inequality of the 
ground, that in fome places was eafy, and in others difficult 
to climb, which might difeourage them. That advice was 
approved, and the army formed according to it. The 
heavy-armed troops amounted to fourfeore files, each con¬ 
fiding of about a hundred men, with eighteen hundrcdd.ig-ht 
armed foldiers, divided in three bodies,.one of which was 
polled on the right, another on the left, and a third in the 
centre. After having encouraged his troops, by reprefent- 
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ing to them that this was the laft obftacle they had to lur- 
mount, and implored the afliftance of the gods, the army 
began to afcend the hill. The enemy were not able to fup- 
port their charge, and difperfed. They paffed the mown 
tain, and encamped in villages, where they found provifions 
in abundance. 

A very ftrange accident happened there to the army, 
Which put them into great confternation. For the foldiers 
finding abundance of beehives in that place, and eating the 
honey, they were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, 
attended with raving fits; fo that thofe, who were leali ill, 
feemed like drunken men, and the reft, either furioufly mad, 
or dying. The earth was flrewed with their bodies as after 
a defeat; however, none of them died, and the diftemper 
ceafed the next day about the fame hour it had taken them. 
The third or fourth day the foldiers got up, but irt the con¬ 
dition people are after taking a violent medicine* 

Two days after the army arrived near Trebifond, a Greek 
colony of Sinopians, fituate upon the Euxine Or Black Sea, 
in the province of Colchis. Here they lay encamped for 
thirty days, and acquitted themfelves of the vows they had 
made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain a 
happy return into their own country. They alfo celebrated 
the games of the horfe and foot races, Wreftling, boxing, the 
pancratium ; the whole attended with the greatefl joy acd 
folemnity. 

Sect. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone excejfxvt 
Fatigues , andfutmounted many Dangers , arrive upon the 
Sea-coajl oppojite to Byzantium . They pafs the Strait , and 
engage in the Service of Sent lies. Prince of Thrace . Xeno¬ 
phon afterwards repdjfes the Sea, advances to Pergamti$> 
and joins Thimbron, General of the Lacedemonians , whd 
marches again(l Tiffaphevnts and\ Phartiabafus . 

A \ FTER having offered facrifices to the feveral divini- 
ix. ties, and celebrated the games, they deliberated upon 
the proper meafures for their return into Greece. The) 
concluded upon going thither by fea, and for that purpolt 

* Xcndph. U itt# 
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Chirifophus offered to go to Anaxibius, the admiral of 
Spatta, who was his friend, to obtain {hips of him. He fet 
out dire&ly, and Xenophon regulated the order it was necef- 
fary to obferve, and the precautions to be taken for the 
feeurity of the camp, provifions, and forage. He believed 
it alfo proper to make fure of fome vefTels, befides thofe that 
Were expfc£ied, and made fotne expeditions againft the neigh¬ 
bouring people. 

As Chirifophus did not return fo foon as was expected, 
and provifions began to be wanting, it was refolved to pro¬ 
ceed by land; becaufe there was not a fufficient number of 
{hips to tranfport the whole army, and thofe, which the pre¬ 
caution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted to carry 
the women, the old and fick men, with all the unneceffary 
baggage. The army continued its march, and lay ten days 
at * Cerafus, where there was a general review of the troops, 
who were found to amount to eight thoufand fix hundred 
men, out of about ten thoufand; the reft having died in 
their retreat, of their wounds, fatigues, or difeafes. 

In the fmall time the Greeks continued in thefe parts, 
Jeveral divifions arofe, as well with the inhabitants of the 
country, as with fome of the officers, who were jealous of 
Xenophon’s authority, and endeavoured to render him 
odious to the army. But his wifdom and moderation put a 
flop*to thofe disordershaving made the foldiers fenfible 
that their fafety depended upon preferving union and a good 
underftanding amongft themfelves, and obedience to their 
generals. 

From Cerafus they went to Cotyora, which is not very 
remote from it. They there deliberated again upon the 
proper meafures for their return. The inhabitants of the 
country represented the almoft infuperable difficulties of 
going by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to pafs, 
and offered to fupply the Greeks with (hips. This feemed 
the beft expedient, and the army embarked accordingly. 
They arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, 
and a colony of the Milefians. Chirifophus repaired thither 

* This city of Cerafus became famous from the cherry trees, which Lucu!- 
lus firft brought into Italy, and which from thcncc have been difperfed all 
over the wefteru world- 
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witli galleys, but without money, though the troops expe&ed 
to receive fome. He allured them that the army Ihould be 
paid, as foon as they were out of the Euxine Sea; and that 
their retreat was univerfally celebrated; and the fubjeft of 

the difcourfe and admiration of all Greece. 

% 

The foldiers, finding themfelves near enough to Gf£ece, 
defired to make fome booty before they arrived there, and 
with that view refolved to nominate a general with full au¬ 
thority, whereas, till then, all affairs were determined in the 
council of war by the plurality of voices. They call their 
eyes upon Xenophon, and caufed him to be defired to accept 
that office. He was not infenfible of the honour of com¬ 
manding in chief; but he forefaw the confequences, and 
defired time to confider. After having expreffed the higheft 
fenfe of gratitude for an offer fo much to his honour, he re- 
prefented, that, to avoid jealoufy and divifion, the fuccefs 
of affairs, and the interefi of the army, feemed to require 
that they Ihould choofe a Lacedaemonian for their general; 
the Spartan Hate at that time actually ruling Greece, and in 
confideration of that choice would be difpofed to fupport 
them. This reafon was not relifhed,. and they obje&ed to it, 
that they were far from intending a fervile dependence upon 
Sparta, or to fubmit to regulate their enterprifes by the 
pleafure or diflike of that Hate; and prefled.him again to 
accept the command.. He was then obliged .to explain him- 
lelf fmcerely, and without evafion; and declared, that having 
confulted the gods by .facrifice, upon the offer they made 
him, they had manifefted their will by evident figns, front 
whence it appeared that they did not approve their choice. 
It was furprifmg to fee.the- impreffion which the foie men¬ 
tion of the gods made upon the foldiers, otherwise very 
warm and tenacious, and who befides are commonly little 
affe&cd with the motives oi religion. Their great ardour 
abated immediately, and- without making, any reply, they 
proceeded to elett Chirifophus though a Lacedaemonian, for 
thoir* general. 

His authority w’asof no long continuance. Difcord, as 
Xenophon had forefeen, arofe amongft the troops, who were 
angry that their general prevented their plundering the Gre¬ 
cian cities, by which they palled. This diflurbance was 
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principally excited by the Peioponnefians, who compofed 
one half of the army, and could not fee Xenophon an Athe¬ 
nian in authority Without pain: Different meafares were 
propofed; but nothing being concluded, the troops divided 
themfelves into three bodies, of which the Achaians and 
Archadiansj that is, the Peioponnefians, were the principal; 
amounting to four thoufand five hundred heaVy-armed foot, 
with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals: Chirifo* 
phus commanded another part of about fourteen hundred 
men, befides feven hundred light-armed infantry. Xeno¬ 
phon had the third, almoft the fame in number, of which 
three hundred were light-armed foldiers, with about forty 
horfe, which were all the cavalry of the army. The firft 
having obtained fhips from the people of *Heraclea, t b 
whom they had fent to demand them; fet out before the reft 
to make fome booty, and made a defcent in the port of 
Calpe. Chirifophus, who was fick, marched by land ; but 
without quitting the coaft. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, 
and entered into the heart of the country. 

New divifions arofe. The imprudence of the troops and 
their leaders had involved them in ill meafures, not without 
lofs, from whence the addrefs of Xenophon extricated 
them more than once. Being all reunited again, after va¬ 
rious fuccefs; they arrived by land at Chryfopolis in Ca¬ 
ledonia, facing Byzantium, whither they repaired fom& 
days after, having paffed the fmall arm of the fea, which 
feparates the two continents. They were upon the point 
of plundering that rich and powerful city, to' revenge a 
fraud and injury which had been done them, and from the 
hope of enriching themfelves once for all, when Xenophon 
made all poffible hafte thither. He admitted the juftnefs 
of their revenge, but he made them fenfible of the fatal 
confequcnCes which would attend it. “ After your plunder¬ 
ing this city, and deftroying the Lacedaemonians dftablifhed 
in it, you will be deemed the mortal enemies of their re¬ 
public, and of all their allies. Athens, my country, that 
had four hundred galleys at fea and in the arfenals, when it 
took up arms againft them, great fums of money in its trea- 
fury, a revenue of a thoufand talents, and was in pofleflion 

* A City of Pontus, 
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of all the ifles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe and 
• Afia, of which this was one, has neverthelefs been reduced 
: to yield to their power, and fubmit to their fway. And do 
you hope, who are but a handful of men, without generals, 
provifions, allies, or any refource, either from Tiffapher- 
nes, who has betrayed you, or the king of Perfia, whom you 
have attempted to dethrone; can you hope, I fay, in fuch a 
condition to make head againft the Lacedaemonians? Let 
-us demand fatisfaftion from the Byzantines, and not avenge 
their fault by a much greater of our own, which muff draw 
upon us inevitable ruin.” He was believed, and the affair 
accommodated. 

'From thence he led them to Salmydefia, to ferve 
Scuthes, prince of Thrace, who had before folicited him 
by his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order to his re- 
eUablifhment in his father’s dominions, of which his enemies 
had deprived him. He had made Xenophon great promifes 
for himfelf and his troops; but when they had done him 
the fervice he wanted, he was fo far from keeping his word, 
that he did not give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon 
reproached him exceedingly with this breach of faith; im¬ 
puting his perfidy to his minifter Heraclides, who thought 

to make his court to his matter, by laving him a fum of mo¬ 
ney, at the expence of jufticc, faith, and honefly; quali¬ 
ties which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, 
as they contribute the molt to his reputation, as well as to 
the fuccefs of attairs and the fecurity of a ftate. But that 
treacherous mini Her who looked upon honour, probity, 
and jaftice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing 
real but the pofleffion of much money, had no thoughts, in 
confequence, but of enriching himfelf by any means what- 
foever, and robbed his matter firll with impunity, and all 
his fubjcHs along with him. “However,” continued Xe¬ 
nophon, ** every wife man, efpecially in authority and com¬ 
mand, ought to regard jufticc, probity, and the faith of en¬ 
gagements, as the moll precious treafure he can polfefs; 
and as an allured refource, and an infallible fupport in all 
the events that cart happen.” Heraclides was the more in 
the wrong for a£ting in this manner with regard to the troops 

* Xcnoph. 1. vii; 
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as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thracian: but ava¬ 
rice had extinguifhed all fenfe of honour in him. 

Whilft the difpute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 
warmeft, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as ambaffadors 
from Lacedaemon* and brought advice, that the republic 
had declared war againft Tiffaphernes and Pharnabafus; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with the troops and pro- 
mifed a darick a month to every foldier, two to each officer, 
and four to the colonels, who (hould engage in the fervice. 
Xenophon accepted the offer* and having obtained from 
Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambaffadors, part of the 
pay due to him, he went by feato Lampfacus with the army, 
which amounted at that time to almoft fix thoufand mem 
From thence he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the pro¬ 
vince of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, where ended 
the expedition of the Greeks, a great nobleman returning 
into Perfia, he took him, his wife, and children, with all 
his equipage, and by that means found himfelf in a con¬ 
dition to beftow great liberalities amongft the foldiers, 
and to make them a fatisfa&ory amends for all the Ioffes 
they had fuftained; Thimbron at length arrived, who took 
upon him the command of the troops, and having joined 
them with his own, marched againfl Tiffaphernes and 
Pharnabafus. 

f Such was the event of Cyrus’s expedition. Xenophori 
reckons from the firfl fetting out of that prince’s army from 
the city of Ephefus to their arrival where the battle was 
fought, five hundred and thirty parafangas or leagues, and 
fourfcore and thirteen days march; & and in their return 
from the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coaft of 
the Euxine or Black Sea, fix hundred and twenty parafangas 
or leagues, and a hundred and twenty days march. And 
adding both together, he fays, the way, going and coming, 
was eleven hundred and fifty *five parafangas or leagues,, 
h and two hundred and fifteen days march; and that the 

f Xenoph. de Exped. 1 , ii. p. 276. t Ibid. Cyr. J. iii. p. 355. 

h Xenoph. 1 . vii. p. 4*7. 

* I add, jivc t which arc left out in the text, to make the total agree with 
the two parts, 
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whole time the army took to perform that journey, includ¬ 
ing the days of reft, was fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus 
marched daily, one day with another, almoft fix parafangas * 
or leagues in going, and only five in their return. It was 
natural, that Cyrus, who defired to furprife his brother, 
fhould ufe all poffible diligence for that purpofe. 

This retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks has always pafTed 
amongft the judges in the art of war, as I have already ob- 
ferved, for a perfeft model in its kind, and never had a pa¬ 
rallel. Indeed no enterprife could be formed with more 
valour and bravery, nor conducted with more prudence, 
nor executed with more fuccefs. Ten thoufand men, five 
or fix hundred leagues from their own country; who had 
loft their generals and beft officers, and find themfelves in 
the heart of the enemy’s vaft empire, undertake, in the fight 
of a vi&oriou's and numerous army, with the king at the 
head of them, to retire through the feat of his empire, and 
in a manner from the gates of his palace, and to traverfe a 
vaft extent of unknown countries, almoft all in arms againft 
them, without being difmayed by the profpett of the innu¬ 
merable obftacles and dangers, to which they were every 
moment expofed; paffes of rivers, of mountains, and de¬ 
files; open attacks; fecret ambufeades from the people up¬ 
on their route; famine, almoft inevitably in vaft and defert 
regions; and above all the treachery they had to fear from 
the troops, who teemed to be employed in efcorting them, 
but in reality had orders to deftroy them. For Artaxerxes, 

* The parafanga is a meafurc of the ways peculiar to the Perfians, and 
confifts of three lladia. The ftadium is the fame with the Greeks, and con¬ 
tains, according to the mod received opinion, one hundred and twenty-five 
geometrical paces; twenty of which in confluence are required to the com¬ 
mon Trench league. And this has been my rule hitherto, according to which 
the parafanga is a league and a half. 

1 obferve here a great difficulty. In this calculation we find, the ordi¬ 
nary days marches of Cyrus, with an army of more than a hundred thoufand 
men, would have been one day with another nine leagues, during fo long a 
time; which, according to the judges in military affairs, is abfolutely im- 
pofliblc. This is what has determined me to compute the parafanga at no 
more than a league. Several authors have remarked, and indeed it is not to 
be doubted, that the ftadium, and all the other mcafures of ways of the an¬ 
cients, have differed widely according to times and places, as they ftill da 
fcaungft us. 
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who was fenfible how much the return of thofe Greeks 
into their country would cover him with difgrace, and de¬ 
cry the majefty of the empire in the fenfe of all nations, had 
left nothing undone to prevent it ; and he defired their de- 
ftru&ion, fays Plutarch, more paffio'iiately, than to con¬ 
quer Cyrus himfelf, or to preferve the fovereignty of his 
eftates. Thofe ten thoufand men, however, notwithftand- 
ing fo many obftaclcs, carried their point, and arrived, 
through a thoufand dangers, viftorious and triumphant in 
their own country. k Anthony long after, when purfued 
by the Parthians almoft in the fame country, finding him¬ 
felf in like danger, cried out in admiration of their invin¬ 
cible valour, 0 the retreat of the ten thoufandl 

And it was the good fuccefs of this famous retreat, which 
filled the people of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, 
by demonftrating to them, that gold, filver, luxury, volup- 
tuoufnefs, and a numerous feraglio of women, were the 
foie merit of the grand monarch; but that as to the reft, his 
opulence and all his boafted power were only pride and 
oftentation. It was this prejudice, more univcrfal than ever 
in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave birth 
to thofe bold enterprifes of the Greeks of which we (hall 
toon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, 
and brought the Perfian empire to the very brink of de- 
ftru£tion. 



Sect. VII, Conferences of Cyrus's Death in the Court 
of Artaxerxes . Cruelty and JealouJy of P ary fat is. Sta - 

lira poijoned. 

♦ 

l T RETURN to what palled after the battle of Cunaxa 
A in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that he 
killed Cyrus with his own hand, ^nd looked upon that 
aftion as the mod glorious in his liie, he defired that all the 
world (hould think the fame; and it was wounding him in 
the mo ft tender part to difpute that honour, or endeavour 
to divide it with him. The Carian foldier, whom we men¬ 
tioned )>eforc y not contented with the great prefents the 
king had made him upon a different pretext, perpetually 

k Plut.iuAnt, p.937. n.uvpiv. 1 PIut.inArtax. p, 1018—ioai. 
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declared to all that would hear him, that none but himfelf 
had killed Cyrus, and that the king did him great injuftice 
in depriving him of the glory due to him. The prince, 
upon being informed of that infolence, conceived a jealoufy 
equally bafe and cruel, and had the weaknefs to caufe him to 
be delivered to Paryfatis, who had fworn the deftruflion of 
all thofe that had any {hare in the death of her fon. Ani¬ 
mated by her barbarous revenge, {he commanded the exe¬ 
cutioners to take that unfortunate wretch, and to make him 
fuffer the raoft exquifite tortures during ten days; then 
after they had torn out his eyes, to pour molten brafs into 
his ears, till he expired in that cruel mifery; which was ac¬ 
cordingly executed, 

Mithridates alfo ? having boafted in an entertainment, 
where he had heated his brain with wine, that it was he 
gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very dear for that fot- 
tilh and imprudent vanity. He was condemned to fuffer the 
punilhment of the * troughs, one of the-mofl cruel that was 
ever invented, and after having languifhed in torment dur¬ 
ing feventeen days, died at lafl {lowly in exquifite mifery. 

There only remained for the final execution of her pro¬ 
ject, and fully to fatiate her vengeance, the punilhment of 
the king’s eunuch Jylefabates, who, by his mailer’s order, 
bad cut qff the head and hand of Cyrus. But as there was 
nothing to take hold of in his condufl, Paryfatis laid this 
fnare for him. She was a woman of great addrefs, had 
abundance of wit, and excelled in playing at a certain game 
with dice. After the war, {he had been reconciled with the 
king, played olten with him, was of all his parties, had an 
unbounded complaifance for him, and far from contradifl¬ 
ing him in any thing, prevented his defircs, did not blufh 
at indulging his paflions, and even at fupplying him with 
the means of gratifying them. But (he took efpecial care 
never to lofe fight oi him, and to leave Statira as little alone 
w,ith him as fhe could, defiring to gain an abfolute afeend- 
ant over her fori. 


One day feeing the king entirely unemployed, and with 
no thoughts but of diverting himfelf, {he propofed playing 


* See the deferipdon of this torture, as before given in this Volume. 
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at dice with him for a thoufand daricks*, to which he 
readily conferred. She fufferedhim to win, and paid down 
the money. But affefting regret and vexation, Ihc p re fled 
him to begin again, and to play with her for an eunuch. 
The king, who fufpecled nothing, complied, and they 
agreed to except five of the favourite eunuchs on each fide,, 
that the winner fhould take their choice out of the reft, and 
the lofer be bound to deliver him. Having made thefe con¬ 
ditions, they fat dpwn to play. The queen was all attention 
to the game, and made ufe of all her [kill and addrefs in it; 
befides which the dice favoured her. She won, and chofe 
Mefabatcs, for he was not one of the excepted. As foon as 
file got him into her hands, before the king could have the 
leaft fufpicion of the revenge flie meditated, ftic delivered, 
him to the executioners, and commanded them to flea him 
alive, to lay him afterwards upon three herds bars, and to 
ftretch his fkin at large before his eyes upon two flakes pre¬ 
pared for that purpofe; which was performed accordingly. 
When the king knew this, he was very forry for it, and vio-. 
lently angry with his mother. But without giving herfelf 

any further trouble about it, fhe told him with a fmile, and in 

* 

a jelling way, “Really you are a great lofer, and mull be 
highly in the right, to be fo much out of humour for a de- 
crepid wretch of an eunuch, when I, who loft .a thoufand 
good daricks, and paid them down upon the fpot, do not fay 
a word, and am fatisfied.” 

All thefe cruelties feem to be only effays and preparations 
for a greater crime Paryfatis meditated. She had retained 
at heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, which (he had ful¬ 
lered to efcape her upon many occafions. She perceived 
plainly, that her credit with the king her fon was only the 
efteft of his refpctl and confldcratiou for her as his mother; 
whereas, that for Statira was founded in love and confi¬ 
dence, the bed fecurity of credit with him. Of what is 
not the jealoufy of an ambitious woman capable! She re- 
folved to rid herfelf, whatever it coll her, of fo formidable 
a rival. 

* The darick was worth ten livres. 

-f Plutarch explains this circuiutlancc no farther. 
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For the more certain attainment of her ends, fhe feigned a 
reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and treated her with 
all the exterior marks of fincere friendlhip and real confi¬ 
dence. The two queens appearing, therefore to have forgot 
their former fufpicions and differences, lived well together, 
fawone another as before, and ate at each other’s apartments. 
But as both of them knew how much the friendfhips and 
carefles of the court were to be relied .upon, efpecially 
amongfl the women, they were neither of them deceived in 
the other; and the fame fears always fubfifting, they kept 
upon their guard, and never ate but of the fame difhes and 
pieces. Could one believe it poffible to deceive fo attentive 
and cautious a vigilance ? Paryfatis, one day when her 
daughter-in-law was at table with her, took an extremely 
exquifite bird, that had been ferved up, cut it in two parts, 
gave one half to Statira, and ate the other herfelf. Statira 
foon after was feized with fharp pains, and, having quitted 
the table, died in the mod horrible convulftons, not with- 

• * K i * 

out infpiring the king with the moll violent fufpicions of his 
mother, of whofe cruelty, and implacable and revengeful 
fpirit, he W2ts fufficientiy fenfible before. He made the 
itri&eft enquiry into the crime. All his mother’s officers 
and domeftics were feized and put to the queftion; when 
Gygis, one of Paryfatis’s women and confidents, confefled 
the whole. She had caufed one fide of a knife to be rubbed 
with poifon, fo that Paryfatis, having cut the bird in two, put 
the found part into her own mouth dire&ly, and gave Statira 
the other that was poifoned. Gygis was put to death after 
the manner the Perlians punilhed poifoners, which is thus: 
they lay their heads upon a great and very broad fione, and 
beat upon it with another till they are entirely cruffied, and 
have no remains of their former figure. As for Paryfatis, 
the king contented hitnfelf with confining her to Babylon, 
where fhe demanded to retire, and told her, that he wpuld 
pever fet bis foot within it while Ihe was there. 
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CHAP. III. 

Sect. I. The Grecian Cities of Ionia implore aid of the Lace- 
dcemonians againf Artaxerxes • Rare Prudence of a Lady 
continued in her Hujband's Government after his Death « 
Ageflaus elefted King of Sparta* His Char after. 

4 

* r 1 "\HE cities of Ionia, that had taken party with Cyrus, 

J- apprehending the refentment of Tiflaphernes, had 
applied to the Lacedaemonians, as the deliverers of Greece, 
for their fupport in the pofleffion of the liberty they en¬ 
joyed, and to prevent their country from being ravaged. 

We have already faid that Thimbron was fent thither, to 
whofe troops Xenophon had joined his, after their return 
from Perfia. Thimbron was foon recalled upon fome dif- A. U. 
content, and had for his fucceffor Dercyllidas, furnamed 
Sifyphus, from his induftry in finding refources, and his ca« 399. 
pacity in inventing machines of war. He took upon him the 
command of the army at Ephefus. When he arrived there, 
he was apprized, that there was 4 difference between the 
two fatraps, who commanded in the country. 

The provinces of the Perfian monarchy, of which feveral, 
fituate at the extremity of the empire, required too much ap¬ 
plication to be governed immediately by the prince, were 
confided to the care of the great lords, commonly called fa- 
traps. They had each of them, in their government, an al- 
mod fovereign authority, and were, properly fpeaking, not 
unlike the viceroys we fee in our days in fome neighbouring 
ftates. They were fupplied with a number of troops fuffi- 
cient for the defence of the country. They appointed all 
officers, difpofed of the governments of cities, and were 
charged with levying and remitting the tributes to the 
prince. They had power to raife troops, to treat with 
neighbouring ftates, and even with the generals of the ene¬ 
my; in a word, to do every thing neceflary to the good order 
and tranquillity of their governments. They were inde¬ 
pendent of one another; and though they ferved the fame 
mailer, and it was their duty to concur to the fame ends, nc- 

■» Xcnoph. Hift. Grace* 1 . iii. p. 479^-487. 
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verthelefs each being more affetted with the particular ad¬ 
vantage of his own province, than the general good of the 
empire, they often differed among themfelves; formed op- 
pofite defigns, refufed aid to their colleagues in neceffity, and' 
fometimes even afted entirely againft them. The remote- 
nefs of the court, and the abfence of the prince, gave room 
for thefe diffenfions; and perhaps a fecret policy contri¬ 
buted to keep them up, to elude or prevent confpiracies, 
which too good an underftanding among# the governors 
might have excited. 

Dercyllidas, having heard, therefore, that Tiffaphernes 
and Pharnabafus were at variance, made a truce with the 
former, that he might not have them both upon his hands at 
the fame time, entered Pharnabafus’s province, and advanced 
as far as ALolia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province under 
the fatrap’s authority; and as, after his death, it was to have 
been given to another, Mania, his widow, went to Pharna¬ 
bafus with troops and prefents, and told him, that having 
been the wife of a man who had rendered him great fervices, 
flm defired him not to deprive her of her hu(band’s reward; 
that fhe would ferve him with the fame zeal and fidelity; 
and that, if fhe failed in either, he was always at liberty to 
take her government from her. She was continued in it 
by this means, and acquitted herfelf with all the judgment 
and ability that could have been expe&ed from the moll 
confuinmate perfon in the arts of ruling. To the ordinary 
tributes which her hulband had paid, fhe added prefents of 
an extraordinary magnificence; and when Pharnabafus came 
into her province, fhe entertained him more fplendidiy than 
any of the other governors. She was not contented with the 
confcrvation of the cities committed to her care, fhe made 
new conquefls, and took * Larilfa, Amixita, and Colona. 

Hence we may obferve, that prudence, good fenfe, and 
courage, are of all fexes. She was prefent in all expeditions 
in a chariot, and in perfon decreed rewards and punifh- 
ments. None of the neighbouring provinces had a finer 
army than hers, in which fhe had a great number of Gretk 
foldiers in her pay. She even attended Pharnabafus in all hU 

♦From the' Lydian* and Pifidiani, 
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pnterprifes, and was of no common fupport to him. So that 
the fatrap, who knew all the value of fo extraordinary a mer 
rit, did more honour to this lady, than to all the other go¬ 
vernors. He even admitted her into his council, and treated 
her with fuch a diftin&ion as might have excited jealoufy, if 
the modefty and affability of that lady had not prevented 
bad effefts, by throwing, in a manner, a veil over all her 
perfe£lions, which foftened their luftre, and let them only 
appear to be the objefts of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, her 
fon-in-law, flung with the reproach of fuffering a woman to 
command in his place, and abufing the entire confidence fha 
repofed in him, which gave him accefs to her at all 'times,, 
firangled her with her fon. After her death he feized two 
fortreffes, wherein fhe had fecured her treafures; the other, 
cities declared againfl him. He did not long enjoy the fruits 
of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at this jun&ure* 
All the fortreffes of ALolia, either voluntarily or by force, 
furrendered to him, and Midias was deprived of the poffef- 
fions he had fo unjuftly acquired. The Lacedaemonian ge¬ 
neral, having granted Pharnabafus a truce, took up his win-, 
ter quarters in Bithynia, to avoid being chargeable to his 
allies. 

°The next year, being continued in the command, he 
marched into Thrace, and arrived at the Cherfonefus. He 
knew that the deputies of the country had been at Sparta, 
to reprefent the neceflity of fortifying the iflhmus with a 
good wall againfl. the frequent incurfions of the Barbarians, 
which prevented the cultivation of the lands. Having mea>- 
fared the fpace, which is more than a league in breadth, he 
dillributcd the work amongft the foldiers, and the wall was 
finilhed in the autumn of the fame year. Within this fpace 
were inclofcd eleven cities, feveral ports, and a great num¬ 
ber of arable lands and plantations, with paflure of all kinds. 
The work being finifhed, he returned into Afia, after having 
reviewed the cities and found them all in good condition. 

i 1 Conon, the Athenian, after loling the battle of ALgofo- 
potamos, having condemned himfclf to a voluntary banifh- 
ment, continued in the.ifie of Cyprus with king Evagoras, 
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not only for the fafety of his perfon, but in expe&ation of a 
change in affairs; like one, fays Plutarch, who waits the re¬ 
turn of the tide before he embarks* He had always in view 
the re-eftabiilhment of the Athenian power, to which his 
defeat had given a mortal wound; and full of fidelity and 
zeal for his country, though little favourable to him, per* 
petually meditated the means to raife it from its ruins, and 
reflore it to its ancient fplendor. 

This Athenian general, knowing the fuccefs of his views, 
had oecafion for a powerful fupport, wrote to Artaxerxes 
to explain his projeft to him, and ordered the perfon who 
carried his letter, to apply himfelf to Ctefias, who would 
give it to the king. It was accordingly delivered to that phy¬ 
tic ian, who, it is faid, though he did not approve the contents 
of it, added to what Gonon had wrote, That he defired the 
king would fend Gtefias to him, being a perfon very capable 
of his fervice, efpecially in maritime affairs. ,, . ^Pharnaba- 
fus, in concert with Gonon, was gone to court to complain 
againft the conduct pf Tiffaphernes, as too ntfach in favour 
©f the Lacedaemonians. Upon the warm inftances of Phar- 
nabafus, the king ordered five hundred talents* to be paid 
him for the equipment of a fleet, with inftruftions to give 
Conon the command of it. He fent Ctefias into Greece, 
who, after having vifited Cnidos, his native country, went 
to Sparta. 

T This Ctefias was’at firft in the fervice of Cyrus, whpm 
he had followed in his expedition. He was taken prifoner in 
the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was made ufe of 
to drefs the wounds Artaxerxes had received, of which he 
acquitted himfelf fo well, that the king retained him in his 
fervice, and made him his firft phyficiap. He parted feveral 
years in his fervice in that quality. Whilft he was there, 
the Greeks, upon all their occafions at the court, applied 
themfelves to him, as Conon did on this. His long refidence 
in Pcrfia, and at the court, had given him the neceflary time 
and means for his information in the hiltory of the country., 

i Diod. 1 . xiv. p. 267. Juftin, 1 , vi. c. 1. 
r Slrab.l. xiv. p. 6^6. Plut. in Artax.p, 1014—1017—1020. Diod, 1 ; xiv 0 
f». 273. Aiiftot, dc Hift. anim, I. viiw c. 28. Phot. Cod, Ixii, 

# 59P)Ooo crowns, or about 112,000!* flerJing, 
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which he wrote in three-and-twenty books. The firft con¬ 
tained the hiftory of the Affyrians and Babylonians, from 
Ninus and Semiramis, down to Cyrus. The other feventeen 
treated of the Perfian affairs, from the beginning of Cyrus 5 9 
reign to the third year of the XCVth Olympiad, which 
agrees with the three hundred and ninety-eighth before 
JESUS CHRIST. He wrote alfo a hiftory of India. 

Photius had given us feveral extra&s of both thefe hiftories, 
which are all that remain of Ctefias. He often contradifts 
Herodotus, and differs fometimes alfo from Xenophon. He 
was in no great eftimation with the ancients, who fpeak of 
him as of a very vain man, whofe veracity is not to be relied 
on, and who has inferted fables, and fometimes even lies, in 
his hiftory. 

• Tiffaphernes and Pharnabafus, though fecretly each 
other’s enemies, had, upon the king’s orders, united their An 3 t °j 7 ’^ 
troops to oppofe the enterprifes of Dercyllidas, who had 379, 
marched into Caria. They had reduced him to poll himfelf 
fo difadvantageoufly, that he mull inevitably have perifhed, 
had they charged him immediately, without giving him time 
to look about him. Pharnabafus was of this opinion: but 
Tiffaphernes apprehended the valour of the Greeks, who 
had been of Cyrus’s army, which he had experienced, and 
to whom he conceived all others refambled, propofed an 
interview, which was accepted. Dercyllidas having de¬ 
manded that the Grecian cities fhould continue free, and 
Tiffaphernes, that the army and generals of Lacedaemon 
fliould retire, they made a truce, till the anfwersof their re- 
fpeftive mafters could be known. 

1 Whilft thefe things palled in Afia, the Lacedaemonians 
refolved to chaftife the infolence of the people of Elis, who, 
not content with having entered into an alliance with their 
enemies in the Peloponnefian war, prevented their difputing 
the prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of the 
non-payment of a fine by Sparta, they had infulted their 
citizens during the games, and hindered Agis from facrific* 
ing in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. That king was 
charged with this expedition, which did not terminate till 

• Xenoph. Hitt. Grace, 1 . iii. 489, 490. Diod, 1 . xiv. p. 267. 

* Xenoph, Hid, Gx*c. U iii* p* 486, 493. Diod. 1 . xiv. p. 892. 
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the third year after. He could have taken their city Olyrtu 
pia, which had no works* but contented himfelf with plun¬ 
dering the fuburbs, and the places for the exercifes, which 

w 

were very fine* They demanded peace, which was granted* 
and were fuffered to retain the fuperintendency of the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Olympius, to which they had not much right* 
but were more worthy' of that honour than thofe that difput- 
ed it with them. 

u Agis in his return fell fiefc, and died upon arriving at 
Sparta. Almoft divine honours were paid to his memory* 
and after the expiration of fome days, according to the cuf. 
tom, Leotychides and Agefilaus, the one fon and the other 
brother of the deceafed, difputed the crown. The latter 
maintained, that his competitor was not the fon of Agis, and 
fupported his affertion by the confeflion of the queen her- 
felf, who knew belt, and who had often* as well as her huf* 
band, acknowledged as much. In effeft, there was a current 
report, that (he had him by Alcibiades x , as has been related 
in its place, and that the Athenian general h*d corrupted 
her by a prefent of a thoufand * daricks* Agis protefted 
the contrary at his death. Leotychides having thrown him¬ 
felf at his feet, all bathed in tears, he could not refufe the 
grace he implored of him, and owned him for his fon be¬ 
fore all that were prefent. 

Moft of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great 
merit of Agefilaus, and deeming it an extraordinary advan¬ 
tage to have a perfon for their king who had been educated 
amongft them, and paffed like them through all the rigour 
of the Spartan education, fupported him with their whole 
power. An ancient oracle, that advifed Sparta to beware of 
a lame reign , was urged againft him. Lyfander only made 
a jeft of it, and turned its fenfe againft Leotychides himfelf; 
endeavouring to prove, that, as a baftard, he was the lame 
king the oracle intended to caution them againft. Agefilaus, 
as well by his own great qualities as the powerful fupport of 
Lyfander, carried it againft his nephew, and was declared 
king. 

•Xcnoph. p. 493. Plut, in Lyf. p. 445. In Agcfil. p 597, 

* Athen. 1. xii. p. 534, 
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As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his 
brother Agefilaus, who feemed to he deftined to pafs his 
life as a private perfon, was educated like other children in 
the Spartan difcipline, which was a very rough manner of 
life, and full of laborious excrcife, but*taught youth obe¬ 
dience perfeflly well. The law difpenfed with this edu¬ 
cation only to fuch children, as were defigned for the throne. 
Agefilaus therefore had this in peculiar, that he did not ar¬ 
rive at commanding, till he had firft learned perfeftly well 
how to obey. From thence it was, that of all the kings of 
Sparta he bell knew how to make his fubjefts love and 
elteem him+, becaufe that prince, to the great qualities 
with which nature had endowed him for commanding and 
the fovereignty, had united by his education the advantage 
of being humane and popular. 

It is furprifing that Sparta, a city fo renowned in point 
of education and policy, Ihould conceive it proper to abate 
any thing of its feverity and difcipline in favour of the 
princes who were to reign ; they having moll need of being 
early habituated to the yoke of obedience, in order to their 
being better qualified to command. 

* Plutarch obferves, that from his infancy Agefilaus was 
remarkable for uniting qualities in himfelf, which are gene¬ 
rally incompatible; a vivacity ot fpirit, a vehemence, an 
invincible refolution in appearance, an ardent paffion for 
being firft and furpafling all others, with a gentlenefs, fub- 
million, and docility, that complied at a lingle word, and 
made him infinitely fenfible of the lightell reprimand, fo that 
every thing might be obtained of him from the motives of 
honour, but nothing by fear or violence. 

He was lame, but that defe£l was covered by the graqe- 
fulnefs of his perfon, and ftill more by the gaiety with which 
he fupported and rallied it firft himfelf. It may even be 

* In Agcfil, p. 596. 

* Hence it was, that the poet Simonides called Sparta, the tamer of nun, 

ov, as that of the Grecian cities, which rendered its inhabitants by 
good habits the moil a&ivc and vigorons, and at the fame time the mod obe¬ 
dient to the laws, of all mankind* w? twy i9wy tw; woXi ru; to t; yof/oi; 
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,faid, that the infirmity of his body fet his valour and paflioit 
for glory in a ftronger light; there being no labour nor eri- 
terprife, however difficult, that he would refufe upon ac* 
count of that inconvenience* 

i 

y Praife, without an air of truth and fincerity, was fo fair 
from giving him pleafure; that it offended him, and was 
never received by him as fuch, but when it came from the 
mouths of thofe, who upon other occafions had represented 
his failings to him with freedom. He would never Suffer 
during his life that his pifture Should be drawn; and even 
in dying, Oxprefsly forbad any image to be made of him, 
cither in Colours or relievo* 2 His reafort was that his great 
aftions, if he had done any, would fupply the place of 
monuments 3 without which all the ftatues in the world 
would do him no manner of honour; We only know, that 
he was of fmall ftature; which the Spartans did not affeft in 
their kings ; and Theophraftus affirms* that the Ephori laid 
a fine upon their king Archidamus; the father of him we 
fpeak of, for having efpoufed a very little woman: “ * For/' 
faid they* “ She will give us poppets inftead of kings.” 

a It has been remarked, that Agefilaus* in his way of living 
with the Spartans, behaved better with regard to his ene¬ 
mies than his friends; for he never did the leaft wrong to 
the former, and often violated jullice in favour of the latter. 

He would have been alhamed not to have honoured and re- 

* 

warded his enemies, when their aftions deferved it f and 
was not able to reprove his friends when they committed 
faults* He would even fupport them when they were in 
the wrong b , and upon fuch occafions looked upon the zeal 
for jufticeas a vain pretence to cover the refufal of ferving 
them. And in proof of this, a fhort letter is cited, writ-, 
ten by him to a judge in recommendation of a friend; thfc 
words are: 44 If Nicias be not guilty, acquit him for his in¬ 
nocence; if he be, acquit him for my fake; but however 
, it be, acquit him*” 

# ♦ 

It is underftanding the rights and privileges of friendship 
Very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner the ac* 

9 

J Plut. in Moral, p. 55. * Ibid. p. 191. • Plut, in Agefil. p. 59ft, 

b J bid. p. 603. 

9 Ou yftg ifacftyi yiyyaru* 
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Complice of crimes, and the prote&refs of bad aflions. It 
is the fundamental law of friendffiip, fays Cicero, never to 
afk of, or grant any thing to, friends, that does not confift 
with jultice and honour: c Hoecprima lex in amicitia fancia • 
tur , ut nequt rogemus res turpes , nec faciamus rogati. 

Agefilaus was fo delicate in this point, at leaft in the be¬ 
ginning, and omitted no occafion of gratifying his friends, 
and even his enemies. By this officious and obliging con- 
du 61 , fupported by his extraordinary merit, he acquired 
great credit, and almoft abfolute power in the city, which 
ran fo high as to render him fufpefted by his country. 
The Ephori, to prevent its effetts, and give a check to 
his ambition, laid a fine upon him; alleging as their foie 
reafon*, that he attached the hearts of the citizens to himfelf 
alone, which were the right of the republic, and ought not 
to be pofi’elfed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put into poffefiiQn of 
the whole eftate of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides 
was deprived as a baftard. But feeing the relations of 
that prince, on the fide of his mother Lampito, were all 
very poor, he divided the whole inheritance with them, and 
by that a£t of generofity acquired great reputation, and the 
good will of all the world, inftead of the envy and hatred 
he might have drawn upon himfelf by the inheritance, 
Thefe fort of facrifices are glorious, though rare^ and can 
never be fufficiently efteemed. 

Never was king of Sparta fo powerful as Agefilaus, and 
it was only, as Xenophon fays, by obeying his country, 
in every thing, that he acquired fo great an authority ; 
which feems a kind of paradox, thus explained by Plu¬ 
tarch. The greateft power was veiled at that time in the 
Ephori and fenate. The office of the Ephori fubfifled only 
one year; they were inftituted to limit the too great power 
of the kings, and to ferve as a barrier againft it, as we have 
obferved elfewhere. For this reafon, the kings pf Sparta, 
from their eftablifhment had always retained a kind of here¬ 
ditary averfion for them, and continually oppofed their mea- 
fures. Agefilaus took a quite contrary method. Inftead 

* Dc amicit. n, 40. 
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of being perpetually at war with them, and clafhing upon all 
occafions with their meafures, he made it his buiinefs to 
cultivate their good opinion, treated them always with the 
utmofl deference and regard, never entered upon the leaft 
enterprife without having firft communicated it to them, 
and upon their fummons quitted every thing, and repaired 
to the fenate with the utmofl: promptitude and relignation: 
whenever he fat upon his throne to adminiiler juftice, if the 
Ephori entered, he never failed to rife up to do them honour. 
By all thefe inftances of refpeft, he feemed to add new dig¬ 
nity to their office, whilft in reality he augmented his own 
power, without its being obferved, and added to the fove- 
reignty a grandeur the more folid and permanent, as it was 
the effe£t of the people's good will and eftecm for him. 
The greateft of the Roman emperors, as Auguflus, Trajan, 
and Marcus Antoninus, were convinced, that the utmofl a 
prince could do, to honour and exalt the principal magif- 
trates, was only adding to his own power, and llrengthen- 
ing his authority, which neither fhould, nor can be founded 
in any thing but juflice. 

Such was Agefilaus, of whom much will be faid here¬ 
after, and with whole chara&er it was therefore necefiary 
to begin. 


Sect. II. Agefilaus Jets out for Afia . Lyfanderfalls out 
with him , and returns to Sparta . His ambitious Dcfgns 
to alter the SucceJJion to the Throne . 
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d A GESILAUS had fcarce afeended the throne when 
XX. accounts came from Afia, that the king of Perfia 
was fitting out a great fleet, with intent to deprive the La¬ 
cedaemonians of their empire at lea. Conon’s letters, fe- 
conded by the remonllrances of Pharnabafus, who had in 
concert reprefented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta, as 
formidable, had made a ftrong impreflion upon that prince. 
From that time lie had it ferioufly in his thoughts to humble 
that proud republic, by raifing up its rival, and by that 
means re,ellabmhing the ancient balance between them, 


4 Xcnopii. Hift Grace. J. hi. p. 495, 496. Ibid, de Agcfil. p, 65a. Hut. 
in Agcfil. p. 598, & in byfand. p. 446. 
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which could alone allure his fafety, by keeping them per¬ 
petually employed again!! each other, and theieby pie- 

vented from uniting their forces again!! him. 

Lyfander, who defired to be fent into Afia, in order to re-, 
efiablifh his creatures and friends in the government of the 
cities, from which Sparta had removed them, ftrongly dif- 
pofed Agefilaus to take upon himfelf the charge of the war, 
and to prevent the Barbarian king, by attacking him re¬ 
mote from Greece, before he fhould have fimfhed his pre¬ 
parations. The republic having made this propofal to him, 
he could not refufe it, and charged himfelf with the expedi¬ 
tion again!! Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan 
captains fhould be granted him, to aflift him and compote 
his council, with two thoufand new citizens to be chofen 
out of the helots who had been lately made freemen, and 
fix thoufand troops of the allies, which was immediately 
refolved. Lyfander was placed at the head ot the thirty 
Spartans, not only upon account ot his great reputation, 
and the authority he had acquired, but toi the paiticular 
friendlhip between him and Agefilaus, who was indebted to 
him for the throne, as well as the honour which had been 
lately conferred upon him of being elefted gencralillimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had lollowed Cy¬ 
rus, and whom the whole power of Peifia was not able to 
prevent from retreating into their own country, had inlpired 
all Greece with a wonderful confidence in their forces, and 
a fupreme contempt for the Barbarians. In this difpofition. 
of the people, the Lacedaemonians conceived it would re¬ 
proach them, to neglefct fo favourable a conjunfcluie for deli¬ 
vering the Greeks in Afia from their fubjefclion to thofe 
Barbarians, and for putting an end to the outrages and vio¬ 
lences with which they were continually opprefling them. # 
They had already attempted this by their generals Thim- 
bron and Dercyllidas; but all their endeavours having hi¬ 
therto proved incffefcfual, they referred the conduct ot this 
war to the care of Agefilaus. He promifed them either to 
conclude a glorious peace with the Perfians, or to employ 
them fo effefctually, as fhould leave them neither leilure nor 

inclination to carry the war into Greece. The king had 
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great views, and thought of nothing lefs than attacking Ar~ 
taxerxes in Perfia itfelf. 

When he arrived at Ephcfus, Tiffaphernes JTent to de¬ 
mand what reafons had induced his coming into Aha, and 
why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he came to 
aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re-eftablifh them 
in their ancient liberty. c The fatrap, who was not yet pre¬ 
pared, preferred art to force, and a (lured him that his mafter 
would give the Grecian cities of Afia their liberty, provid¬ 
ed he committed no afts of hoftility till the return of the cou¬ 
riers. Agefilaus agreed, and the truce was fworn on both 
fides. Tiffaphernes, who laid no great ftrefs upon an oath, 
took the advantage of this delay to affcmble troops on all 
fides. The Lacedaemonian general was apprized ot it, but 
however kept his word; being convinced, that in affairs 
of Rate, the breach of faith can have but a very fhort and 
precarious fuccefs; whereas a reputation eflablifhed upon 
inviolable fidelity in the obfervance of engagements, which 
the perfidy itfelf of other contra&ing parties has not power 
to alter, will eflablifli a credit and confidence, equally ufe- 
ful and glorious. In effeft, Xenophon remarks, that this 
religious obfervation of treaties gained him the univerfal 
efteem and opinion of the cities; whilfl the different con¬ 
duct of Tiffaphernes entirely loft him their favour. 

Agefilaus made ufe of this interval in acquiring an exaft 
knowledge of the ftate of the cities, and in making fuitable 
regulations. He found great diforder every where, their 
government being neither democratical, as under the Athe¬ 
nians, nor ariftocratical, as Lyfander had eflablifhed it. 
*The people of the country had no communication with 
Agefilaus, nor had ever known him; for which reafon 
they made no court to him, conceiving, that he had the 
title of general for form fake only, and that the whole 
power was really veiled in Lyfander. As no governor had 
ever done fo muchgood to his friends, or hurt to his ene¬ 
mies, it is not wonderful that he was fo much beloved by 
the one and feared by the other. All therefore were eager 
to pay their homage to him, were every day in crowds at 


* Xcnoph. p. 496, & 65*. 

* Plut in AgefiL p. 599, 600. In Lyfaad, p. 446, 447. 
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Ills door, and made his train very numerous when he went 
abroad; whilft Agefilaus remained almoft alone. Such a 
conduft could not fail of offending a general and king, ex¬ 
tremely fenfible and delicate in what regarded his authority; 
though otherwife not jealous of any one’s merit, but on the 
contrary, much inclined to diftinguilh it with his favour. 
He did not diffemble his difguft. He paid no regard to 
Lyfander’s recommendation, and ceafed to employ him 
himfelf. Lyfander prefently perceived this alteration in re¬ 
gard to him. He difeontinued his applications for his 
friends to the king, defired them-not to vifit him any more, 
nor attach themfeIves to him, but to addrefs themfelves di- 
reftly to the king, and to cultivate the favour of thofe, who 
in the prefent times had power to ferve and advance, their 
creatures. The greateft part of them gave over importuning 
him with their affairs, but did not ceafe to pay their court to 
him. On the contrary, they were only more afliduous than 
ever about his perfon, attended him in throngs when he took 
the air abroad, and regularly aflifted at all his exercifes. 
Lyfander, naturally vain, and long accuftomed to the ho¬ 
mage and fubmillion that attended abfolute power, did not 
take fufficient care to remove thebufy crowd from his per¬ 
fon, that continually made their addreffes to him with more 
application than ever. 

This ridiculous affeftation of authority and grandeur grew 
Hill more and more offenfive to Agefilaus, and feemed as if 
intended to infult him. He relented it fo highly, that hav- 
ing given the moll confiderable commands and bell go¬ 
vernments to private officers, he appointed Lyfander com. 
miliary of the flores, and diftributer of provifions; and af¬ 
terwards to infult and deride the lonians, he told them, 

“ that they might now go a»d confult his matter butcher.” 

Lyfander thought it then incumbent upon him to fpeak ' 
and to come to an explanation with him. Their converla- 
tion was brief and laconic. “ Certainly, my lord,” faid Ly- 
fandcr, “ you very well know how to deprefs your friends.” 

“ Yes, when they would let themfelves above me ; but when 
they are fludious of my dignity, I know alfo how to let them 
fliarc in it.” “But perhaps, my lord,” replied Lyfander, 

“I have been injured by fallc reports, and things I never did 
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have been imputed to me. I mull beg therefore, if it be only 
Upon account of the ftrangers, who have all of them their 
eyes upon us, that you would give me an employment in 
your army, wherein you lhall think me leaft capable of dif- 
pleafing, and moft of ferving you effe&ually.” 

The efFeft of this converfation was the lieutenancy of 
the Hellefpont, which Agefilaus gave him. In this employ¬ 
ment he retained all his refentment, without however nc- 
glefting any part of his duty, or of what conduced to the 
fuccefs of affairs. Some fmall time after he returned to 
Sparta without any marks of honour and diftinftion, ex. 
tremely incenfed againft Agefilaus, and with the hope of 
making him perfeftly fenfible of it. 

It mult be allowed that Lyfander’s conduft, as we have 
here reprefented it, denotes a vanity and narrownefs of mind 
cm his fide, much unworthy of his reputation. Perhaps Age¬ 
filaus carried too far his fenfibility and delicacy in point of 
honour, and that he was a little too fevere upon a friend and 
benefaftor, whom fecret animadverfions, attended with 
opennefs of heart and expreflions of kindnefs, might have 
declaimed to his duty. But as fhining as Lyfander’s merit, 
and as confiderable as the fervices he had rendered Age¬ 
filaus might be, they could not all of them give him aright, 
not only to an equality with his king and general, but to the 
fuperiority he affe&ed, which in fome meafure tended to 
tnaking the other infignificant. He ought to have remem¬ 
bered, that it is never allowable for an inferior to forget 
himfelf, and to exceed the bounds of juft fubordination, 

h Upon his return to Sparta he had it ferioufly in his 
thoughts to execute a projeft, which he had many years 
revolved in his mind. At Sparta there were only two fa* 
mi lies, or rather branches of the pofterily of Hercules, who 
had a right to the throne. When Lyfander had attained to 
■that high degree of power which his great actions had ac¬ 
quired him, he began to fee with pain a city, whofe glory 
had beenfo much augmented by his exploits, under the go¬ 
vernment of princes, to whom he gave place neither in va¬ 
lour nor birth; for he defccnded,as well as tlremfclves, from 
Here u I es. He therefore fought means to deprive thofe two 

h 

* Plut, in Lyfund. p. 447, 448. Diod. I. xiv, p. 244, 'J45. 
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hoiifes of the foie fucceffion to the crown, and lo extend 
that right to all the other branches of the Heraclides, and- 
even, according to fome, to all the natives of Sparta; flatter- ' 
inghimfelf, that if his defign took effeft, no Spartan could 
be capable of difputing that honour with him, and that he 
fhould have the preference to all others. 

This ambitious projeft of Lyfander Ihows, that the great- 
ell captains are often thofe from whom a republic has mofl 
to apprehend, Thofe haughty valiant fpirits, accuflomed to 
abfolute power in armies, bring back with vi6lory a daring 
loftinefs of mind, always to be dreaded in a free Rate. 
Sparta, in giving Lyfander unlimited power, and leaving it 
for fo many years in his hands, did not fufficiently confider, 
that nothing is more dangerous than to confide to perfons of 
fuperior merit and abilities, employments of fupreme autho¬ 
rity, which naturally expofes them to the temptation of ren¬ 
dering themfelves independent, and abfolute mailers of 
power. Lyfander was not proof again it it, and praftifed fe- 
cretly to open himfelf a way to the throne. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long prepara- 
tions. He thought it impoflible to fucceed without firfl 
making ufe of the fear of the divinity, and the terrors of fu- 
perllition, to amaze and fubdue the citizens into a more eaf’y 
difpofition to receive what he wanted to have them under- 
ftand; for he knew that at Sparta, as well as throughout all 
Greece, nothing of the lealt importance was determined, 
without the oracle's being prcvioufly confultcd. He tempt¬ 
ed with great prefents the prielts and prieflefles of Delphos; 
Dodona, and Ammon; though incffefctually at that time; 
and the latter even lent ambaffadors to Sparta, to accufe 
him of impiety and facrilcge; but he extricated himfelf 
from that bad affair by his credit and addrefs. 

It was neccflary to let other engines at work. A woman in 
the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that (he was with child by 
Apollo, had been delivered lb me years before of a fbn, to 
whom the name of Silenus, was given, and the greateft per¬ 
fons of that nation had difputecl the honour ol imrling and 
educating him. Lyfander, taking this wondcro.us birth for 
the commencement, and in a manner the foundation of the 
piece he meditated, fupplied the roll himfelf, by empluy- 
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ing a good number ofperfons, and thofe not inconfiderable, 
to difperfe, by way of prologue to the performance, the 
miraculous birth of this infant; whereby, no affeftation ap¬ 
pearing in them, people were difpofed to believe it. This 
being done, they brought certain difcourfes from Delphos 
to Sparta, which were induftrioufly fpread abroad every 
where, that the priefts of the temple had in their cuftody 
fome books of very ancient oracles, which they kept con¬ 
cealed from all the world, and of which it was not permitted, 
either for them or any other perfons whatfoever, to have any 
knowledge; and that only a fon of Apollo, who was to 
come in procefs of time, after having given undoubted 
proofs of his birth to thofe who had the books in their keep¬ 
ing, was to take and carry them away. 

All this being well premifed, Silenus -was to prefent him- 
felf to the priefts, and demand thofe oracles as the fon of 
Apollo; and the priefts, who were in the fecret, as a£lors 
well prepared and fully inftrufled in their parts, were on 
their fide to make the moft exafl: and circumftantial enquiry 
into every thing, not without afFefting great difficulty, and 
alking endlefs queftions for the full proof of his birth. At 
length, as abfolutely convinced, that this Silenus was the 
real fon of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and de¬ 
liver them to him; after which, this fon of Apollo was to 
read the prophecies contained in them, in the prefence of 
all the world; and particularly that for which the whole 
contrivance had been dooked up. The fenfe of this was, 
‘♦That it was more expedient and advantageous lor the 
Spartans to eleft no king for the future but the moft worthy 
ol their citizens. 0 Lyfander in confequence was to mount 
the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and induce them to 
make this alteration. Cleon of Helicarnaffus, a celebrated 
rhetorician, had compofed a very eloquent difeourfe for him 
upon this fubjeft, which he had got by heart. 

• Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to play 
his part, when Lyfander had the mortification to fee his 
piece mifearry, by the timidity and defertion of one of his 
principal aftors, who broke his word, and difappeared at 


the very inftant it was to have been performed. Though 
this intrigue had been carried on a great while, it was Irani- 
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afted with fo mvich fccrccy to the time it was to have made 
its appearance, that nothing of it was known during the 
life of Lyfander. How it came to light after his death we 
{hall foon relate, but mult at prefent return to TifTaphernes. 


Sect. III. 
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5 T X THEN TifTaphernes had received the troops afligned 

V V him by the king, and drawn together all his forces, 
he fent to command Agefilaus to retire out of Afia, and de¬ 
clared war againlt him in cafe of refufal. His officers were 
all alarmed, not believing him in a condition to oppofe the 
great army of the Perfian king. Forhimfelf, he heard Tif- 
faphernes’s heralds with a gay and eafy countenance, and 
bade them tell their mafter, that he was under a very great 
obligation to him for having made the gods, by his perjury, 
the enemies of Perfia and the friends of Greece . He promifed 
himfelf great things from this expedition, and would have 
thought it an exceeding difgrace for him, that ten thoufand. 
Greeks, under the command of Xenophon, ffiould have 
pafTed through the heart of Afia to the Grecian Sea, and beat 
the king of Perfia as often as he appeared againlt them; and 
that he, who commanded the Lacedaemonians, whofe empire 
extended all over Greece by Tea and land, fhould not execute 
fome exploit worthy of glory and remembrance. 

At fir ft, therefore, to revenge the perfidy of TifTaphernes 
by a juft and allowable deceit, he made a feint of marching 
his army into Caria, the lefidence of that fatrap; and as foon 
as the Barbarian had caufed his troops to march that way,, 
he turned fhort and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many 
towns, and am a fled iinmenfc trealures, which he diftributed 
amongft the officers and foldicrs: letting his friends fee, fays 
Plutarch, that to break a tieaty, and violate an oath, is to 
defpife the gods ihcmlelvcs; and that, on the contrary, to 

t Xcnoph. Hift. Gr»c. I. iii. p. 497 ~£02, Idem, dc Agcfil, p. 652 — 636, 
Plut. in Agcfil. p, 600. 
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deceive an enemy by the ftratagems of war, is not only juft 
and glorious, but a fenfible delight, attended with the greateft 
advantages. 

The fpring being come, he affembled all his forces at 
Ephefus; and to exercife his foldiers, he propofed prizes 
both lor the horfe and foot. This fmall inducement fet 
every thing in motion. The' place for exercifes was per¬ 
petually full of all kinds of troops, and the city of Ephefus 
feemed only a palsdlra, and a fehool of war. The whole 
market-place was filled with horfes and arms, and the (hops 
with different kinds of military equipage. Agefilaus was 
feen returning from the exercifes, followed by a crowd of 
officers and foldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, 
which they were going to depofit in the temple of Diana, to 
the great admiration and delight of all the world. For, fays 
Xenophon, where piety and difeipline are feen to flouriih, 
the beft hopes mufl be conceived. 

To give his foldiers new valour from the contempt of their 
enemies, he made ufe of this contrivance. He ordered the 
commiffaries, who had charge of the booty, to ftrip the pri¬ 
soners and expofe them to fale. There were abundance of 
buyers for their habits; but for themfelves, their bodies were 
fo foft, white, and delicate, having been nurtured and 
brought up in the (hade, that they laughed at them, as of 
neither fervice nor value. Agefilaus took this occafion to 
approach and fay to his foldiers, pointing to the men, “ fee 
there againft whom you fight;” and fhowing them their rich 
fpoils, 44 and there for what you fight.” 

When the feafon for taking the field returned, Agefilaus 
gave out that he would march into Lydia. Tiflaphernes, 
who had not forgot the fir ft flratagem he had ufed in regard 
to him, and was not willing to be deceived a fecond time, 
made his troops march direftly for Caria; not doubting, but 
at this time, Agefilaus would turn his arms that way; the 
rather, bccaufc it was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, 
to endeavour to make a rough and difficult country the feat 
of aldion, which might render the horfe of an enemy ufeiefs 
and unferviceable. But he deceived himfclf: Agefilaus en¬ 
tered Lydia and approached Sardis. Tiflaphernes haffened 
thither with his horfe, with intent to relieve the place. 
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Agefilaus knowing that his infantry had not had time to 
arrive, thought proper to take the advantage of fo favourable 
an opportunity to give him battle, before he had reaffembled 
all his troops. He drew up his army in two lines; the firft; 
he formed of his fquadrons, whofe intervals he filled up with 
platoons of the light-armed foot, and ordered them to begin 
the charge, whilft he followed with the fecond line, com- 
pofed of his heavy-armed infantry. The Barbarians did not 
fuftain the firft fhock, but took to their .heels immediately. 
The Greeks purfued them, and forced their camp, where 
they made a great (laughter, and a (till greater booty. 

k After this battle the troops of Agefilaus were at entire 
liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country of the Per- 
fians, and at the fame time had the fatisiaftion to fee thaf 
prince inflift an exemplary punifliment upon Tiffaphernes, 
who was a very wicked man, and the moft dangerous enemy 
of the Greeks. 1 The king had already received abundance 
of complaints again(l his conduft. Upon this occafion he 
was accufed of treafon, as not having done his duty in the 
battle. Queen Paryfatis, always actuated by her hatred and 
revenge againft thofe who had any (hare in the death of her 
fon Cyrus, did not a little contribute to the death of Tiffa¬ 
phernes, by aggravating with all her power the charges 
againft him; for flic had been entirely reftored to favour by 
the king her fon. 

As Tiffaphernes had a great authority in Afia, the king 
was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it neceffary to 
take fuitable precautions in f’eizing fo powerful an officer, 
who might have proved a dangerous enemy. He charged 
Tithrauftes with that important commiffion, and gave him 
two letters at the fame time. The firft was for Tiffaphernes, 
and contained the king’s orders in regard to the war with the 
Greeks, with full power to aft as was requifite. The fecond 
was addreffed to Ariaeus, governor of Lariffa; by which the 
king commanded him to a 1 lift Tithraufles with his council, 
and all his forces, in feizing Tilhiphcrncs. He loft no time, 
and lent to defire Tilfaphei ncs would come to him, that they 
might confer together upon the operations of the enfuing 

k Xenoph. p. 501, & 657. Tim. in Artox. p. J022 & in Ageftl. p, 6oi. 

1 r>iod. 1. xiv. p. 1299. l‘oiya:n. Suaiag, i. vii. 
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campaign. Tiffaphernes, who fufpeftcd nothing, went to 
Rim with only a guard of three hundred men. Whilfl he 
was in a bath, without fabre or other arms, he was feizcd, 
and put into the hands of Tithrauftes, who caufed his head 
to be ftruck off, and fent it immediately to Perfia. The 
king gave it to Paryfatis; an agreeable prefent to a princefs 
of her violent and vindiftive temper. Though this condutt 
of Artaxerxes feeras little worthy of a king, nobody lament¬ 
ed the death of that fatrap, who had no veneration for the 
gods, nor any regard for men; who looked upon probity and 
honour as empty names; who made a jeft of the moll facred 
baths, and believed the whole ability and policy of a ftatefi- 
man confifled in knowing how to deceive others by hypo- 
crify, fraud, perfidy, and perjury, 

Tithrauftes had a third writing from the king, whereby he 
was appointed to command the armies in the room of Tifla¬ 
phernes. m After having executed his commiflion, he fent 
great prefents to Agefilaus, to induce him to enter more 
readily into his views and intereft; and ordered him to be 
told, that the caufe of the war being removed, and the author 
of all differences put to death, nothing oppofed an accom¬ 
modation; that the king of Perfia confented, that the cities 
of Afia jhould enjoy their liberty, paying him the cuftomary 
tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops, and return 
into Greece. Agefilaus replied, that he could conclude 
nothing without the orders of Sparta, upon whom alone de¬ 
pended the peace; that as for him, he was better pleafed 
with enriching his foldiers thanhimfelf; that the Greeks be- 
fides thought it more glorious and honourable to take fpoils 
from their enemies, than to accept their prefents. How¬ 
ever, as he was not unwilling to give Tithrauftes the fatisfac- 
tion of removing out of his province, and of exprefling his 
gratitude to him for having punifhed the common enemy 
of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was the pro¬ 
vince of Pharnabafus. Tithrauftes had himfelf propofed 
that expedition to him, and paid him thirty talents for the 
charges of his journey. 

Upon his march, he received a letter from the magiilrat.es 
of Sparia, with orders to take upon him the command of the 

“ Xenoph, Ilift. Ciicc. I. iii, p. 501. Plat, in Agcfil. p. 6 ox. 
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naval army, and power to depute whom he thought lit in his 
Read. By thefe new powers he faw himfelf abfolute com-, 
xnander of all the troops in that Hate in Afia both by fea and 
land. This refolution was taken, in order that all operations 
being direfted by one and the fame head, and the two armies 
afting in concert, the plans for the fervice might be exe- 
cuted with more uniformity, and every thing confpire to the 
fame end. Sparta till then had never done the honour to 
any of their generals, to confide to him at the fame time the 
command of the armies by fea and land. So that all the 
world agreed, that he was the greateft perfonage of his time, 
and befl fuftained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he 
was a man, and had his failings. 

The fir ft thing he did was to eflablifh Pifander his lieu¬ 
tenant in the fleet; in which he feemed to have committed a 
confidcrable fault; becaufe having about him many older 
and more experienced captains, without regard to the fer¬ 
vice of the public, to do honour to an ally, and to pleafe his 
wife, who was Pifander’s filter, he intruded him with the 
command of the fleet; that employment being much above 
his abilities, though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of perfons in power, who 
believe they poffefs it only for themfelves and their families; 
as if the advantage of relation to them were a fuflicient title 
#nd qualification for polls which require great abilities. 

They do not reflect, that they not only expofc the affairs of 
a Hate to ruin by their private views, but facrifice befides the 
interefts of their own glory, which cannot be maintained 
but by fuccefles it were inconfiftent to exp eft from infl.ru- 
ments fo ill chofen. 

“Agefilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, upon th<* A. M. 
lands of Pharnabafus’s government, whore he lived in the A ® t 6, j°‘ c 
abundance of all things, and amalfed great fums of money. 394. 
From thence advancing as far as Paphlagonia, he made an 
alliance with king Cotis, who paflionately defired his amity, 
from the fenfe of his faith in the obfervance of treaties, and 
his other virtues. The fame motive had already induced 
Spithridates, one of the king’s principal officers, to quit the 
fervice of Pharnabafus, and go over to Agefilaus, to whom, 

nXcnoph, Hilt Grice. 1 . lv. p. 507—510. 
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from his revolt, he had rendered great fervlces; for he had 
a great body of troops, and was very brave. This officer, 
having entered Phrygia, had laid wade the whole country 
under Pharnabafus, who never dared to appear in the field 
againll him, nor even rely upon his fortrefles: but carrying 
away whatever was moll valuable and dear to him, he kept 
flying continually before him, and retired from one place 
to another, changing his camp every day. Spitbridates at 
length, taking with him fome Spartan troops, with Herip- 
pidas, (the chief of the council of thirty, fent, by the re¬ 
public, to Agefilaus the fecond year) watched him one day 
fo clofely, and attacked him fo fuccefsfully, that he made 
himfelf mailer of his camp, and of all the rich fpoils with 
which it abounded. But Herippidas; injudicioudy fetting 
himfelf up as an inexorable comptroller, was lor bringing 
the booty that had been funk to an account; forced even 
the foldiers of Spitbridates to reftore what they had taken, 
and by viliting their tents, and fearching them with an un- 
feafonable exaftitude and feverity, affronted Spitbridates to 
fuch a degree, that he withdrew dire&ly to Sardis with his 
Paphlagonians. 

It is faid that in this whole expedition nothing fo fenfibly 
affefiled Agefilaus as the retreat of Spitbridates. For, be- 
fides his being very forry for the lofs of fo good an officer, 
and fuch good troops, he apprehended being reproached 
with mean and fordid avarice: a vice equally diffionourable 
to himfelf and his country ; and of which he had taken pains 
to avoid the flighted fufpicion during his whole life. He 
did not think it confident with the duty of his office to fhut 
his eyes, through flothful eafe and indolence, againft all 
the malverfations that were committed under him; but he 
knew, at the fame time, that there is an exaftitude and feve¬ 
rity, that by being carried too far, degenerate into minutc- 
nefs and petulancy, and which, through an extreme affilia¬ 
tion of virtue, becomes areal and dangerous vice. 

° Some time after, Pharnabafus, who faw his country ra¬ 
vaged, demanded an interview with Agefilaus, which was 
negociated by a common friend of them both. Agefilaus 
arrived fir ft, with hk friends, at the place agreed on, and fat 

•Xcnoph, Hift, Grax* l. iv. p. 510—512. Plut, in Agcfib p. 602. 
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down, in expeftation ot Pharnabafus, upon the turf, under 
the (hade of a tree. When Pharnabafus arrived, his people 
fpread fkins upon the ground, of exceeding foftnefs from 
the length of their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, 
and magnificent cufhions. But when he faw Agefilaus fit¬ 
ting (imply upon the ground, without, any preparation, he 
was afhamed of his effeminacy, and fat down alfo upon the 
grafs. On this occafion the Perfian pride was feen to pay 
homage to the Spartan modefty and (implicit)'. 

After reciprocal falutations, Pharnabafus fpoke to this 
effeft : That he had ferved the Lacedaemonians in the Pelo- 
ponnefian war to the utmoft of his power, fought feverai 
battles for them, and fupported their naval army without 
giving any room to reproach him with fraud or treachery, as 
Tiffaphernes had done: that he was furprifetl at their coming 
to attack him in his government; burning the towns, cut¬ 
ting clown the trees, and laving wade the whole country: 
that if it was the cuftom with the Greeks, who made proief- 
fion of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and bene¬ 
factors in fuch a manner, he did not know what they might 
mean by juft and equitable. Thefe complaints were not 
entirely without foundation, and were uttered with a modeft, 
but pathetic air and tone of voice. The Spartans, who 
attended Agefilaus, not feeing how they could be anfwered, 
caftdown their eyes, and kept a profound filence. Agefi¬ 
laus, who obferved it, replied almoft in thefe terms: “ Lord 
Pharnabafus, you are not ignorant, that war often arms the 
beft friends againft each other for the defence ot their coun¬ 
try. Whilft we were fuch to the king your matter, we 
treated him as a friend; but as we are become his enemies, 
we make open war againft him, as it is juft we thould, and 
endeavour to hurt him by what we aft againft you. How¬ 
ever, from the inftant you fhall think fit to throw off the 
yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the friend and ally 
of the Greeks, before the name of the king of Perfia’s (lave, 
you may reckon that all the troops you fee before your 
eyes, our arms, our (hips, our perfons to the laft man of us, 
are only here to defend your poffeffions, and fccurc your- 
liberty, which of all bleffings i$ s the moft precious and 
<lcfirable*’ > 
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Pharnabafus anfwered, that if the king fent another gene, 
ral in his place, and fubjeHed him to the new comer, he 
fhould very willingly accept his offer; that otherwife he 
would not depart from the faith he had fworn to him, nor 
quit his fervice. Agcfilans then taking him by the hand, 
and rifing with him, replied, “ That it were the pleafure 
of the gods, lord Pharnabafus, with fuch noble fentiments, 
that you were rather our friend than our enemy.” He pro- 
mifed to withdraw from his government, and never return 
into it, whilft he could fubfift etfewhere. 

Sect. IV. League againjl the Lacedccmonians. Agcfilans , 
recalled hy the Ephori to defend his County , obeys direElly . 
Lyfunder's Death . Vidory of the Lacedaemonians near 

L/emea. Their Fleet beaten by Con on at Guidos. Battle 
gained by the Lacedaemonians at Coronae . 

A. M. p A GESILAUS had been two years at the head of the 
Anc^j.'c, arm y» and had already made the moft remote pro. 

vinces of Afia tremble at his name, and refound with the 
fame of his great wifdom, difmtereftednefs, moderation, in. 
trepid valour in the greateft dangers, aud invincible patience 
in fupporting the rudeft fatigues. Of fo many thoufand 
foldiers under his command, not one was worfe provided, or 
lay harder, than himfelf. He was fo indifferent as to heat 
or cold, that he feemed formed* only to fupport the moft 
rigorous feafons, and fuch as it pleafed God to fend: which 
are Plutarch's exprefs words. 

The moft agreeable of all fights to the Greeks fettled in 
Afia, was to fee the lieutenants of the great king, his fatvaps, 
and other great lords, who were formerly fo haughty and 
untra&ablc, foften their note in the prefence of a man 
meanly clad, and at his fingle word, however fhort and 
laconic, change their language and condufft, and, in a man¬ 
ner, transform themfelves into different creatures. Depu¬ 
ties from all parts were fent by the people to form alliances 
with him, and his army increafed every day by the troops 
of the Barbarians that came to join him. 

» Plut. iq Agcfil. p. 603, 604. Xenoph. in Agefil. p. 657. 

nviH&unu%p(tfAvicns ct.paig 
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All Afia was already in motion, and mod of the provinces 
ready to revolt. Agefilaus had already reftored order and 
tranquillity in all the cities, had reinfiated them in the pof- 
fefllon of their liberty, under reafonable modifications, not 
only without (bedding of blood, but without even banifliing 
a (ingle perfon. Not content with fucli a progrefs, he had 
formed the defign of attacking the king of Perfia in the heart 
of his dominions, to put him in fear for his own perfon and 
tl\e tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Sufa, and to 
find him fo much bufinefsas fliould make it irnpraflicable 
for him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupt¬ 
ing the orators and .perfons of greateft authority uj its cities 
with his prefents.. 

nTithrauftes, who commanded for the king in Afia, feeing 
the tendency of Agefilaus’s defigns, and defiring to prevent 
their effedis, had font Timocjrates of Rhodes into Greece, 
with great fums of money, to corrupt the principal perfons 
in the cities., and by their means occafion defe&ions .againft 
Sparta, fie knew that the liaughtinefs pf the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians (for all their generals did not refemble Agefilaus) and 
the imperious manner with which they treated their neigh¬ 
bours .and allies, efpecially fince they confidcrcd thcmfelves 
as tire mailers of Greece, had univcrfally difgufled the peo¬ 
ple, and excited a jealoufy that waited only an occafion to 
break oyt again!! them.. This feverity of governing had a 
natural caule in their education. Ajccuftomcd from their 
infancy to obey without delay or reply, fidt to their tutors, 
and afterwards to their xnagiftrat.es, they exatled a like fub- 
xniflion from the cities in their dependence, were eafily in- 
ccnfed by the lead oppofition, and by this exceffive feverity 
rendered thcmfelves infupportable. 

Tithrauftes therefore did not find it difficult to draw off 
the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, enter¬ 
ed into his mctifures: the deputy did not go to Athens. 


Thefe three cities, influenced by thofc that governed them, 
made a league again 11 the Lacedaemonians who on their fide 


prepared vigoroufly for thp war, The Thebans, at the fame 
time, fent deputies to the Athenians to implore their aid, and 


that they would enter into the alliance. 


The deputies, after 


Xcuoph. Hill. Glare. 1 . iii. p. 502—507. Plut, in JLyfajid. p. 449—151. 
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having (lightly paffed over their ancient divifioris, infixed 
ftrohgly upon the cbrifiderable fervice they had rendered 
Athens, in refufirig to join its enemies, when they endea¬ 
voured its final definition* They reprefented to them the 
favourable opportunity that offered for reiriftating them- 
felves in their ancient power, and to deprive the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians of the etnpire of Greece* That all the allies of Sparta, 
either without Or within Greece, were weary of their feverb 
Arid unjuft fway, and waited only the fignal to Revolt. That 

the moment the Athenians fhould declare themffelves, all the 

♦ 

cities would roufe Up at the found of their arms, and that 

& 

the king of Perfia, who had fwbrn the ruin of Sparta, would 
aid them with all his forces both by fea and laiid. 

Thrafybulusj whom the Thebans had fupplied with arms 
and money* when he undertook the re-eftablifhment of the 
Athenian liberty, feconded their demand with great vigour, 
arid the aid Was linanimoufly refolved. The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, on their fide, took the field without lofs of time, aitd 
entered Phocis. Lyfaiider wrote to Paufanias, who 
tnanded one of the twb armies, to give him notice to march 
early the next day to Haliartus, which he defigned to befiege, 
ihtl that he fhould be there himfelf at fun-rife. The letter 
tvas intercepted. Lyfander, after having waited his coming 
Up a great While, was obliged to engage, and was killed iii 
thb battle. Paufanias received this bad news on his way; 
but* however, continued his march to Haliartus, and called 
a council of war to confider upon a fecond battle. He did 
tiot think it confident with prudence to hazard it, and con¬ 
tented himfelf with making a truce, to remove the bodies of 
\hofe who had fallen in the former fight. Upon his returil 
to Sparta, he was cited to give an account of his conduft, 
and, refufing to appear, was condemned to die. But he 
avoided the execution of that fentence by flight, and retired 
to Tegeum, where he paffed the remainder of his life undeV 
the (belter and proteftion of Minerva, to whom he had 
Vehdered himfelf a fuppliant, and died of difeafe. 

Lyfander’s poverty, having been difcovercd after his 
death, did great honour to his memory; when it was known, 
that of all the gold and riches which had paffed through hr 
hands, of a power fd extenfive as his had been, of fo man) 
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cities under his government, and which made their court to 
him, in a word, of that kind of dominion and fovereignty 
always exercifed by him., he had made no manner of advan r 
tage for the advancement and enriching of his houfe. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens 
of Sparta had contracted the<mfelves to his two daughters; 
but when they knew in what condition he ha,d left his affairs, 
they refufed to marry them. The republic did not fuffer fo 
fordid a bafenefs to go unpunilhed, nor Lyfander’s poverty, 
which was the ftrongeft proof of his juftice and virtue, tp 
be treated as an obltacle to allying into his family. They 
were fined in a great fum, publicly difgraced, and expofexj 
to the contempt of all perfons of honour. For at Sparqi 
there were penalties eftablifhed, not only for fuch as refufed 
to marry, or married too late; but alfo for thofe who mar¬ 
ried amifs: and thofe efpecially were reckoned of this num¬ 
ber, who inftead of allying into houfes of virtue, and with 
their own relations, had no motive but wealth and lucre in 
marriage. An admirable law, and highly tending to perpe¬ 
tuate probity and honour in families, which an impure mix¬ 
ture of blood and manners feldom fails to alter and efface. 

It muff be owned, that a generous difintereftednefs in the 
; midft of all that could inflame and gratiiy the lull of gain ij» 
yery rare, and well worthy ot admiration; but in Lyfander 
it was attended with great detefts, which entirely obfcure 
jtp luftre. Without fpeaking of his imprudence in intro¬ 
ducing gold and filver into Sparta, which he dcfpifed him r 
felf, though he rendered it eftjm.able to his country, and 
thereby occafioned its ruin, \yhat,opinion can wc have of a 
man, brave indeed, well read in men, fkilful in affairs, and 
of great ability ia the arts of government aqd what i$ 
commonly called policy, but who regards probity and juftice 
as nothing; to whom falsehood, fraud, and perfidy, appear 
iegal methods for the attainment of his ends; who does not 
fear, for the advancement of his friends, and the augment 
ing of his creatures, to commit the moft flagrant injuftice 
and oppreflions, and is not afhamed to profane \yhatever is 
moft facrcd in religion, even to the corrupting of priefts, and 
forging of oracles to fatiatc the empty ambition of bcinj* 

to a king, a n 4 of afcending the throne ? 

G g 2 
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r When Agefilaus was upon the point of leading his troops 
into Perfia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him know 
that Sparta was threatened with a furious war; that the 
Ephori recalled him, and ordered him to return immediately 
for the defence of his Country. Agefilaus did not deliberate 
a moment, but returned this anfwer immediately to the 
Ephori, which Plutarch has tranfmitted to us. “ 5 Agefilaus 
to the Ephori, greeting. We have reduced part of Afia, put 
the Barbarians to flight, and made great preparations for war 
in Ionia ; but as you order me to return, I am not far behind 
this letter,'and fhould prevent it if poflible. I received the 
command not for myfelf, but my country and its allies. I 
know that a general does not deferve, or poffefs that name 
really, but as he fubmits to the laws and the Ephori, and 
obeys the magiftrates.” 

This ready obedience of Agefilaus has been much admired 
and applauded, and not without reafon. Hannibal, though 
depreffed with misfortunes, and driven aim oft entirely out of 
Italy, obeyed his citizens with great relu&ance, when they 
recalled him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threa¬ 
tened it. Here a vi&orious prince, ready to enter the 
enemy’s country, and to attack the king of Perfia even upon 
his throne, almoft affured of the fuccefs of his arms, on the 
firlt order of the Ephori, renounces the mod foothing hopes, 
and the moft exalted expectations. He demonftrates the 
truth of what was faid, 46 That at Sparta the laws ruled men, 
and not men the laws. 11 

On his departure he faid, “ that thirty thou fan d of the 
king’s archers drove him out of Afiaalluding in thofe 
words to a fpecies of Perfian coin, which had on one fide 
the figure of an archer, thirty thoufancl of which pieces of 
money had been difperfed in Greece, to corrupt the orators 
and perfons of greateft power in the cities. 

‘Agefilaus in quitting Afia, where he was regretted as the 
common father of the people, appointed Euxenes his lieu¬ 
tenant, and gave him four thoufand men for the defence of 
the country. Xenophon went with him. He left at Ephcfus, 

r Xenopjt. Hilt. Grxc. 1 . iv. p. 513. Idem in AgcfiL p. 657. Pint in Agcfft, 
p.603. 604. » IMut. in Apoph. Laconic, p. an. 1 Xcnopht 

Hi ft. Gnuc. 1 , iv. p. 513, Xenoph. dc Exped, Cyv. ], v. p. 350, 
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with Megabyzus the guardian of Diana’s temple, half the 
gold he had brought with him from his expedition into Perfia 
with Cyrus, to keep it for him in truft, and in cafe of death to 
Confecrate it to the goddefs. 

4 

“In the mean time the Lacedaemonians had raifed an 
army, and given the command of it to Ariftodemus, tutor to 
king Agelipolis, then an infant* Their enemies affembled 
to concert the operations of the war. Timolaus of Corinth 
/aid, the Lacedaemonians were like a river that grew larger as 
it removed from its fource; or to a fwarm of bees, which it 

themfelves a great 
way when they fly abroad, and become formidable by their 
flings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was proper to 
attack them in their capitol; which was approved and re- 
folved.. But the Lacedaemonians did not give them time. 
They took the field, and found the enemy near Nemaea, a 
city not very remote from Corinth, where a rude battle en* 
fued. The Lacedaemonians had the advantage, which was 
very confiderable. Agefilaus having received this news at 
Amphipolis, as he was battening to the relief of his country, 
,fent it dire&ly to the cities of Afia for their encouragement, 
and to give-.them hopes of his fpeedy return, if the fuccefs 
of affairs would admit it. 

x When the approach of Agefllaus was. known at Sparta, 
.the Lacedaemonians who remained in the city, to do him 
.honour for the ready obedience he had paid to their orders, 
.caufed proclamation to be made by found of trumpet, that 
all young perfons who were willing to aid their king, might 
come and lift themfelves for that purpofe. Not one of 
them failed to enter him leif immediately with the utmoll 
joy. But the Epliori chofe. only fifty of the braveft and 
moil robuft, whom they fent to him,, and defired that he 
would enter Boeotia with the utmoft expedition; which he 
did accordingly. . 

y About the fame time the two fleets came up with each 

• - * , j 

.other near Cnidos, a city of Curia. That of the.Laceda> 
monians wa^s .commanded by Pifander, Age Pilau s’s brothcr- 
. in-law, and tjiat of the Perfians by Pharnabafus and Conon 

% u Xcnoph. p. 514—-517* * Plut. in Agcfil* p. 605. yXcnoph. 

' Diil Grwc. 1 . iv. p, 5 i8.Diod, l. xiv. p. 30a. Juftin. 1 . vi. c. a & 3. 
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the Athenian. The latter, obferving that the king of Perfia’s 
fupplies came flowly, and occafioned the lofs of many op* 
jportunitics, had refolvcd to go in perfon to the court, to 
folicit the king’s afliftance. As he would not proftrate him* 
felf before him, according to the Perfian cuftohi, he could 
hot explain him fell but by the intervention of others. He 
ireprefetited to him, with a force and fpirit feldom pardoned 
in thofe who treat with princes, that it w&s equally fhameful 
and aftonifhing, that his miniflers, contrary to his intention, 
fhould fuffet his affairs to be difconcerted and ruined for 
Arrant of the rie'ceffary expences; that the richeft king in thft 
"world fhould give place to his enemies in the very point he 
fo infinitely fuperior to them ; that is, in riches; and 
that for want of remitting the fums his fervice required to 
his generals, all their defigns were rendered abortive. Thefe 
Temonftrances were free, but juft and folid. The king re¬ 
ceived them perfeftly well, and fhowed, by his example, 
that truth may often be fpoke to princes with fuccefs, if 
courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all he de¬ 
manded, and the king made him admiral of his fleet. 

It was coittpofed of more than fourfcore and ten gal leys * 
to which the efre my's was fomewhat inferior in number. 
They came in view of each other near Gnidos, a maritime 
city of Afi'a Minor. Conon, Who had in forte nteafure 
ociafiohe'd the taking Of Athens by the lofs of *he fea fight 
near AigofpotataOs, ufed extraordinary efforts in this to re¬ 
trieve his misfortune, and to oblitenfte,bya glorious viftOry, 
the di'fgrace of his former defeat. * He had this advantage, 
that in the battle he was going to give, the "Perfians would 
he at the whole expence, and bear all 1 the ldfs themfelves; 
whereas the entire fruits of the viftory wouldredomtd to the 
Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their own. 
Pifander had alfo ftrong motives to fhow his valour upon 
this occafion, that he might not degenerate from the glory 
of his brother-in-law, and to juftify the choice he had made 
in appointing hlm admiral. In effeft, he behaved with ex¬ 
treme valour, and had at firft fomc advantage; biit the battle 
growing Wafm, and the allies of Sparta betaking themfelves 

r 

* El fpiriojtus quod tie ipforum quldtm Athenicnfum fed atiini impttii titHu? dimitAf 
}vgfiatUr*J ftfievlo'regis , titiuriu preemio phtYhe . Justin. 
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to flight, he could not refolve to follow jhem, and died fyrord 
in hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the reft efcaped to 
Cnidos. The confequence of this vi£l:ory was the reyolt of 
almoft all the allies of Sparta; feveral of whom declared fqr 
the Athenians, and the reft refumed their ancient liberty^ 
After this battle, the affairs of the Lacedemonians daily, 
declined. All their aftions in Alia were no more than the 
feeble efforts of an expiring power, till the defeats pf Leuftra 
and Mantinea completed their downfal. 

* Ifocrates makes a very juft refle&ion upon the revolu¬ 
tions of Sparta and Athens, which had always their fource 
and origin in the info,lent profperity ofboththofe republics. 
The Lacedaemonians, who were at firft acknowledged mas¬ 
ters of Greece without oppofition, fell from their authority 
pnly by their enormous abufe of it. The Athenians fuc- 
ceeded fhem in power, and at the fame time in pride; and 
we have feen into what an abyfs of .misfortunes it precipi¬ 
tated them. Sparta having gained the fuperiority by the de¬ 
feat of the Athenians in Sicily, and the taking of their city, 
might have improved in their meafures from the doubly 
experience of the paft; as well in regard to what had 
befallen themfelves, as from the recent opcample of their 
rivial; but the moft affefting examples and.events feldom or 
ever occafion a peopled change their conduft. Sparta be¬ 
came as haughty and untra&able as before; and fo experi¬ 
enced the fame deftiny again. 

To warn the Athenians again# this misfortune, Ifocrate? 
puts them in mind of the paft, and of the,times wherein they 
were fuccefsful in every thing. “ You imagine,” .fays he, 
“ that provided with a numerous fleet, abfolute mailers at 
fpa, and fupported by powerful allies, always ready to give 
you aid, you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repofe 
and tranquillity the fruits of your vi&ories: for my part, 
indulge me to fpeak with truth and freedom, I think quite 
ptherwife. The caufe of .my ^pprehenfion is, ,my,having 
obferved, that the decline of the greateft republics has 
always been at the time they believed,themfelves moil ppw* 
ertul, and that their very fecurity has prc;pared.the.precipit:e 

into which they have fallen. The reafon of this is evident. 

% 

* Jfo<;rat. in Orat, Ariop. p« 27#— 
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Profperity arid idverfity never come alone, but have each 
their train of very different effefts. The firft is attended- 
with vain glory, pride, and xnfolence, which dazzle the 
mind; and infpire rafh and extravagant meafures: on the 
contrary, the companions of adverfity, are modefty, felt dif¬ 
fidence and circumfpe&ion, which naturally render men 
prudent, and apt to amend from their own failings. So that 
it is hard to judge which of the two conditions wc ought to 
defire for a city; as that which appears unhappy, is an almoft 
certain path to profperity; and the other, fo flattering and 
fplcndid, generally leads on to the greateft misfortunes.” 

The blow which the Lacedemonians received at the battle 

*» 

of Cnidos is a mournful proof of what he fays. 

a Agefilaus was in Bceotia, and upon the point of giving 
battle when this bad news was brought him. Apprehend¬ 
ing that it might difcourage and deter his troops, he caufed 
it to be reported in the army, that the Lacedaemonians had 
gained a confiderable viffory at lea; and appearing in public 
with a wreath of flowers upon his head, he offered a facrifice 
of thankfgiving for the good news, and lent part of it in 
prefents to his officers 1 *. The two armies, almoft equal in 
ftrength, were in view of each other upon the plains of 
Coronaea, when they drew up in battle. Agefilaus gave the 
left wing to the Orchomenians, and took the right himfelf. 
On the other fide the Thebans were upon the right, and the 
Argives on the left. Xenophon fays, that this was the moll 
furious battle in his time, and may be believed, as he was 
prefent in it, and fought near the perfon of Agefilaus, with 
whom he had returned from Afia. 

The firft charge was not very obftinatc, nor of long con¬ 
tinuance. The Thebans foon put the Orchomenians to 
flight, and Agefilaus overthrew and routed the Argives. 
But both parties having learned, that their left wing had 
been very feverely handled and fled, returned immediately ; 
Agefilaus to oppofe the Thebans, and to wreft the vitfory 
out of their hands, and the Thebans to follow their left 
wing, which was retired to Helicon. Agefilaus at that 
moment might have affured himfelf of a complete viftory, 

* Plat, in Agefil. p. 60 5. 

fc Ibid, Xcnopht Htft» in Grwc, p, 518—59.0. & in Agcfil. p. 659, 660. 
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If he would have let the Thebans pafs on, and had charged 
them after in the rear; but carried away by the ardour of his 
courage* he refolved to flop them with an attack in front, 

r 

and to beat them by pure force. In which, fays Xenophon, 
he fhowed more valour than prudence. 

The Thebans, feeing Agefilaus advance againft them, drew 
all their foot immediately into one body, formed a hollow 
fquare, and waited his coming up in good order. The en¬ 
gagement wasfharpand bloody on all hides, but particularly 
where Agefilaus fought at the head of the fifty young Spar¬ 
tans fent him by the city. The valour and emulation of 
thofe young men were of great fervice to Agefilaus, and 
may be faid to have faved his life; for they fought around 
him with exceeding ardour, and expofed themfelves tore- 
mofl in 1 all dangers for the fafety of his perfon. They could 
not however prevent his receiving feveral wounds through 
his armour from pikes and fwords. Notwithftanding, after 
an exceeding warm difpute, they brought him off alive from 
the enemy, and making their bodies a rampart for him, facri- 
ficed a great number of Thebans to his defence; many of 
thofe young men were alfo left upon the field. At-length, 
finding it too difficult to break the Thebans in front, they 
were forced to have recourfe to what they had at firft rejett¬ 
ed. They opened their phalanx to let them pafs; which 
when they had done, as they marched afterwards in more 
diforder, they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. 
They could, however, neither break them nor put them to 
flight. Thofe brave Thebans made their retreat continual¬ 
ly fighting, and gained Helicon, elate with the fuccefs of 
the battle, wherein on their fide they had always remained 
invincible. 

Agefilaus, though very much weakened by the great num¬ 
ber of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he had loft, 
would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried to the 
place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had feen all the 
dead bodies removed even upon their own arms. He was 
informed there, that many of the enemy had taken refuge in 
the temple of Minerva Itonienfis, which was not very diflant 
from the field of battle, and afkcd what he would have done 
with them. As he was full of veneration for the gods, he 

3 
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gave offers to let them go, and even feat them a guard to 
efcort them in fafety wherever they thought fit. 

The next morning Agefilaus, to try whether the Thebans 
would have the courage to renew the battle, commanded 
his troops to crown themfelves with flow.ers,, and the mufic 
of the army to play,, whilft a trophy was ere tied and adorned 
in honour of his .viftory. At the fame inflant the enemy 
fent heralds to demand his -permillion to bury their dead ; 
which he granted, with a trnce; and having confirmed his 
viftory by ’that aft of a conqueror, be caufed himfdf .to be 
carried to Delphos, where the Pythian games were then 
celebrated. He made there a folemn proceflion, which 
was followed by a facrifice, .and confecrated 'the tenth part 
of the booty taken in Afia to the god, which amounted to a 
hundred talents*. Thefe great men,no lefs religious than 
brave, never failed to exprefs by prefents their gratitude 
to the gods for their fucceffes in arms; declaring,by that 
public homage, that they believed'thcmklv.es indebted for 
their victories to their prote&ion. 


Sect. V. Ageftlaus returns viHorious to Sparta . He al¬ 
ways retains his Simplicity and ancient Manners. Con on 
rebuilds the Walls of Athens. A -Peace, Jhmieful to the 
Greeks^ concluded by Antalcides the 'Laoedezmonian • 



1FTER the leftival, Agefi 1 aus<ret.urned.to Sparta. IJis 

citizens received him with all.the marks tqf the moft 
real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when [they ob- 
forved the fimpiicity :of his manners, -and the.conftant fru¬ 
gality and temperance of;his life. jAt his ;retw?n 'from fo¬ 
reign countries, where pomp, luxury, floth, and the love of 
pleafures entirely prevailed,'he was nqt infctlcd with the 
manners of the Barbarians, as moft of the other generals 
hadtbeen: he made no ^iteration jnjhis diet,baths,equipage 
of his wife, ornaments of his arms? :Qr jfurniture of -his 
houfe. In the mid it .of ifo Jhining ,a ^Qput^mn, and the 
uni.vcrfial .applaufe, always the .fame, Qrjr&fchQr ipowymodejl 
than before-,.he;difti:ngui()ied.)umfelf ifrpjn the reft of the 

< PIut. in Agcfil. p. 606. 

r * A hundrnl t^oofand crowds, or,about sa^ool. ftcrling# 
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citizefcs, only by a greater fubraiffion to the laws, and a 
more inviolable attachment to the cuftoms of his country ; 
convinced, that he was only king, to be the brighter exam* 
j>le of thofe virtues to others* 

d He made greatnefs confift in virtue only. Hearing the 
Great King (fo the kings of Perfia ufed to call themfelves>) 
ipoken of in magnificent terms, and. his power extremely 
extolled ; * “ I cannot conceive,” faid he, “ wherein he is 
greater than me, unlefs he be more virtuous.” 

There were at Sparta fome citizens, who, vitiated by the 
prevailing talle of Greece, made -their merit and glory con- 
lift in keeping a great number of horfes for the race. He 
perfuaded his filler Cynifca to difpute the prize in <fchfe 
Olympic games, in order to ftiow the Greeks, that thofe 
victories on which they fet fo high a value, were not the 
effefts Of valour and bravery, but of riches and expence. 
She was the firft of her fex who fhared in this honour. He 
had not the fame opinion of the exercifes, which contributed 
to render the body more robuft, and inure it to labour and 
fatigue; and to place them in greater eftimation, would 
often honour.them with his prefence. 

Some time after Lyfander’s death, he difcovered the cpn- 
fpiracy formed by that captain againft the two kings, which 
till then had not been heard of, and came to light byakind 
of accidept, in the following manner: ?upon fome affair?, 
which related tothegovernment, it was necefiary to confult 
Lyfander’s papers, and Agefilaus went to his houfe for<that 
purpofe. In running them over, he fell upon the flieets, 
which contained at large the hatangue ;of Cleon, for the 
new method of proceeding in fehe : ele£lion of kings; Sur- 
prifed at -peruCng it, he gave -over his fearch, and went away 
abruptly, to communicate that oration to the citizens, and to 
let them fee what manner of man Lyfander was, and how 
rauclrthey had been deceived in regard to him. But Lacra- 
tidas, a wife and prudent perfon, andprefident of the.Ephori, 
interpofed, by telling him, that it was highlydmproperto 
raife Lyfander from the dead,; Qn the contrary, that it was 
Xiecefiary to bury his harangue in the fame grave with him, 

4 Plut, dc fui huAip..g$$. « Plut. in'Agcfil. p, 666. 

♦ T*i’ If/Jt yT /*li£ov tiKUWCf w fiW ’i fixator igo;. 
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as'df dangerous tendency, from the great art with which k 
was compofed, and the force of perfuafion that univerfally 
prevailed in it, againft which it might prove no eafy matter 
to refill. Agefilaus was of the fame opinion, and the piece 
•was configned to filence and oblivion, as the belt ufe that 
could be made of it. 

f As his credit was very high in the city, he caufed Te~ 
lutias, his brother by his mother’s fide, to be declared admb 
ral of the fleet. It were to be wiflied that hiftory, to juftify 
•this choice, had mentioned any other qualities in that com* 
mander, than his nearnefs of blood to the king. 

• Agefilaus foon after fet out with his land-army to befiege 

Corinth, and took the long walls as they were called, whilft 

* 

his brother Telutias attacked it by fea. He did feveral 
other exploits againft the people of Greece at war with 
Sparta, which always argue indeed the valour and experi¬ 
ence-of the general, but are neither very important nor de- 
cifive, and which we thought, for that reafon, might be 
omitted.’ 

A. M. s At the fame timerPharnabafus and Conon, having made 
^j’c ( th em fel ves mafters at fea, ravaged the whole coaft of Laco¬ 
nia. That fatrap, returning to his government of Phrygia, 
left Conon the command of the naval army, with very con* 
fiderable fums for the re-eftablifhment of Athens. Conon 
viftoribtis, and crowned with glory, repaired thither, where 
•he WAS received with universal applaufe. The fad profpett 
of a city formerly fo flour idling,, and at that timereduced to 
To melancholy a condition, gave him more grief than he felt 
joy in- feeing his beloved country again, after fo many years 
abfence. He loft no time, but fell immediately to work, 
employing, befides mafons and the ufual artizans, the fol- 
diers, mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, all who were well 
inclined to Athens; Providence decreeing that this city, 
•formerly deftroyed by the Perfians, (hould be rebuilt by 
.their own hands, and that having been difmantlcd and de- 
molifhed by the Lacedaemonians, it {hould be reinflated at 

itheir own coft, and by thefpoils taken from them. What 
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f PJuL in Agcfil. p. 606. 

cXenoph. Rift, Gr»c<l. iv. p. $31—53.7 • Diod. 1 . xiv, p. 303 
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a viciflitude and alteration was this! Athens at this time had 
thofe for its allies, which had formerly been its moft violent 
enemies, and for enemies, thofe with whom before it had 
contrafted the moll ftrift and moft confirmed union. Co* 
non, feconded by the zeal of the Thebans, foon rebuilt the 
walls of Athens, reftored the city to its ancient fplendor, and 
rendered it more formidable than ever to its enemies. h Af¬ 
ter having offered to the gods a whole hecatomb, that is to 
fay, a facrifice of a hundred oxen, as a tliankfgiving for the 
happy re-cftablifliment of Athens, he made a feaft, to which 
all the citizens, without exception, were invited. 

* Sparta could not fee without extreme affliction fo glo¬ 
rious a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur and power 
of a city, its ancient rival and almoft continual enemy, as 
its own ruin, which made the Lacedaemonians take the mean 
refolution of avenging themfelves at once upon Athens, and 
Conon its reftorer, by making peace with the king of Perfia. 
With this view they difpatched Antalcides to Tiribafus. 
fiis commiffion confifted of two principal articles. The 
firft was, to accufe Conon to that fatrap of having de¬ 
frauded the king of the money, which he had employed in 
the re-eftablifhment of Athens; and of having formed the 
defign of depriving the Perfians of ^Eolia and Ionia, and to 
fubjeCl them anew to the republic of Athens, upon which 
they had formerly depended. By the fecond, he had or¬ 
ders to make the moft advantageous propofals to Tiribafus 
his matter could defire. Without giving himfelf any man¬ 
ner of trouble in regard to Afia, he ftipulated only, that 
all the Blands and other cities, fliould enjoy their laws and 
liberty. The Lacedaemonians thus gave up to the king, with 
the greateft injufiicc and the utmoll bafenefs, all the Greeks 
fettled in Aha; for whofe liberty Agefilaus had fo long 
fought. It is true he had no fliare in this moft infamous 
negotiation; the whole reproach of which ought to fail on 
Antaicidcs, who being the fworn enemy of the king of 
Sparta, haftened the peace by all manner of means, becaufe 
the war augmented the authority, glory, and reputation of 
Agefilaus. 

u Athcn. I, i. p. 3. 

l Xcnoph. Hid, Gncc, 1 . iv. p. 337,538. Plut, in Agcfil, p. 608. 
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The moll confiderable cities of Greece had font deputies 
at the fame time to Tiribafus, and Conon was at the head 
of thofe from Athens. All of them were unanimous in re- 
je&ing fucb propofals. Without fpeaking of the interefts 
of the Greeks of Afia, with which they were extremely af- 
fefted, they faw themfelves expo fed by this treaty; the Athe¬ 
nian, to the lofs of the ides of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros; 
the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Bceotia, of which they 
were in pofleffion, and which would thereby regain their in¬ 
dependence; and the Argives to renounce Corinth, with the 
lofs of which Argos itfelf would foon, in all probability, be 
attended. The deputies therefore withdrew without con¬ 
cluding any thing. 

Tiribafus feized Conon, and put him in prifon. Not dar¬ 
ing to declare openly for the Lacedaemonians, without an 
cxprefs order to that purpofe, he contented himfelf with 
fupplying them underhand with confiderable fums of money 
for fitting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece 
might not be in a condition to oppofe them. After having 
taken thefe precautions, he fet out dire&Iy for the court, to 
give the king an account of the ftate of his negotiation. 
That prince was well fatisfied with it, and dire&ed hiim 
in the ftrongeft terms to put the laft hand to it. Tiribafus 
alfo laid before him the Lacedaemonians accufaiion of Co- 
non. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have 
written that he was carried to Sufa, and there executed by 
the king's order. The filence of Xenophon, who was his 
contemporary, in regard to his death, makes it doubtful 
whether he did not efcape from prifon, or fuffer, as has been 
faid. 

Whilft this treaty was negociating, feveral a&ions little 
confiderable palled between the Athenians and Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. It was alfo at the fame time, that Evagoras extend¬ 
ed his conquefts in ti^e ifland of Cyprus, of which we lhall 
foon treat. 

ik Tiribafus at length, upon his return, fummoned the de¬ 
puties of the Grecian cities to be prefent at the reading of 
(he treaty. It Imported, that all the Grecian cities of Alia 
fhould remain dependent on the king, and that the rclt > as 

* Xenoph.%, 1 . v. p. 
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well final 1 as great, Ihould have full pofleflion of their liber* 
ty. The king further rOfetved to hjmfelf the ifles of Cyprus 
and Clazofrietia, and left thofe of Scyros, Lemnos, and Ifh- 
bros, to the Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. 
By the fame treaty he engaged to join with fuch people as 
came into it, in order to make war by fea and land againft all 
who ihould refufe to agree to it. We have already faid it 
was Sparta itfelf propofed thefe conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at leaft the greateft part 
of them, rejefted fo infamous a treaty with horror. How¬ 
ever as they were weakened and exhaufted by domeftic di- 
vifions, and not in a condition to fupport a war againft fo 
powerful a prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces 
Upon thofe who Ihould refufe to come into this peace, they 
were obliged againft their will to comply with it, except 
the Thebans, who had the courage to oppofe it openly at 
firft, but were at length reduced to accept it with the others, 
by whom they found themfelves univerfally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealoufy and divilions, which 
armed the Grecian cities againft each other, and was the end 
propofed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in diftributing fums 
of money amongft the feveral eftates; invincible in arms, 
and to the fword, but not to the gold and prefents of the 
Perfians; fo remote were they in this refpeft from the cha- 
Vafter of the ancient Greeks their forefathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens dif¬ 
fered from what they had been in former times, we have 
only to compare the two treaties concluded between the 
Greeks and Perfians; the former by Cimon the Athenian 
1 under Artaxerxes Longimanus above fixty years before, 
and the latter by Antalcides the Lacedaemonian under Ar¬ 
taxerxes Mnemon. In the firft, Greece victorious and tri¬ 
umphant, allures the liberty of the Afiatic Greeks, gives thfc 
law to the Perfians, impofes what conditions it pleafes, and 
preferibes bounds and limits, by prohibiting them to ap¬ 
proach nearer to the fca with their troops than the diftance 
of three days march ; or to appear with long veflels in any 
of the feas between the Cvamean and Chalidonian iflands. 

4 W 

that is to fay, from the Euxine to the coafts of Pamphilia. 

1 Diod. h xii. p. 74, 75. 
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In the fecond, on the contrary, Perfia, grown haughty and 
imperious, takes pleafure in humbling its conquerors, in de¬ 
priving them, with the fmgle ftroke of a pen, of tlieir empire 
in Afia Minor, in compelling them to abandon bafely all 
the Greeks eftablifhed in thofc rich provinces, to fubfpibe 
to their own fubje&ion, and to confine themfelves in their 
turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

P * f • • 

From whence can fo flrange an alteration arife? Are there 
not on both fides the fame cities, the fame people, the fame 
forces, and the fame, intereR ? No doubt there are; but they 
are not the fame men, or rather, they have no longer the 
fame principles of policy. Let us recal thofe happy times 
of Greece, fo glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Perfia 
came pouring liking a deluge upon this little country with 
all the forces of the EaR. What was it that rendered the 
two cities invincible, and fuperior to fuch numerous and 
formidable armies ? Their union and good underRanding* 
No diffenfion between the two Rates, no jealoufy of com¬ 
mand, no. private view of intereR; in fine, no other contefts 
between them, but of honour, glory, and the love of their 
country. 

To fo laudable an union may be added an irreconcileable 
hatred for the Perfians; which became a kind of nature in 
the Greeks, and was the mod difiinguifhing charafter of that 
nation. It was a capital crime, and punifhed with death, 
only to mention peace, or propofe any accommodation 
with them; and an Athenian mother was feen to throw the 
fir(l {lone at her fon, who had dared to make fuch a motion, 
and to fet others the example of {loning him. 

The ft rift union of the two Rates, and declared abhor* 
rence of the common enemy, were a long time the potent 
barriers of their fccurity, rendered them invincible, and 
.may be faid to have been the fource and principle of all the 
glorious fuccelfcs which railed the reputation of Greece to 
fo high a pitch. But by a misfortune common to the moR 
flourifhing Hates, thofe very fucccfles became the caufe of its 
ruin, and prepared the way tor the difgraces it experienced 
in the fequcl. 


Ifac. in Tancgyr, p. 143, 
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* Thefe two ftates, which might have carried their vifto- 
rious arms into the heart of Perfta, and have attacked in 
their turn the great king upon his throne itfclf; inftead of 
forming in concert fuch an enterprise, which would at once 
have crowned them with glory, and laden them with riches, 
have the folly to leave their common enemy at repofc, to era- ' 
broil themfelve.s with each other upon trivial points of ho¬ 
nour, and interefts of little importance, and to exhaufl the 
forces ineffe&uaily againfl themfelves, which ought to have ‘ 
been employed folely againfl the Barbarians, who could not 
have refilled them. For it is remarkable, that the Perfians 
never had any advantage over the Athenians or Lacedae¬ 
monians, whilft they were united with each other, and that 
it was their own divifions only, which fupplied them with 
the means to conquer both alternately, and always the one 
by the other. 

Thefe divifions induced them to take fuch meafures, as 
neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have otherwife been 
capable of. We fee both the one and the other dishonour 
themfelves by their mean and abjeft flatteries, not only of 
the king of Perfia, but even of his fatraps; pay their court 
to them, earneftly folicit their favour, cringe to them, and 
even fuffer their ill humour; and all this to obtain fome aid 
of troops or money, forgetting that the Perfians, haughty 
and infolent to fuch as feemed afraid of them, became timo¬ 
rous and little to thofe who had the courage to defpife them. 
But in fine, what did they gain by all thefe mean condefccn- 

fions? The treaty, which gave occafion for thefe refle&ions, 

and will ever be the reproach of Sparta and Athens. 


Sect. VII. War of Artaxerxes againjl Evagoras King of 
Salami /?. Eulogy and Charader of that Prince. Tin- 
bafus falfely accufd . His Accuftr p unified 


W HAT I have Paid upon the facility with which the 

Greeks might have rendered themfelves formida¬ 
ble to their enemies, will he more evident if we confirler, 
on one fide, the diverfity of people, and extent of country, 
which compofed the vaft empire of the Perfians, and on the 


0 Hoc, iu Panegyr.p. 132—137, 
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other, the weaknefs of the government, incapable of'ani¬ 
mating fo great a mafs, and of fupporting the weight of fo 
much bufmefs and application. At the court every thing 
was determined by the intrigues of women, and the cabals 
of favourites, whofe whole merit often confifted in flatter¬ 
ing their prince, and Toothing his paffions.. It was upon 
their credit officers were chofen and the firfl dignities dif- 
pofed of; by their opinion the fervices of the generals of 
armies were judged, and their rewards decided. The fequel 
will ftiow, that from the fame fource arofe the infurreftion 
©f provinces, the diftruft of the greateft part of the gover¬ 
nors, the difcontent and confequential revolt of the bell 
officers, and the ill fuccefs of almoft all the enterprifes that 
were formed. 

Artaxerxes having got rid of the care and perplexity 
which the war with the Greeks had occafioned, applied 
himfelf to the terminating that of Cyprus, which had lafted 
fevefal years, but had been carried on with little vigour, 
and turned the greateft part of his forces that way. 

° Evagoras reigped at that time in Salamin, the capital city, 
of the ifle of Cyprus. He was defcended from Teucer of 
* Salamin, who at his return from Troy built this city, and 
gave it the name of his country. His defcendants had 
reigned there from that time; but a ftranger of Phoenicia, 
having difpoffefled the lawful king, had taken his place,, 
and to maintain himfelf in the ufurpation, had filled the city 
with Barbarians, and fubje&ed the whole ifland to the king 
of Perfia. 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whofe education 
great care was taken. He was diftinguifhed amongft the 
youth by the beauty of his afpeft,tlic vigour of his body, and 
more by the modefty and innocence of his manners t, which 
are the greateft ornaments of that age. As he advanced in 
years, the greateft virtues, valour, wifdom, and jufticc, 
were obferved to brighten in him. He afterwards carried 
thefe virtues to fo confpicuous a height, as to give jealoufy 

* I foe rat, m Evag. p. 380. 

* T 1 is Tcuccr was of Salamin, a little ifland near Athens, celebrated for 
the famous battle under Xerxes. 

i Et qui orual ataUm } pudor . Cic. 
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to thofe that governed; who perceived juftly that fo fhining 
a merit could not continue in the obfcurity of a private con¬ 
dition; but his modefty, probity, and integrity, reaffured 
them, and they repofed an entire confidence in him, to 
which he always anfwered by an inviolable fidelity, with- 
out ever meditating their expulfion from the throne by vio¬ 
lence or treachery. 

A more juftifiable means conduced him to it, Divine 
Providence, as Ifocrates fays, preparing the way for him. 

One of the principal citizens murdered the perfon upon the 
throne, and had contrived to feize Evagoras, and to rid 
himfelf of him, in order to fecure the crown to himfelf; 
but that prince efcaping hispurfuit, retired to Solos, a city 
of Cilicia. His banifhment was fo far trom abating his 
courage, that it gave him new vigour. Attended only with 
fifty followers, determined like himfelf to conquer or die, 
he returned to Salamin, and expelled the ufurper, though 
fupported by the credit and proteftion of the king of Perfia. 
Having re-eftablifhed himfelf in Salamin, he foon rendered 
his little kingdom moft flouriftiing, by his application to the 
relief of his fubjefts, and by protecting them in all things; 
by governing them with juftice and benevolence; by mak¬ 
ing them aftive and laborious; by infpiring them with a 
tafte for the cultivation of lands, the breeding of cattle, 
commerce, and navigation. He formed them alfo for war, 
and made them excellent foldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired great 
reputation, when Conon, the Athenian general, after his de¬ 
feat at ALgofpotamos, took refuge with him; * not thinking it A. M. 
poffible to find a fafer afylum for himfelf, nor a more pow- Aritf j 9 
erful fupport of his country. The refemblance of their 405. 

manners and fentiments foon made them contract a ftriCt 
amity with each other, which continued ever after, and 

proved equally advantageous to both. Conon was in great A. M 

credit at the king of Perfia*s court, which he employed Ar f t f°j 5 

with that prince, by the means of Ctefias the phyfician, 399, 

to accommodate his differences with his boll Evagoras, and 

happily cffe&ed it. 

p Ifocm, in Evng. p, 393—*395. 
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Evagoras and Conon, with the great defign of fubvert- 
ing, or at leaft of reducing, the great power of Sparta, which 
had rendered itfelf formidable to all Greece, concerted to- 
gether the means for the attainment of that end. They were 
both citizens of Athens; the latter by birth, and the other by 
right ot adoption; which his great fervices and zeal for that 
A, M. republic had deferved. The fatraps of Afia faw with pain 
c.their country ravaged by the Lacedaemonians, and found 
39*$. themfelves in great difficulties, from not being in a condi¬ 
tion to make head again ft them. Evagoras remonftrated to 
them, that it was neceflary to attack the enemy as well by 
fea as land; and he did not contribute a little by his credit 
with the king of Perfia to Conon’s being appointed general 
A. M. of his fleet. The celebrated vi&ory over the Lacedaemonians 

3610. 

Ant. J. C. 

394. to that republic. 

fc The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the important 
fervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered them with 
Artaxerxes, ere&ed ftatues in honour of them. 

u Evagoras, on his fide, extended his conquefts from city 
to city, endeavouring to make himfelf matter of the whole 
ifland. The Cypriots had recourfe to the king of Perfia. 
That prince, alarmed by the rapid progrefs of Evagoras, of 
which he apprehended the effefcis, and confcious of what im¬ 
portance it was to him to prevent an ifland’s falling into the 
hands of an enemy, fo favourably fituated for holding Afia 
Minor in awe, promifed them an immediate and power¬ 
ful fupport, without declaring openly however againft Eva- 


at Cnidos was the confequence, and gave the mortal wound 


A. M. 

3 6 '. 4 * 
Ant. 1. C. 

30 * 


goras. 

x Being employed elfewhcre by more important affairs, 
he could not keep his word with them fo foon as he cxpcft- 
ed, and had engaged. That war of Cyprus continued fix 
years, and the fucccfs with which Evagoras fupported it 
againft the great king, ought to have banifhed from the 
Greeks all terror of the Perfian name, and united them 


againft the common enemy. It is true, the fuccours font b) 
Artaxerxes till then were little conficlerable, as they alfc 


* Paufan. 1 . i, p. 5. 


“ Diod, I, xiv. p. 3U. 


* Xfocrat, in Pancg. p. 135, 136. 
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were the two following years. During all that time it was 
lefs a real war, than a preparation for war: *but when he M. 
had difengaged himfelf from the Greeks, he applied to it Am, j/c 
vigoroufly, and attacked Evagoras with all his forces. 

The army by land, commanded by Orontes Jiis fon-in- 
law, confifted of three hundred thoufand men, and the fleet 
of three hundred galleys; of which Tiribafus, a Perfian of 
the higheft rank and greateft reputation, was admiral. 

Gaos, his fon-in-law, commander under him. Evagoras, 
on his fide, affembled as many troops and /hips as he could; 
but they were a handful in comparifon with the formidable 
preparation of the Perfians. He had a fleet of only fourfcore 
and ten galleys, and his army fcarce amounted to twenty 
thoufand men. As he had abundance of light veflels, he 
laid fnares for thofe that carried the provifions of the enemy, 
of which he funk a great number, took many, and prevented . 
the reft from arriving; which occafioned a famine amongft 
the Perfians, attended with violent feditions, which could 
only be appeafed by the coming of frefti convoys from Cili¬ 
cia. Evagoras ftrengthened his fleet with fzxty galleys, 
which he caufed to be built, and fifty fent him by Achoris 
king of Egypt, with all the money and corn he could have 
occafion for. 

Evagoras, with his land forces, attacked immediately a 
part of the enemy’s army, which was feparate from the reft, 
and entirely routed it. This firft aftion was foon followed 
by another at fea, in which the Perfians were worfted for 
fome time, till animated by the warm reproaches and re- 
monftrances of their admiral, they I'efumed courage, and 
obtained a complete viftory. Salamin was immediately 
belicged by fea and land. Evagoras, leaving the defence of 
the city to his fon Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with 
ten galleys, and failed for Egypt, to engage the king to fup- 
port him vigoroufly againll the common enemy. He did 
not obtain from him all the aid he expefted. At his re¬ 
turn he found the city in exceeding diftrefs; and finding 
himfelf without refourcc or hope, he was obliged to capi¬ 
tulate. The propolals made to him were, that he Ihould aban¬ 
don all the cities of Cyprus, except Salamin, where he 

v Diod. 1. xv, p, 328—333. 
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fhduld content himfelf td reign; that h 6 fliould pay an 
annual tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to him 
as a fervant to a mailer. The extremity to which he was 
reduced obliged him to accept the other conditions, hard as 
they Were, but he could never refolvC to comply with the 
laft, arid per filled ztl ways in declaring, that he could only 
treat as a king with a king. Tiribafus, who commanded 
the fiege, would abate nothing of his pretenfions. 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague's 
glory, had written fecrctly to court agaihft him, accufiing 
him, among other things, of forming defigns againft the king, 
and ftrengthened his accufation from his continuing to hold 
a fecret intelligence with the Lacedaemonians, and his ma- 
nifeft endeavours to make the chiefs of the army his crea¬ 
tures, by the force of prefents, promifes, and a compla¬ 
cency of manners not natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon 
thefe letters, believed he had no time to lofe, and that it 
was neceffary to prevent a confpiracy ready to break out. 
He difpatched orders immediately to Orontes, to feize Ti¬ 
ribafus, and fend him to court in chains, which was in- 
ilantly put in execution. Tiribafus, upon his arrival, de¬ 
manded to be brought to trial in form; that the heads of the 
accufation fhould be communicated to him, and the proofs 
and witneffes produced. The king, employed in other cates, 
had no lfeifiire at that time to take cognizance of the affair. 

Orontes, in the mean time, feeing that the befieged made 
a Vigorous defence, and that the foldiers of the army, dif« 
contented with the removal of Tiribafus, quitted the fer- 
vice arid refufed to obey him, was afraid affairs would take 
It bad turn with regard to him. He therefore caufed Eva- 
goras to be fpoke to underhand; the negociation was re¬ 
fumed, the offers made at firft by the latter were accepted, 
and the mortifying article, which had prevented the con- 
clufion of the treaty, retrenched. The fiege was raifed in 
confeqUence. Evagoras continued king of Salamin only, 
and engaged to pay an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen years 
after the conclufion of the treaty, for his death is dated in 
the year of the world 3632. His old age was attended with 
ahappinefs and tranquillity never interrupted with fickncfs 
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or difeafe, the ufual effeft of a fober and temperate life. 
Nicocles, his elded fon, fucceeded him, and inherited his 
virtues as well as throne. He celebrated his funeral with the 
utmoft magnificence. The difcourfe, entitled Evagoras, 
compofed by Ifocrates, to infpire the young king with 
the defire of treading in the fteps of his father, and from 
which I have extrafted the fubfequent eulogium, ferved 
for his funeral oration. He alfo addrefled another traft 
to Nicocles, which bears his name, wherein he gives him 
admirable precepts for governing well. I fhall, perhaps, 
have occafion to fpeak further of them in the enfuing vo¬ 
lume. 


Eulogy and CharaB.tr of Evagoras . 

m 

a Though Evagoras was only king of a little Rate, Ifo¬ 
crates, who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, 
compares him with the moft powerful monarchs, and pro- 
pofes him as the perfeft model of a good king, convinced 
that not the extent of provinces, but extent of mind and 
greatnefs of foul, conftitute great princes. He does in ef- 
feft point out to us many qualities truly royal in him, and 
which ought to give us a very high idea of his merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of thofe princes who be¬ 
lieve, that to reign, it is fufficient to be of the blood royal, 
and that the birth which gives a right to the crown, gives 
alfo the merit and qualities neceflary for wearing it with ho¬ 
nour. He did not fancy, that it could be fuppofed, as every 
other condition and Ration of life made a kind of appren- 
ticefhip neceflary to its fuccefs, the art of reigning, the moR 
difficult and important of all, (hould require no pains and 
preparation for its attainment. He came into the world with 
the moR happy difpofitions; a great fund of genius, an eafy 
conception, a lively and inflant penetration, which nothing 
efcaped, a folidity of judgment, that immediately refolved 
what it was neceflary to aft; qualities which might feem to 
difpenfe with all Rudy and application; and yet, as if he 
had been born without talents, and found himfelf obliged 
to fupply by Rudy what he might want by nature, he ne- 

“ Ifocrat, in Evag. 
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glefted no means for the embeliiihment of Ins mind, and 
devoted a *confiderable part of his time in inftru&ing him- 
felf, in refle&ing, meditating, and confulting the judgment 
and merit of others. 

. When he afcended the throne, his greateft care and appli¬ 
cation was to know mankind, in which the ability of a prince, 
and of thofe who are at the head of affairs, principally con- 
fills. He had, no doubt, prepared himfelf for that fcience by 
the ftudy of hiftory, which gives a kind of anticipation of it # , 
fupplies the place of experience, and teaches us what the 
men are with whom we live, by what they have been in other 
ages. But we ftudy men quite differently in themfelves; by 
their manners, chara&ers, conduft, and aftions. The love 
of the commonwealth rendered him attentive to all perfons 
who were capable of ferving or hurting it. He applied him- 
felf to the difeovery of their moil fecret inclinations and prin¬ 
ciples of action, and to the knowledge of their different ta¬ 
lents and degrees of capacity, in order to affign each his 
proper poll, to bellow authority according to merit, and to 
make the private and public good promote each other. He 
neither rewarded nor punifhed his fubje&s, fays Ifocrates, 
from the report of others; but folcly upon his own know¬ 
ledge and experience of them; and neither th v e virtues of 
the good, nor the vices of the bad, efcaped his enquiry and 
penetration. 

He had one quality very feldom found in thofe who pof- 
Xefs the fir ft rank in authority, efpecially when they believe 
themfelves capable of governing alone; I mean a wonderful 
docility and attention to the fenfe of others, which arofe 
from a diffidence in his own abilities. With his great quali¬ 
ties, he did not feem to have occafion for recourfe to the 
counfel of others, and neverthelefs made no refolution, and 
formed no enterprise, without having firft confuited the 
wife perfons he had placed about him in his court; in- 
Head of which, pride and preemption, the latent poifons 
of fovereign power, incline the greateft part of thofe who 
arrive at thrones, either to aik no counfel at all, or not to 
follow it when they do. 

* Jiy .7xt> f(om£ifyj >£ fiu'hiuiLrQrti 1 rw 
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Intent upon difcovering the excellent in every form of 
government and private condition of life, he propofed the, 
uniting of all their high qualities and great advantages in 
himfclf; affable and popular as in a republican date; grave 
and ferious as in the councils of the aged and the fenate; 
Ready and decifive as monarchy after mature deliberation; 
a profound politician, by the extent and reftitude of his 
views; an accomplifhed warrior, from intrepid valour in 
battle direfted by a wife moderation; a good lather, a good 
relation, a good friend, and what crowns all his praife * in 
every circumftance of his chara&er, always great, and always 
himfelf. 

He fupported his dignity and rank, not with an air of 
pride and haughtinefs, but by a ferenity of afpeQ, and a 
mild and eafy majefiy, refusing from innate virtue, and the 
evidence of a good confcience. He won the hearts of his 
friends by his liberality, and conquered others by a great- 
nefs of foul, to which they could not retufe their elteem and 
admiration. 

But what was mod royal in him, and attrafted the entire 
confidence of his fubje&s, neighbours, and even enemies, 
was his fincerity, faith, and regard to all his engagements; 
and his hatred, or rather detedation, for all difguifes, falfe- 
hood, and fraud. A (ingle word on his fide had as much re¬ 
gard paid to it as the mod facred oath; and it was univerfal- 
ly known, that nothing was capable of inducing him to vio-* 
late it in the lead circumdance whatfoever. 

It was by all thefe excellent qualities, that he effe&ually 
reformed the city of Salamin, and entirely changed the face 
of its affairs in a very fhort time. He found it grofs, 
and barbarous, without any tade either for learning, com¬ 
merce, or arms. What cannot a prince do who loves his peo¬ 
ple, and is beloved by them; who believes himfelf great an,d 
powerful only to render them happy; and knows howto 
fet a juft value upon, and do honour to, their labours, indus¬ 
try, and merit of every kind ? He had not been many years 
upon the throne before arts, fcienccs, commerce, naviga¬ 
tion, an£ military difeipline, were fecn to flourilh at Sala- 

* T^ktviko; irttrt 
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lilirt; iflfbmudh that that city did not give place to the moll 
Opulent of Greece* 

Ifocrates often repeats, that in the praifes he gives Eva-^ 
goras, of which I have only extrafted a part, far from exag- 
geratifigany thing, he always falls Ihort of truth. To what 
can we attribute a reign fo wife, fojuft, fo moderate, fo con* 
llantly employed in rendering his fubjefts happy, and in 
promoting the public good? The condition of Evagoras, 
before he came to govern, feems to me to have contributed 
very much to it. The being born a prince, and the having 
fiever experienced any other condition but that of mailer 
and fovereign, are, in my opinion, great obftacles to the 
knowledge and praftice of the duties of that high ftation. 
Evagoras, who came into the world under a tyrant, had long 
Obeyed before he commanded. He had borne in a private 
and dependent life the yoke of an abfolute and defpotic 
power. He had feen himfelCexpofed to envy and calumny, 
and had been in danger for his merit and virtue. Such*a 
prince had only to be told upon his afcending the throne, 
what was faid to a great * emperor, “+You have not always 
been what you now are. Adverfity has prepared you to make 
a good ufe of power. You have lived long amongft us, and 
like us. You have been in danger under bad princes. 
You have trembled for yourfelf, and known by experience 
how virtue and innocence have been treated/* What he 
had perfonally fuffered, what he had feared for himfelf dr 
others, what he had feen unjttft or unreafonable in the con¬ 
duct of his predeceffors, had Opened his eyes, and taught 
him all his duty. It fufficed to tell him, what the emperor 
Galba told Pifo, when he adopted him his afTociate in the 
empire, “ :}: Remember what you condemned or applauded in 
princes, when you were a private man. You have only to 
coiifult the judgment you then palled upon them, and to aft 
conformably to it, for your inftruftion in the art of reigning 
well/ 1 

* Trajan, 

+ Qjiam utile cjl ad ufum fecundorUm pet adverfa. venlffel Vlxijli ilobifcuin^ pencil' 
talus ej, (fmuifli, (hue tunc erat irtfioceHlium, vitafi^ et expettus es. Piaftv-iit 
Pancgyr. 

$ Utitjjfimus quidum ac brcvi/Jimus bonarum malarumgue rerum dc!ettus y cogitare qmc 
sut nolmis fub alio prtneipe , aut voluods . Tacit. Hi ft. 1 . i. c. 16, 
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Trial of Tiribasus. 

We have already faid, that Tiribafus, having been ac# 
eufed by Orontes of forming a confpiracy againll the king, 

had been fent to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the 

% 

fleet, who had married his daughter, apprehending that Ar¬ 
taxerxes would involve him in the affair with his father-in- 
law* and caufe him to be put to death upon mere fufpicioti, 
conceived he had no other means for his fecurity than an 
open revolt. He was very well beloved by the foldiers, 
and all the officers of the fleet were particularly at his de¬ 
votion. Without lofs of time he fent deputies to Achoris 
king of Egypt, and concluded a league with him againll the 
king of Perfia. On another fide, he folicited the Lacedae¬ 
monians warmly to come into that league, with alfurances 
of making them mailers of all Greece, and of eftablilhing 
univerfaily their form of government; at which they had 
long feemed to afpire. They hearkened favourably to thefe 
propofals, and embraced with joy this occafion of taking 
arms againll Artaxerxes; the rather, becaufe the peace they 
had concluded with him, by which they had given up the 
Greeks of Afia, had covered them with lhatne, and filled 
them with remorfe. 

As foon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of Cy¬ 
prus*, he thought of concluding alfo the affair ol Tiriba¬ 
fus. He was fo juft as to appoint for that purpofe three 
commiffioners, who were great lords of Perfia of diftinguilh- 
ed probity, and of the higheft reputation in his court. The 
affair came to an examination, and a hearing on both fides. 
For fo confiderable a crime, as that of having confpired 
againll the king's perfon, no other proofs were produced 
than the letter of Orontes; that is to fay, of a declared ene¬ 
my, ftudious to fupplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes, 
from his credit at court, that the affair would not have been 
difeuffed in the ufual forms, and that upon the memorial 
fent by him, the accufed would have been condemned with# 
out further examination. But that was not the cuftom with 

9 

* Diodorus refers the debifion of this affair, till after the war with the Ca« 
•iuGans. of which we (hall foon-fpeakj this teems very improbable. 
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the Perfians. By an ancient eftablifhed regulation, to which 
amongft other privileges they had a right by birth, no perfon 
was ever to be condemned, without being firft heard and 
confronted with his accufers. This was granted to Tiriba- 
fus, who anfwered to all the articles of the letter. As to his 
connivance with Evagoras, the treaty itfelf concluded by 
Orontes was his apology ; as it was abfolutely the fame 
that prince had propofed to him, except a condition, which 
would have done honour to his mailer. As to his intelli¬ 
gence with the Lacediemonians, the glorious treaty he had 
made them fign fufficiently explained, whether his own, or 
the king's interefts were his motives for it.. He did not deny 
his credit in the army; but apprehended, it had not been 
long a crime to be beloved by the officers and foidiers; and 
concluded his defence, in reprefenting the long fervices he 
had rendered the king with inviolable fidelity; and efpeci- 
ally his good fortune in having formerly faved his life, when 
he was hunting, and in great danger of being devoured by 
two lions. The three commifiioners were unanimous in 
declaring Tiribafus innocent. The king reftored him to his 
former favour, and jufUy enraged at the black defign of 
Orontes, let the whole weight of his indignation fall upon 
him. A Tingle example of this kind againft informers con- 
vifted of falfehood, would for ever fhut the door againft 
calumny. How many innocents have been deftroyed for 
want of obferving this rule, which even the Pagans confi- 
dered as the bafis of all juftice, and the guardian of the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity! 


Sect. VII. 

dujii 


Hjlory oj 


of Artaxcrxts againjl 


w 


HEN Artaxerxes had determined the Cyprian war, 
he entered upon another againft the Cadufians, 
who, it is probable had revolted, and refufed to pay the 
cuflomary tribute; for authors fay nothing as to the occa¬ 
sion of this war. Thofe people inhabited part of the moun¬ 
tains, fituate between the Euxine and Cafpian feas in the 
north of Media. The foil is there fo ungrateful, and fo lit- 

k Hut* in Ariax. p. ioag, loa*. 
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tie proper for cultivation, that no corn is fowed upon it. 

The people fubfift almoft entirely upon apples, pears, and 

other fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a hard 

* 

and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues as 
nothing; and for that reafonmade excellent foldiers. The 
king marched againft them in perfon at the head of an army 
of three hundred thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe. Ti- 
ribafus was with him in this expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when 
his army fuffered greatly by famine. The troops could find 
nothing to fubfift upon, and it was impofiible to bring pro- 
vifions from other places, the ways being difficult and im¬ 
practicable. The whole camp were reduced to eat their car¬ 
riage beafts; which foon became fo fcarce, that an afs’s 
head was valued at fixty drachmas*, and was very hard to 

A 

be got at that price. The king's table itfelf began to fall 
ftiort, and only a few horfes remained, the reft having been 
entirely confumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribafus contriyed a 
ftratagem which faved the king and army. The Cadufians 
had two kings who were encamped feparately with their 
troops. Tiribafus, who took care to be informed of all that 
paffed, had been apprized, that there was fome mifunder- 
itanding between them, and that their jealoufy of each 
other prevented their aCting in concert, as they ought to have 
done. After having communicated his dcfign to Artaxerxes, 
he went himfelf to one of the kings, and difpatched his fon 
to the other. They each of them informed the king to whom 
they applied, that the other had lent ambafladors to treat with 
Artaxerxes privately, and advifed him to lofe no time, but 
to make his peace direCUy, in order that the conditions of 
it might be the more advantageous; promifmg to affift them: 
with their whole credit. The fraud fucceeded. The t Pa¬ 
gans thought it no crime to ufe it with enemies. Ambaffa- 
dors fet out from both parties with Tiribafus and his fon in 
their company. 

As this double ncgociation lafled fome time, Artaxerxes 
began to fufpeCl Tiribafus; and his enemies taking that 

* Thirty livrcs. 

* Dolus t an virtus 4 quis in fwJU requirat ? Virgil. 
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opportunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice that might ruin 
him in-the king’s opinion. That prince already repented the 
confidence he had repofed in him, and thereby gave room 
for thofe who envied him, to vent their calumnies and in- 
ve&ives. Upon what does the fortune of the raoft faithful 
fubjefts depend with a credulous and fufpicious prince! 
Whilft this patted, arrived Tiribafus on his fide, and his fon 
on the other, each with ambafiadors from the Cadufians. 
The treaty being concluded with both parties, and the peace 
made, Tiribafus became more powerful than ever in his 
matter’s favour, and returned with him. 

The king’s behaviour in this march was much admired. 
Neither the gold with which he was covered, his purple 
robes, nor the jewels that glittered all over him, and were 
worth fix-and-thirty millions of livres*,.prevented his hav¬ 
ing an equal fhare in the whole fatigue with the meaneft 
foldier. He was feen with his quiver at his back, and his 
fhield on his arm, to difmount from his horfe, and march 
foremoft in thofe rugged and difficult countries. The fol- 
diers obferving his patience and fortitude, and animated by 
his example, became fo light, that they feemed rather to fly 
than walk. At length he arrived at one of his palaces, where 
the gardens were in admirable order, and there was a park 
of great extent and well planted, which was the more fur- 
p'rifing as the whole country about it was entirely naked, 
and bore no kind of trees. As it was the depth of winter, 
and exceffive cold, he gave the foldiers permiffion to cut 
down the wood in this park, without excepting the fined 
trees, either pines or cypreffes. But the foldiers not being 
able to refolve to fell timber of fuch. exceeding beauty and 
ftatelincfs, the king took an ax, and began by cutting the 
fineft and largeft tree himfelf; after which the troops (pared 
none, cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 
many fires as were neceflary to their patting the night with¬ 
out any inconvenience. When we refleft how much value 
great perfons generally fet upon their gardens and houfes ol 
plcafurc, we mutt confefs Artaxerxcs’s genevofity in mak¬ 
ing this lacrifice, which argued a very laudable goodnds of 

* Tv.’clvc thoufand talent* 
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heart, and a fenfibility for the diftrefles and fufferings of hi$ 
foldiers. But he did not always fupport that character. 

The king had loft in this enterprife a great number of his 
beft troops, and almoft all his horfes: and as he imagined 
that he was defpifed upon that account, and the ill fuccefs; 
of his expedition, he became very much out of humour with 
the grandees of his court, and put to death a great number 
of them in the emotions of his wrath, and more out of dif- 
truft, and the fear of their attempting fomething againft 
him. For fear in a fufpicious prince is a very deltruftive 
and bloody paffion ; whereas true courage is gentle, hu-. 
mane, and averfe to all jealoufy and fufpicion. 

c One of the principal officers that perifhed in this expe¬ 
dition againft the Cadufians was Camifares, by nation a Ca- 
rian, and governor of Leuco*Syria, a province inclofed be¬ 
tween Cilicia and Cappadocia. His fon Datames fucceeded 
him in that government, which was given him in confidera- 
tion of the good fervices he had alfo rendered the king in the 
fame expedition. He was the greateft captain of his time; 
and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, does not 
prefer Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongft the Barbari¬ 
ans. It appears from his hiftory of it, that no one ever ex¬ 
celled him in boldnefs, valour, and ability, in inventing 
fchemes and ftratagems, in aftivity in the execution of his 
defigns, in prefence of mind to refolve in the heat of aftion, 
and to find refources upon the moft defperate. occafions; 
in a word, in every thing that regards military knowledge. 
It feems that nothing was wanting to his having acquired a 
more illuftrious name, than a noble theatre, and more ex¬ 
alted occafions; and perhaps an hiftorian to have given a 
more extenfive narration of his exploits. For Cornelius 
Nepos, according to his general plan, could not relate them 
but in a very fuccintt manner. 

He began to diftinguifh himfelf particularly by the exe¬ 
cution of a commiflion that was given him to reduce Thyus, 
a very powerful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who 
had revolted againft the king. As he was his near relation, 
he thought it incumbent on him at firft to try the methods 
of lenity and reconciliation, which almoft colt him his life, 

f Corn. Ncp. in vit, Dutamis. 
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through the treachery of Thyus, by the ambufcades he had 
laid for him. Having efcaped fo great a danger, he attacked' 
him with open force; though he faw himfelf abandoned 
hy Ariobarzanes, fatrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, 
tohom jealoufy prevented from giving him aid. He took 
his enemy prifoner, with his wife and children; and know¬ 
ing with what joy the king would receive the news, he en¬ 
deavoured-to make it the more fenfible by the pleafure of a 
furprife. He fet out with his illuftrious prifoner, without 
giving the court any advice, and made great marches, to 
prevent its being known from rumour before his arrival. 
When he came to Sufa, he equipped Thyus in a very An¬ 
gular manner. He was a man of a very tall ftature 9 of a 
haggard and terrible afpeft, a black complexion, with the 
hair of his head and beard very long. He drefled him in a 
magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold about 
his neck arid arms, and added to this equipage all the orna¬ 
ments of a king, as he was in effeft. For himfelf, in the 
grofs habit of a peafant, and clad like a hunter, he led Thyus 
upon the left in a leafti, like a wild beaft that had been taken 
in the toils. The novelty of the’fight drew the whole city 
after it, but nobody was fo much furprifed and pleafed as 
the king, when he faw them approach in that pleafant maf- 
querade. The rebellion of a prince, very powerful in his 
country, had given Artaxerxes great arid juft alarm, and he 
did mot expeft to have feen him fo foon in his hands. So 
fudden and fuccefsful an excution gave him a higher opu 
rfion than ever of the merit of Datames. 

^ To exprcfs his fenfe of it, he gave him an equal (hare 
in the command of the army, deftined againft Egypt, with 
Pharnabafus and Tithrauftcs, the two principal perfons in the 
flate, and even appointed him general in chief, when he re¬ 
called Pharnabafus. 

When he was upon the point of fetting out for that expew 
dition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march dire£lly againft 
Afpis, who had made the country revolt, which he com¬ 
manded in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia. The corn- 
million was little important for an officer who had been ap¬ 
pointed general, and bcfidevS Very dangerous, becaufe it was 
pec diary to go in queft of the enemy into a very remote 
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country. The king foon perceived his error, and counter¬ 
manded him: but Datames had fet out diretHy with a hand¬ 
ful of men, and marched night and day; judging that dili¬ 
gence, without a great number of troops, was all that was 
neceflary to furprife and vanquifh the enemy; It happened 
according to his expe&ation, and the couriers difpatched by 
the king, met Afpis in chains on the road to Sufa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames* It was 
not known which to admire molt, his ready obedience, his 
wife and enterprifing bravery, or his extraordinary fuccefs. 
So glorious a reputation gave dffence to the courtiers in 
power. Enemies in fecret to each other, and divided by a 
contrariety of interefts* and a competition in their preten- 
fions, they united together againft a fupcrior merit which 
reproached their defe£ls> and was therefore a crime in their 
acceptation. They confpired to ruin him in the king’s opi¬ 
nion, and fucceeded but too well. As they befieged him 
perpetually, and he was not upon his guard againft perfons 
who appeared fo well affefted to his fervice, they infpired 
him with jealoufy and fufpicion to the prejudice of the noil 
zealous and faithful of his officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the 
higheft pofts at court, apprized him of what pafled, and of 
the confpiracy which had been formed againft him* and had 
already funk his credit confiderably with the king. *He 
reprefented to him, that if the Egyptian expedition, with 
which he was charged, fhould take a bad turn, he would 
find himfelf expofed to great dangers: that it was the cuftom 
with kings to attribute good fuccefles to themfelves and their 
aufpicious fortune only, and to impute the bad to the faults 
of their generals, for which they were refponfible at the 
peril of their heads: that he ran the greater rifk, as all that 
,were about the king’s perfon, and had any afcendant over 

him, were his declared enemies, and bad fworn his deftruc- 

* 

tion. 

* Deed turn magno fore in pericnlo,fiquid, iUo imperanUy in Mgypto adverfi acridiJfcU 
Namque earn ejj'e confududincm regum, ut cafus adverfos hommbus tribuant, fecundt* 
fir tuna: face ; quo facile fieri , ut impellantur ad eorum perniciem, quorum duflu res mli 
gtfice nuncientur. Ilium hoc majore fort in d fir mine f qudd } quibus rex m&xime vbtdiat t 
eo{ hat eat inimiciffimos. C<a r n . N 1 r. 
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Upon this advice, Datames refolded to quit the king’s fer- 
vice, though without doing any thing hitherto contrary to 
the fidelity he owed him. He left the command of the army 
to Mandrocles of Magnefia, departed with his own troops 
for Cappadocia, feized Paphlagonia, which joined it, allied 
himfelf fecretly with Ariobarzanes, raifed troops, tookpof- 
feflion of fortreffes, and put good garrifons in them. He 
received advice, that the Pifidians were arming againft him. 
He did not wait their corning on, but made his army march 
thither under the command of his, youngeft fon, who had 
the misfortune to be killed in a battle. However lively his 
affliftion might be upon that occafion, he concealed his 
death, left the bad news (hould difeourage his troops. When 
he approached near the enemy, his firfl care was to take pof- 
feftion of an advantageous poft. d Mithrobarzanes, his father- 
in-law, who commanded the horfe, believing his fon entirely 
ruined, determined tp go over to the enemy. Datames, 
without concern or emotion, caufed a rumour to be fpread 
throughout the army, that it was only a feint concerted be¬ 
tween him and his father-in-law, and followed him clofe, as 

9 0 * 

if he defigned to put his troops into a difpofition for charg¬ 
ing the enemy in two different attacks. Tjie ftratagem had 
all the fuccefs he expe&ed from it. When they joined 
battle, -Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both 
fides, and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the 
Pifidians was put to flight, and left Datames matter of the 
field, and of all the rich booty found in the camp of the con- 

Datames had not till then declared openly againft the king, 
the a&ions we have Telated being only againft governors, 
with whom he might have particular differences, which we 
have obferved before was common enough. His own eldeft 
fon, called Scifmas, made himfelf his accufcr, and difeo*. 
vered his whole defigns to the king. Artaxerxes was highly 
apprehenfive of the confequencc. He knew all the merit of 
this new enemy, and that he. did not engage in any enter* 
prife, without having maturely confidered all its confe*. 
quences, and taken the necefl'ary meafures to fecure its 
fuccefs; andthat hitherto theexecution had always anfwercd 

* Diod. 1. xv, p. 399, 
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the wifdom of his projefts. He fent an army againlt him 
into Cappadocia of almoft two hundred thoufand men, of 
which twenty thoufand were horfe, all commanded by 
Autophradates. The troops of Datames did not amount to 
the twentieth part of the king’s; fo that he had no refource 
but in himfelf, the valour oi his foldiers, and the happy fitua- 
tion of the poft he had chofen. • For in that confilled his 
chief excellence; never captain having better known how 
to take his advantages and choofe his ground, when he was 
to draw up an army in battle. 

His poft, as I have obfervedy was infinitely fuperior to 
that of the euemy. He had pitched upon a fituation, where 
they could not furround him; where, upon the leaft move¬ 
ment they made he could come to blows with them with 

/ * 

very confiderable advantage; and where, had they refolved 
to fight, their odds in number would have been abfolutely 
ufelefs to them. Autophradates weir knew, that according 
to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in fuch 
a conjun&ure: but he obferved at the fame time, that it 
was much to his dilhonour, with fo numerous an army to 
make choice of a retreat, or to continue any longer in in¬ 
action before a handful of enemies. He therefore gave the 
fignal. The firft attack was rude; but the troops of Auto¬ 
phradates foon gave way and were entirely routed. The 
viftor purfued them for fome time with great {laughter. 
There were only a thoufand men killed on the fide of 
Datames. 

Several battles, or rather (kirmithes, were fought after¬ 
wards, in which the latter was always vitlorious; becaufe, 
perfectly knowing the country, and fucceeding efpecially 
in the ftratagems of war, he always polled himfelf advantage- 
oufly, and engaged the enemy in difficult ground, from 
whence they could not extricate themfelves without lofs. 
Autophradates feeing all his endeavours inefieftual, and his 
fupplies entirely exhaufted, and defpairing of ever being able 
to fubjeft by force fo artful and valiant an enemy, entreated 
an accommodation, and propofed to him the being reftored 
to the king’s favour upon honourable conditions. Datames 
was not ignorant that there was little fecurity for him in luch 
a choice, becaufc princes are feldom reconciled iu carueft 
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with a fuhjeft who has failed in his obedience, and to whom- 

they fee themfelves in fome fort obliged to fubmit. How r 

ever, as only defpair had hurried him into the revolt, and he 

had alwavs retained at heart the fentiments of zeal and affec- 

* 

tion for his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, which 
would put an end to the violent condition his misfortune 
had engaged him in, and afforded him the means of return¬ 
ing to his duty, and of employing his talents for the fervice 
of the prince to whom they were due. He promifed to fend 
deputies to the king; upon which enfued a ceffation of 
arms, and Autophradates retired into Phrygia, which was 
his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furioufiy en¬ 
raged again ft him, had changed the efteem and affettion he 
formerly pro felled for him, into an implacable hatred. 
Finding himfelf incapable of conquering him by the force 
of arms, he wa's not alhamed to employ artifice and treachery; 
means unworthy every man of honour, and how much more 
fo of a prince! He hired feveral murderers to affaffinate 
him ; but Datames was fo happy as to efcape their ambuf- 
cades. At length Mithridates, the fon of Ariobarzanes, to 
whom the king had made magnificent promifes, if he could 
deliver him from fo formidable an enemy, having infmuated 
himfelf into his friendfhip, and having long treated him with 
all the marks of the moil entire fidelity to acquire his confi¬ 
dence, took the advantage of a favourable opportunity, when 
he was alone, and (tabbed him with his fword, before lie wa$ 
in a condition to defend himfelf. 

Thus* fell this great captain in the fnarcs of a pretended 
friendfhip, who had always thought it his honour to obferve 
the mod inviolable fidelity, in regard to thole with whom 
he had any engagements. Happy, had he always piqued 
himfelf alfo upon being as faithful a fubjett as he was a true 
fiiend; and if he had not, in the latter part of his life, fuilied 
the luftre of his heroic qualities, by the ill ufe he made of 
them; which neither the fear of difgrace, the injuftiee of 
thofe who envied him, the ingratitude of his mailer loi the 


* It.n ir , qui multos confilio , nan: nan perjidia ceperxt, Jhr.u'ata -Jptus cjl ankiiia. 
Cok.n. K zi\ 
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fervices he had rendered him, nor * any other pretext could 
fufficiently authorize. 

I am furprifed that, comparable as he was to the greateft 
perfons ol antiquity, he has remained in a manner buried in 
faience and oblivion. His great actions and exploits are 
however worthy of being prelerved in hiftory. For it is in 
fueh fmall bodies of troops as thofe of Datames, that the 
whole foul is exerted, in which the higheft prudence is 
fhown, in which chance has no (hare, and the abilities of 4 
general appear in their full light, 

* This doftrine of Mr. Rollings may do very well in France, where implicit 
obedience to the grand monarch is the law of the land} but it has too much 
of that exploded abfurdity, paflivc obedience (founded in an erroneous 
acceptation of religion) to be admitted in a free nation; where, by the maxim.s 
pf the law, and the confutation of the government, the fubjeft in many in* 
fiances is difpenfed from his obedience, and may defend himl'elf (even iq 
31ms) againft his prince, vL\ in cafes of life and liberty. 
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